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VIEW 


IF  it  be  a  juft  obfervation,  that  every 
man  who  has  attained  uncommon  emi- 
nence in  his  particular  line  of  purfuit, 
becomes  an  object  worthy  of  the  pub 
lie  notice,  how  forcibly  muft  fuch  a 
maxim  apply  to  that  fpecies  of  excel* 
lence  which  renders  a  man  the  greateft 
benefactor  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
the  nobleft  fubject  of  their  contempla- 
tion? Beneficence,  pure  in  its  inten- 
tions, wife  and  comprehenfive  in  its 
plans,  and  active  and  fuccefsful  in  exe- 
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cution,  muft  ever  ft  and  at  the  head  of 
thofe  qualities  which  elevate  the  human 
character ;  and  mankind  cannot  have 
a  concern  fo  important,  as  the  diffu- 
fion  of  fuch  a  Ipirit,  by  means  of  the 
mod  perfect  and  impreflive  examples, 
in  which  it  has  actually  been  difplayed. 

Arrrang  thofe  truly  illuftrious  per- 
ibns  who,  in  the  feveral  ages  and  nations 
of  the  world,  have  marked  their  track 
through  life  by  a  continued  courfe  of 
•doing  goodt  few  have  been  fo  diftinguifh- 
ed,  either  by  the  extent  of  the  good 
produced,  -or  the  purity  of  motive  and 
energy  of  character  exhibited  in  the 
procefs  of  doing  it,  as  the  late  Mr. 
HOWARD.  To  have  adopted  the 
eaufe  of  the  prifoner,  the  fick,  and  the 
deftitute,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 

but 
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but  throughout  all  Europe; — -to  have 
confiderably  alleviated  the  burden  of 
prefent  mifery  among  thofe  unfortu- 
nate clafies,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
have  provided  for  the  reformation  of 
the  vicious,  and  the  prevention  of  fu- 
ture crimes  and  calamities  •, — to  have 
been  inftrumental  in  the  actual  eftablifh- 
ment  of  many  plans  of  humanity  and 
utility,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  much  more  improvement  hereafter; 
—and  to  have  done  all  this  as  a  private 
unaided  individual,  ftruggling  with  toils, 
dangers,  and  difficulties,  which  might 
have  appalled  the  moft  refolute;  is  furely 
a  range  of  beneficence  which  fcarcely 
ever  before  came  within  the  compafs 
of  one  man's  exertions,  Juftly,  then, 
does  the  name  of  Howard  ftand  among 
B  2  thofe 
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thofe  which  confer  the  higheft  honour 
on  the  Englifh  character;  and,  fince  his 
actions  cannot  fail  to  tranfmit  his  memo- 
ry with  glory  to  pofterity,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  his  countrymen  and  cotempo- 
raries,  for  their  own  fakes,  to  tranfmit 
correfponding  memorials  of  their  vene- 
ration and  gratitude. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  increafed  good  fenfe  and 
virtue  of  the  age,  if  fuch  characters  as 
this  were  found  to  rife  in  the  compa- 
rative fcale  of  fame  and  applaufe.  Long 
enough  has  mankind  weakly  paid  its 
admiration  as  the  reward  of  pernicious 
exertions, — of  talents,  often  very  mo- 
derate in  themfelves,  and  only  rendered 
confpicuous  by  the  blaze  of  mifchief 
they  have  kindled.  It  is  now  furely 

time 
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time  that  men  fliould  know  and  diftin- 
guifh  their  benefactors  from  their  foes; 
and  that  the  noblefl  incitements  to  action 
fhould  be  given  to  .thofe  actions  only 
which  are  directed  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

Since  the  lamented  death  of  this  ex- 
cellent perfon,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing refpectable  eulogies  of  his  character, 
and  fuch  biographical  notices  concerning 
him,  as  might  in  fome  meafure  gratify 
that  public  curiofity  which  is  awakened 
by  every  celebrated  name.  There  is  yet 
wanting,  however,  what  I  confider  as  by 
much  the  moft  valuable  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  every  man  diftinguifhed  by 
public  fervicesj  I  mean,  a  portraiture 
of  him,  modelled  upon  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  rendered  him  eminent; 
B  3  difplaying 
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difplaying  in  their  rife  and  progrefs  thofe 
features  of  character  which  fo  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  the  part  he  undertook,  the 
origin  and  gradual  development  of  his 
great  defigns,  and  all  the  fucceflivefteps 
by  which  they  were  brought  to  their 
final  flate  of  maturity.  It  is  this  branch 
of  biographical  writing  that  alone  entitles 
it  to  rank  high  among  the  compofi- 
tions  relative  to  human  life  and  man- 
ners. Nature,  indeed,  has  implanted 
in  us  a  defire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  thofe  circumftances  belonging  to  a 
diftinguilhed  character  which  are  com- 
mon to  him  and  the  herd  of  mankind ; 
and  it  is  therefore  right  that  fuch  a  de- 
fire  fliould  in  fome  degree  be  gratified: 
but  to  make  that  the  principal  object  of 
attention,  which,  but  for  its  afibciation 
3  with 
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with  fomewhat  more  important,  would 
not  at  all  deferve  notice,  is  furely  to 
reverfe  the  value  of  things,  and  to  efti- 
mate  the  mafs  by  the  quantity  of  its 
alloy,  rather  than  by  that  of  the  precious 
metal. 

The  deficiency  which  I  have  ftated  re- 
lative to  Mr.  Howard,  it  is  my  prefent 
object,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  fupply; 
and  however  the  tafk  in  fome  refpect 
may  be  beyond  my  powers,  yet  the  ad- 
vantage I  enjoyed  of  a  long  and  con- 
fidential intercourfe  with  him  during  the 
publication  of  his  works,  and  of  frequent 
converfation  with  him  concerning  the 
paft  and  future  objects  of  his  enquiries, 
together  with  the  communications  with 
which  I  have  been  favoured  by  fome  of 
his  moft  intimate  friends, — will,  I  hope, 
B  4  juftify 
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juftify  me  in  the  eye  of  the  public  for 
taking  it  upon  myfelf,  I  truft  I  have 
already  appeared  not  infenfible  to  his 
exalted  merit,  nor  indifferent  to  his  re* 
potation. 

One  thing  more  I  think  it  necefTary  to 
fay  concerning  this  attempt.  It  has 
been  more  than  once  fuggefted  in  print, 
but,  I  believe,  without  any  foundation, 
that  a  life  of  .Mr.  Howard  might  be  ex- 
pefted  to  appear  under  the  fanction  and 
authority  of  his  family.  It  is  proper 
for  me  to  avow,  that  this  is  not  that 
work.  The  undertaking  is  perfectly 
ipontaneous  on  my  part,  without  encou- 
ragement from  his  relations  or  reprefen-* 
tatives.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  man  with 
whom  every  one  capable  of  feeling  thq 
excellence  and  dignity  of  his  character, 
4  might 
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might  claim  kindred  j  and  they  were 
the  neareft  to  him  whom  he  made  the 
confidents  and  depofitaries  of  his  defigns. 

JOHN  HOWARD  was  born,  according 
to  the  beft  information  I  am  able  to 
obtain,  about  the  year  1727.  His  fa- 
ther was  an  upholfterer  and  carpet-ware- 
houfeman  in  Long-lane,  Smithfield,  who, 
having  acquired  a  handfome  fortune,  re- 
tired from  bufmefs,  and  had  a  houfe  firft 
at  Enfield  and  afterwards  at  Hackney. 
It  was,  I  believe,  at  the  former  of  thefc 
places  that  Mr.  Howard  was  born. 

As  Mr.  Howard's  father  was  a  ftricT; 
proteftant  diflenter,  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  educate  his  fon  under  a  precep- 
tor of  the  fame  principles.  But  his 
choice  for  this  purpofe  was  the  fource  of 
a  lafting  misfortune,  which,  as  it  has  been 

too 


too  frequent  an  occurrence,  deferves  par- 
ticular notice.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
fchoolmaftcr  at  fome  diftance  from  Lon- 
don, who,  in  confluence  of  his  moral 
and  religious  character,  had  been  in~ 
trufted  with  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  mofl  of  the  opulent  diflenters  in 
the  metropolis,  though  extremely  defi- 
cient in  the  qualifications  requifite  for 
fuch  an  office  *.  That  perfons  whofe 
own  education  and  habits  of  life  have 
rendered  them  very  inadequate  judges  of 

*  I  find  it  afferted  in  fome  memoirs  of  Mr. 
Titnxurd  in  the  Univcrfal  Magazine,  that  this  perfon 
(whcfe  name  is  there  mentioned)  was  a  man  of 
ccnfiderable  learning,  and  author  of  a  tranflation 
of  the  New  Teftament  and  of  a  Latin  grammar. 
Without  inquiring  how  far  this  may  fet  afide  the 
charge  of  his  being  deficient  as  an  initru&or,  I 
think  it  proper  'to  fay,  that  my  only  foundation 
for  that  charge  is  Mr.  Howard's  own  authority. 

the 


the  talents  neceflary  for  an  inftruftor  of 
youth,  fhould  eafily  fall  into  this  error, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  the  evil  is 
a  real  one,  though  its  caufe  be  excufe* 
able:    and,   as   fmall  communities  with 
ftrong  party  attachments  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  mifplaced  confidence,  it  is 
right   that  they   fhould  in  a   particular 
manner   be  put  on  their  guard   againft 
it.     They  who  know  the  difienters  will 
acknowledge,    that   none    appear  more 
fenfible  of  the   importance  of  a  good 
education,  or  lefs  {paring  in  their  endea- 
vours to  procure  it  for  their  children; 
nor,  upon  the  whole,  can  it  be  faid  that 
they  are  unfuccefsful  in  their  attempts. 
Indeed,  the  very  confined  fyftem  of  in- 
ftru&ion  adopted  in  the  public  fchools 
of  this  kingdom,  renders  it  no  difficult 
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taik  to  vie  with  them  in  the  attainment 
of  objects  of  real  utility.  But  if  it 
be  made  a  leading  purpofe  to  train 
up  y0uth  in  a  certain  fet  of  opinions, 
and  for  this  end  it  be  thought  eflential 
that  the  mafter  fhould  be  exclu  lively 
chofen  from  among  thofe  who  are  the 
moil  clofely  attached  to  them,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  fmall  community  muft  lie 
under  great  comparative  difadvantages. 

The  event  with  refpect  to  Mr.  Howard 
was  (as  he  has  afiured  me,  with  greater 
indignation  than  I  have  heard  him  ex- 
prefs  upon  many  fubjects),  that,  after  a 
continuance  of  feven  years  at  this  fchool, 
he  left  it  not  fully  taught  any  one  thing. 
The  lofs  of  this  period  was  irreparable ; 
he  felt  it  all  his  life  after,  and  it  was  but 
too  obvious  to  thofe  who  converfed  with 

him. 
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him.  From  this  fchool  he  was  removed 
to  Mr.  Eames's  academy;  but  his  con* 
tinuance  there  muft,  I  conceive,  have 
been  of  fhort  duration;  and,  whatever 
might  be  his  acquifitions  in  that  place, 
he  certainly  did  not  fupply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  earlier  education.  As 
fome  of  the  accounts  publilhed  concern* 
ing  him,  might  inculcate  the  idea  that 
he  had  attained  confiderable  proficiency 
in  letters,  I  feel  myfelf  obliged,  from 
my  own  knowledge,  to  affert,  that  he 
was  never  able  to  fpeak  or  write  his 
native  language  with  grammatical  cor- 
rectnefs,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with 
other  languages  (the  French,  perhaps, 
excepted)  was  (light  and  fuperficiaL 
In  eftimating  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
it  rather  adds  to  the  account,  that  he 

had 
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had  this  additional  difficulty  to  combat 
in  his  purfuit  of  the  great  objects  of  his 
later  years. 

Mr.  Howard's  father  died  when  he  was 
young,  and  bequeathed  to  him  and  a 
daughter,  his  only  children,  confiderable 
fortunes.  He  directed  in  his  will,  that 
his  fon  fhould  not  come  to  the  poflef- 
fion  of  his  property  till  his  twenty-fifth 
year. 

It  was,  probably,  in  confequence  of 
the  father's  direction  that  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  wholefale  grocer  in  the 
city.  This  will  appear  a  fmgular  ftep  in 
the  education  of  a  young  man  of  for- 
tune; but,  at  that  period,  inuring  youth 
to  habits  of  method  and  induflry,  and 
giving  them  a  prudent  regard  to  money, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  em- 
ploying 
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ploying  it  to  advantage,  were  by  many 
confidered  as  the  moft  important  points 
in  every  condition  of  life,  Mr.  Howard 
was  probably  indebted  to  this  part  of 
his  education  for  fome  of  that  fpirit  of 
order,  and  knowledge  of  common  affairs, 
which  he  poflefledj  but  he  did  not  in 
this  fituation  contract  any  of  that  love 
of  aggrandifement  which  is  the  balls  of 
all  commercial  exertions;  and  fo  irkfome 
was  the  employment  to  him,  that,  on 
coming  of  age,  he  bought  out  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time,  and  immediately 
fet  out  on  his  travels  to  France  and 
Italy. 

On  his  return  he  mixed  with  the* 
world,  and  lived  in  the  flyle  of  other 
young  men  of  leifure  and  fortune.  He 
had  acquired  that  tafle  for  the  arts  which 

the 


the  view  of  the  moft  perfect  examples  of* 
them  is  fitted  to  create  j  and,  notwithftand- 

ing  the  defers  of  his  education,  he  was 

\ 
not  without  an  attachment  to  reading  and 

the  ftudy  of  nature.  The  delicacy  of 
his  conftitution,  however,  induced  him 
to  take  lodgings  in  the  country,  where 
for  fome  time  his  health  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  attention.  As  he  was 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  confumptive  habit* 
he  was  put  upon  a  rigorous  regimen  of 
diet,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
extraordinary  abftemioufnefs  and  indiffer~ 
ence  to  the  gratifications  of  the  palate 
which  ever  after  fo  much  diftinguifhed 
him.  It  is  probable  that,  from  his  firft 
appearance  in  a  ftate  of  independence,  his 
way  of  thinking  and  acting  was  marked 
by  a  certain  Singularity.  Of  this,  one 

of 
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of  the  moft  remarkable  confequences 
was  his  firft  marriage  about  his  twenty* 
fifth  year.  As  a  return  of  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  Lardeau  (or  Loidore),  widow, 
with  whom  he  lodged  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  for  her  kind  attention  to  him  dur- 
ing his  invalid  ftate,  he  propofed  mar- 
riage to  her,  though  Ihe  was  twice  his 
age,  and  extremely  ficklyj  and,  not- 
withftanding  her  remonftrances  on  the 
impropriety  of  fuch  an  union,  he  per- 
fifted  in  his  defign,  and  it  took  place. 
She  is  reprefented  as  a  fenfible,  worthy 
woman ;  and  on  her  death,  three  years 
afterwards  (during  which  interval  he  con- 
tinued at  Newington),  Mr.  Howard  was 
fmcerely  affected  with  his  lofs ;  nor  did 
he  ever  fail  to  mention  her  with  refpecl:, 
after  his .  fentiments  of  things  may  have 
C  been 


been  fuppofed,  from  greater  commerce 
with  the  world,  to  have  undergone  a 
change. 

His  liberality  with  refpecl:  to  pecu- 
niary concerns  was  early  difplaj*  d ;  and 
at  no  time  of  his  life  does  he  feem  to 
have  confidered  money  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  inftrument  of  procur- 
ing happinefs  to  himfelf  and  others. 
The  little  fortune  that  his  wife  pofleficd 
he  gave  to  her  fitter  j  and  during  his 
refidence  at  Newington  he  beftowed 
much  in  charity,  and  made  a  hand' 
fome  donation  to  the  diffenting  congre- 
gation there,  for  the  purpofe  of  provid- 
ing a  dwelling-houfe  for  the  minifter. 

His  attachment  to  religion  was  a  prin- 
ciple imbibed  from  his  earlieft  years, 
which  continued  fteady  and  uniform 
8  through 


through  life.  The  body  of  Chriftians 
to  whom  he  particularly  united  himfelf 
were  the  Independents,  and  his  fyftem 
of  belief  was  that  of  the  moderate  Cal- 
vinifts.  iBut  though  he  feems  early  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  doctrines 
he  thought  beft  founded,  and  the  mode 
of  worfhip  he  moft  approved,  yet  reli- 
gion abftractedly  confidered,  as  the  rela- 
tion between  man  and  his  Maker,  and 
the  grand  fupport  of  morality,  appears 
to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  his 
regard.  He  was  lefs  felicitous  about 
modes  -and  opinions,  than  the  internal 
Ipirit  of  piety  and  devotion ;  and  in  his 
cftimate  of  different  religious  focieties> 
the  circumftances  to  which  he  princi- 
pally attended,  were  their  zeal  and  iin- 
cerity.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  fects  in 
C  2  general, 


general,  to  exhibit  more  earneftnefs  i# 
doctrine,  and  ftrictnefs  in  difcipline,  than 
the  eilablilhment  from  which  they  dif- 
fen.t,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
a  perfon  of  Mr.  Howard's  difpofition 
jfhould  regard  the  various  denominations 
of  fectaries  with  predilection,  and  attach 
himfelf  to  their  mod  diftinguifhed  mem- 
bers. In  London  he  feems  chiefly  to 
have  joined  the  Bap  tilt  congregation  in 
Wild-ftreet,  long  under  the  miniftry  of 
the  much-refpected  Dr.  Stennett.  His 
connexions  were,  I  believe,  leaft  with 
that  clafs  called  the  Rational  Diffenters; 
yet  he  probably  had  not  a  more  intimate 
friend  in  the  world  than  Dr.  Price,  who 
always  ranked  among  them.  It  was  his 
conftant  practice  to  join  in  the  fervice  of 
the  eftablilhment  when  he  had  not  the 
7  opportunity 


Opportunity  of  attending  a  place  of  dif- 
fenting  worfhip;  and  though  he  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  interefts  of  the 
party  he  efpoufed,  yet  he  had  that  true 
fpirit  of  catholiciftn,  which  led  him  to 
honour  virtue  and  religion  wherever  he 
found  them,  and  to  regard  the  means 
only  as  they  were  fubfervient  to  the  end. 
He  was  created  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  May  13,  1756.  This  honour 
was  not,  I  prefume,  conferred  upon  him 
in  confequence  of  any  extraordinary  pro- 
ficiency in  fcience  which  he  had  manifeft- 
ed ;  but  rather  in  conformity  to  the  laud- 
able practice  of  that  fociety,  of  attaching 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  leifure  to  the 
interefts  of  knowledge,  by  incorporat- 
ing them  into  their  body.  Mr.  Howard 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  obligation  he 
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lay  under  to  contribute  fomething  to  the 
common  ftock  of  information..  Three 
Ihort  papers  of  his  are  publifhed  in  the 
franfaftions.  Thefe  are, 

In  Vol.  LIV.  On  the  Degree  of  Cold 
6bferved  at  Cardington  in  the  Winter  of 
1763,  when  Bird's  Thermometer  was  as 
low  as  io£. 

In  Vol.  LVII.  On  the  Heat  of  the 
Waters  at  Bath,  containing  a  Table  of 
the  Heat  of  the  Waters  of  the  different 
Baths. 

In  Vol.  LXI.  On  the  Heat  of  the 
Ground  on  Mount  Vefuvius. 

This  lift  may  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  kind  and  degree  of  his  philofophical 
refearch.  Meteorological  obfervations 
were  much  to  his  tafte  j  and  even  in  his 
later  tours,  when  he  was  occupied  by 

very 


very  different  objects,  he  never  travelled 
without  fome  inftruments  for  that  pur- 
jjofe.  I  have  heard  him  likewife  men- 
tion fome  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
the  union  of  the  primary  colours  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  in  which  he  employ- 
ed himfelf  with  fome  affiduity. 

• 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  the  year 

1756,  he  fet  out  upon  another  tour,  ii- 
tending  to  commence  it  with  a  vifit  to 
the  ruins  of  Lifbon.  The  event  of  this 
defign  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  He 
remained  abroad  a  few  months ;  and,  on 
his  return,  began  to  alter  the  houfe  on 
his  eftate  at  Cardington  near  Bedford, 
where  he  fettled.  In  1758  he  made  a 
very  fuitable  alliance  with  Mifs  Henrietta 
Leeds ,  eldeft  daughter  of  Edward  Leeds, 
Efqj  of  Croxton,  Cambridgefhire,  king's 
C  4  ferjeantji 
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fcrjearit;  and  fitter  of  the  prefent  Ed- 
ward Leeds,  Efq;  a  Mafter  in  Chancery, 
and  of  Jofeph  Leeds,  Efq;  of  Croydon. 
"With  this  lady,  who  pofiefled  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  all  the  mild  and  amiable 
virtues  proper  to  her  fex,  he  pafied,  as 
1  have  often  heard  him  declare,  the  only 
years  of  true  enjoyment  which  he  had 
known  in  life.  Soon  after  his  marriage 
he  purchafed  Watcombe,  in  the  New 
.Foreft,  Hamplhire,  and  removed  thi- 
ther. Concerning  his  way  of  life  in  this 
-pleafant  retreat,  I  find  nothing  charac- 
teriftic  to  relate,  except  the  ftate  of  per- 
fect fecurity  and  harmony  in  which  he 
managed  to  live  in  the  midft  of  a  peo- 
ple, againft  whom  his  predecefibr  thought 
it  neceflary  to  employ  all  the  contriv- 
ances of  engines  and  guns  in  order  to 

preferve 


prefcrve  himfelf  from  their  hoftilities, 
He  had,  indeed,  none  of  thofe  propen- 
jities  which  fo  frequently  embroil  coun- 
try gentlemen  with  their  neighbours, 
both  fmall  and  great.  He  was  no  fportf- 
man,  no  executor  of  the  game  laws,  and 
in  no  refpect  an  encroacher  on  the  rights 
and  advantages  of  others.  In  poflefiing 
him,  the  poor  could  not  fail  foon  to  find 
that  they  had  acquired  a  protector  and 
benefactor;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  be- 
•  lieve  that  in  any  part  of  the  world  thefe 
relations  are  not  returned  with  gratitude 
and  attachment.  After  continuing  at 
Watcombe  three  or  four  years,  he  fold 
the  place,  and  went  back  to  Cardington, 
which  thenceforth  became  his  fixed  re- 
fidence, 

Here 


Here  he  fteadily  purfued  thofe  plans, 
both  with  refpect  to  the  regulation  of 
his  perfonal  and  family  concerns,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  thofe 
around  him,  which  principle  and  incli- 
nation led  him  to  approve.  Though 
without  the  ambition  of  making  a  fplen- 
did  appearance,  he  had  a  tafte  for  elegant 
neatnefs  in  his  habitation  and  furniture. 
His  fobriety  of  manners  and  peculiari- 
ties of  living  did  not  fit  him  for  much 
promifcuous  fociety;  yet  no  man  re- 
ceived his  felect  friends  with  more  true 
hofpitality  j  and  he  always  maintained  an 
intercourfe  with  feveral  of  the  firft  per- 
fons  in  his  county,  who  knew  and  re- 
fpected  his  worth.  Indeed,  however 
uncomplying  he  might  be  with  the  free- 
doms 


doms  and  irregularities  of  polite  life,  he 
was  by  no  means  negligent  of  its  receiv- 
ed forms ;  and,  though  he  might  be  de- 
nominated a  man  of  fcruples  and  fmgu- 
larities,  no  one  would  difpute  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  gentleman. 

But  the  terms  on  which  he  held  fo- 
ciety  with  perfons  of  his  own  condition, 
are  of  much  lefs  importance  in  the  view 
J  mean  to  take  of  his  character,   than 
the  methods  by  which  he  rendered  him- 
felf  a  blefling  to  the  indigent  and  friend- 
lefs  in  a  fmall  circle,  before  he  extended 
his  benevolence  to  fb  wide  a  compafs. 
It  feems  to  have  been  the  capital  ob- 
ject 'of  his  ambition,  that  the  poor  in  his 
village  fhould  be  the   moft  orderly  in 
their  manners,  the  neateffc  in  their  per- 
fons and  habitations,  and  pofTefied  of  the 

greateft 


greateft  fhare  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
that 'could  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
England.  And  as  it  was  his  difpofmon 
to  carry  every  thing  he  undertook  to  the 
greateft  pitch  of  perfection,  fo  he  fpared 
nt>  pains  or  expence  to  effect  this  purpofe. 
He  began  by  building  a  number  of  neat 
Cottages  on  his  eftate,  annexing  to  each 
a  little  land  for  a  garden,  and  other  con- 
veniences. Jn  this  project,  which  might 
be  confidered  as  an  object  of  tafte  as 
well  as  of  benevolence,  he  had  the  full 
concurrence  of  his  excellent  partner.  I 
remember  his  relating,  that  once,  having 
fettled  his  accounts  at  the  clofe  of  a  year, 
and  found  a  balance  in  his  favour,  he 
propofed  to  his  wife  to  make  ufe  of  it  in 
a  journey  to  London,  or  any  other  gra- 
tification flie  chofe.  "  What  a  pretty 
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cottage  it  would  build,"  was  her  anfwerj 
and  the  money  was  To  employed.  Thefe 
comfortable  habitations  he  peopled  with 
the  moft  induftrious  and  fober  tenants  he 
could  find  j  and  over  them  he  exercifcd 
the  fuperintendence  of  mafter  and  father 
combined.  He  was  careful  to  furniih 
them  with  employment,  to  affift  them 
in  ficknels  and  diftrefs,  and  to  educate, 
their  children.  In  order  to  preferve 
their  morals,  he  made  it  a  condition  that 
they  fhould  regularly  attend  their  feveral 
places  of  worfhip,  and  abftain  from  pub- 
lic-houfes,  and  from  fuch  amufements 
as  he  thought  pernicious ;  and  he  fecur- 
ed  their  compliance  with  his  rules  by 
making  them  tenants  at  will. 

I  fhall  here  beg  leave  to  digrefs  a  1k- 
4e,  in  order  to  make  fome  general  ob- 
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ovations  on  the  different  methods  that 
lay  be  propofed  for  bettering  the  con- 
ition  of  the  loweft  and  moft  numerous 
lafs  among  us.  In  the  ftate  in  which 
icy  too  frequently  appear,  depreffed  to 
ic  extremeft  point  of  indigence,  unable 
y  their  utmoft  exertions  to  obtain  more 
ran  the  bare  neceffaries  of  exiftence, 
ebafed  by  the  total  want  of  inftruc- 
on,  and  partaking  of  nothing  that 
in  dignify  the  human  character,  it  is 
>  wonder  that  a  benevolent  perfon  of 
ic  higher  ranks  in  fociety  Ihould  con- 
der  them  as  creatures  of  an  inferior 
>ecies,  only  to  be  benefited  by  the  con- 
ant  exercife  of  his  authority  and  fuper- 
itendence.  And  I  believe  the  fact  to 
?,  that,  from  the  operation  of  our  poor 
ws  and  other  circumftances,  the  poor 

in 


in  this  country  are  more  thoughtlefs, 
improvident,  and  helplefs,  than  thofe 
of  almoft  any  other  nation.  Humanity 
will  therefore,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things, 
think  it  neceflary  to  afTume  the  entire 
management  of  thofe  who  can  neither 
think  nor  act  for  their  own  good ;  and 
will  direct  and  over-rule  all  their  con- 
cerns, juft  as  it  would  thofe  of  children 
and  idiots.  In  fhort,  it  will  aim  at  fuch 
a  kind  of  influence,  as  the  Jefuits  of  Pa- 
raguay eftablifhed,  (perhaps  with  the 
fame  benevolent  views)  over  the  fimple 
natives. 

But  is  this  ftate  of  pupilage  to  be  per-, 
petual  ?  and,  in  a  land  of  liberty  and 
equal  laws,  is  the  great  body  of  people 
always  to  exift  in  a  condition  of  actual 
fubjection  to  and  dependence  on  the  few  ? 

Arc 
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Are  they  never  to  be  intruded  with  their 
own  happinefs,  but  always  to  look  up 
for  fupport  and  direction  to  thofe  who 
in  reality  are  lefs  independent  than  them- 
felves?    This  is  an  idea  which  a  liberal 
mind  will  be  unwilling  to  admit ;  and  it 
will  anxioufly  look  forward  to  a  period, 
in  which  meannefs  of  condition  fhall  not 
neceflarily  imply  debafement  of  nature ; 
but  thofe  of  every  rank  in  fbciety,   feel- 
ing powers  within  themfelves  to  fecure 
their  eflential  comforts,  fhall  rely  upon 
their  own  exertions,  and  be  guided  by 
the  dictates  of  their  own  reafon.     That 
this  is  hot  an  imaginary  ftate  of  things, 
:hc  general  condition  of  the  lowed  claflfes 
n  fome  countries,    and   even  in  fome 
parts  of  England,    where  the  working 
poor,  at  the  fame  time  that  their  earn- 
ing! 
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ihgs  enable  them  to  procure  the  comfort* 
of  life,  are  inured  to  habits  of  fobriety 
and  frugality,  is  a  fufficient  proof. 

There  are  few  counties  in  England 
which  afford  lefs  employment  to  a  nume* 
rous  poor  than  that  of  Bedford  j  of  courfe, 
wages  are  low^  and  much  diftrefs  would 
prevail,  were  it  not  for  the  humanity 
of  the  gentlemen  who  refide  upon  their 
eftates.  Among  thefe,  Mr.  Howard  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  peculiar  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of 
his  dependents;  and  he  was  accordingly 
held  by  them  ia  the  higheft  refpeft  and 
veneration.  I  may  add,  that  he  poflefled 
their  love-,  which  is  not  always  the  cafe 
with  thofe  who  render  effential  fcrvices 
to  people  of  that  clafs.  But  he  treated 

them  with  kindnefs,  as  well  as  with  fce- 
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cfkenee;  and  he  particularly  avoided 
'cry  thing  ftern  or  imperious  in  his 
lanner  towards  them.  Whatever  there 
light  appear  of  ftri&nefs  in  the  difci- 
line  he  enforced,  it  had  only  in  view 
icir  beft  interefts  j  and  if  under  his  pro- 
:c~tion  they  could  pafs  a  tranquil  old 
je  in  their  own  comfortable  cottages, 
ither  than  end  their  lives  in  a  work- 
oufe,  the  fubordination  to  which  they 
ibmitted  was  amply  compen  fated.  It 
certain  that  the  melioration  of  man- 
crs  and  principles  which  he  promot~ 
1,  was  the  moft  effeclual  means  of 
rentually  rendering  them  more  inde-* 
undent  j  and  I  have  reafon  to  know, 
tat,  latterly  at  lead,  he  was  as  well  af- 
:6ted  to  the  rights,  as  he  was  felicitous 
>  augment  the  comfort s}  of  the  poor. 
3  His 
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His  chanties  were  not  confined  to 
thofe  more  immediately  connected  with 
his  property;  they  took  in  the  whole 
circle  of  neighbourhood.  His  bounty 
was  particularly  directed  to  that  funda- 
mental point  in  improving  thejcpndition 
of  the  poor,  giving  them  a  fober  and 
ufeful  education.  From  early  life  he 
attended  to  this  object;  and  he  eftablifh- 
ed  fchools  for  both  fexes,  conducted 
upon  the  mod  judicious  plan.  The 
girls  were  taught  reading,  and  needle- 
work in  a  plain  way:  the  boys  reading, 
and  fome  of  them  writing,  and  the  ru- 
diments of  arithmetic.  They  were  re- 
gularly to  attend  public  wdrlhip  in  the 
way  their  parents  approved.  The  num- 
ber brought  up  in  thefe  fchools  was  fluc- 
tuating, but  the  inftitutions  were  uninter- 
D  2  rupted. 
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Fupted.  In  every  Other  way  in  which  & 
man  thoroughly  difpofed  to  do  good 
with  the  means  providence  has  beftowed 
upon  him,  can  exercife  his  liberality, 
Mr.  Howard  flood  among  the  foremoft. 
He  was  not  only  a  fubfcriber  to  various 
public  fchemes  of  benevolence,  but  his 
private  charities  were  largely  diffufed, 
and  remarkably  well  directed.  It  was, 
indeed,  only  to  his  particular  confidents 
and  coadjutors  that  many  of  thefe  were 
ever  known  j  but  they  render  him  the 
moft  ample  teftimony  in  this  refpect. 
His  very  intimate  and  confidential  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  of  Bedford, 
gives  me  the  following  account  of  this 
-part  of  his  conduct,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  deeply  engaged  in  thofe  public 
exertions  which  might  be  fuppofed  to 
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interfere  with  his  private  and  local  be- 
nefactions. "  He  ftill  continued  to 
devife  liberal  things  for  his  poor  neigh- 
bours and  tenants ;  and,  confidering  how 
much  his  heart  and  time  were  engaged 
in  his  great  and  comprehenfive  plans, 
it  was  furprifing  with  what  minutenefs 
he  would  fend  home  his  directions  about 
his  private  donations.  His  fchools  were 
continued  to  the  laft."  It  is  impof-> 
fible  any  ftronger  proof  can  be  given, 
that  the  habit  of  doing  good  was  wrought 
into  his  very  nature,  than  that,  while  his 
public  actions  placed  him  without  a  rival 
for  deeds  of  philanthropy,  he  Ihould  ftill 
be  unable  to  fatisfy  his  benevolent  de- 
fires  without  his  accuftomed  benefits  to 
his  neighbours  and  dependents. 

D  3  Another 
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Another  early  feature  of  that  character 
which  Mr.  Howard  afterwards  fo  con- 
fpicuoufly  difplayed,  was  a  determined 
refiftance  of  injuftice  and  oppreffion. 
No  one  could  be  more  firmly  relied  on 
as  the  protector  of  right  and  innocence 
againft  unfeeling  and  unprincipled  power. 
His  indignation  was  roufed  by  anf  at- 
tempts to  encroach  or  domineer  ;  and  his 
fpirit  led  him,  without  hefitatien,  to  ex- 
prefs,  both  in  words  and  actions,  his 
fenie  of  fuch  conduct  As  no  man  could 
be  more  perfectly  independent,  both  in 
mind  and  fituation,  than  himfelf,  he 
made  that  ufe  of  his  advantage  which 
every  independent  man  ought  to  do  ;—  * 
he  acted  as  principle  directed  him,  re- 
gardlefs  whom  he  might  diipleafe  by 
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itj  he  ftrongly  marked  his  different  fen- 
fations  with  refpeft  to  different  charac- 
ters j  and  he  was  not  lefs  flrenuous  in 
oppofmg  pernicious  fchemes,  than  in 
promoting  beneficial  ones. 

The  love  of  order  and  regularity  like- 
wife  marked  the  early  as  well  as  the  later 
periods  of  his  life;  it  directed  his  own 
domeftic  concerns  equally  with  his  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  difpofition 
of  time  was  exacb  and  methodical.  He 
accurately  knew  the  {late  of  all  his 
affairs;  ancj  the  hand  of  economy  re- 
gulated what  the  heart  of  gcnerofity  dif- 
penfed.  His  taite  in  drefs,  furniture,  and 
every  thing  exterior,  was  turned  to  fim- 
plicity  and  neatnefs;  and  this  confor- 
mity of  difpofition  rendered  him  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  feel:  of  Quakers,  with  many 
D  4  individuals 
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individuals  of  which  he  maintained  aiv 
intimate  connexion. 

In  common  with  many  other  benevo- 
lent and  virtuous  characters,  he  had  a 
fondnefs  for  gardening,  and  the  cultivi' 
tion  of  plants  both  ufeful  and  ornamen- 
tal. Indeed,  as  his  own  diet  was  almoft 
entirely  of  the  vegetable  kind,  he  had 
various  inducements  to  attend  to  this 
pleafing  occupation.  That  mcft  valu- 
able root,  the  potato,  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  him ;  and  a  remarkably  pro- 
ductive fpecies  of  it,  which  he  recon> 
mended  to  public  notice,  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  name.  His  garden  was 
an  object  of  curiofity,  both  for  the  ele- 
gant manner  in  which  it  was  laid  out, 
and  for  the  excellence  of  its  productions  j 
and  in  his  various  travels  he  frequently 
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brought  home,  and  diftributed  among  his 
friends,  the  feeds  of  curious  kinds  of 
cultivated  vegetables. 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Howard  pafled  the 
tranquil  years  of  his  fettled  refidence  at 
Cardington;  happy  in  himfelf,  and  the 
inftrument  of  good  to  all  around  him. 
But  this  ftate  was  not  long  to  continue. 
His  domeftic  felicity  received  a  fatal 
wound  from  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife,  in  the  year  1765,  foon  after  de- 
livery of  her  only  child.  It  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  fay  how  a  heart  like  his  mud 
have  felt  on  fuch  an  event.  They  who 
have  been  witnefles  of  the  fenfibility  with 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  he  recolr 
lected  it,  and  know  how  he  honoured 
and  cherifhed  her  memory,  will  conceive 
{iis  fenfations  at  that  trying  period.  He 
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was  thenceforth  attached  to  his  home 
only  by  the  duties  annexed  to  it;  of 
which  the  moft  interefting  was  the  edu- 
cation of  his  infant  Ion.  This  was  an 
office  which  almoft  immediately  com- 
menced ;  for,  according  to  his  ideas, 
education  had  place  from  the  very  firft 
dawn  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  very 
unfortunate  iilbe  of  his  cares,  with  refpect 
to  his  fon,  has  caufed  a  charge  to  be 
brought  againft  him  very  deeply  affeft- 
ing  his  paternal  character.  That  this 
charge  was  in  its  main  circumftance  falfe 
and  calumnious,  has,  I  truft,  been  proved, 
to  the  fatisfacYion  of  the  public,  by  ap- 
peals to  fads  which  have  remained  un- 
con  trover  ted.  I  lhall  not,  therefore,  go 
over  again  the  ground  of  this  contro- 
rerfy;  but  fhall  rather  follow  the  pro- 
per 
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per  line  of  this  work,  by  briefly  difplay- 
ing  Mr.  Howard's  ideas  on  education, 
and  his  manner  of  executing  them. 

Regarding  children  as  creatures  pof- 
fefled  of  ftrong  pafilons  and  defires,  with- 
out reafon  and  experience  to  controul 
them,  he  thought  that  Nature  feemed, 
as  it  were,  to  mark  them  out  as  the 
fubjects  of  abfolute  authority  j  and  that 
the  firft  and  fundamental  principle  to  be 
inculcated  upon  them,  was  implicit  and 
unlimited  obedience.  This  cannot  be 
effected  by  any  proccfs  of  reafonwg,  be- 
fore reafon  has  its  commencement  j  and 
therefore  muft  be  the  refiilt  of  coercion. 
Now,  as  no  man  ever  more  effectually 
combined  the  leniter  in  modo  with  the 
fortlter  in  rey  the  coercion  he  practifed 
was  calm  and  gentle,  but  at  the  fame 
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time  fteady  and  refolutc.  I  ihall  give  an 
jnftance  of  it  which  I  had  from  himfelf. 
His  child  one  day,  wanting  fomething 
•which  he  was  not  to  have,  fell  into  a  fit 
pf  crying,  which  the  nurfe  could  not 
pacify.  Mr.  Howard  took  him  from 
her,  and  laid  him  quietly  in  his  lap,  till, 
fatigued  with  crying,  he  became  ftill. 
This  procefs,  a  few  times  repeated,  had 
fuch  an  effect:,  that  the  child,  if  crying 
ever  fo  violently,  was  rendered  quiet 
the  inftant  his  father  took  him.  In  a 
fimilar  manner,  without  harfh  words  and 
threats,  ftill  lefs  blows,  he  gained  every 
other  point  which  he  thought  neceffary 
to  gain,  and  brought  the  child  to  fuch  a 
habit  of  obedience,  that  I  have  heard 
him  fay,  he  believed  his  fon  would  have 
put  his  finger  into  the  fire  if  he  had 
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commanded  him.  Certain  it  is,  that 
many  fathers  could  not,  if  they  approved 
it,  execute  a  plan  of  this  kind  i  but  Mr. 
Howard  in  this  cafe  only  purfued  the 
general  method  which  he  took  to  effect 
any  thing  which  a  thorough  conviction 
of  its  propriety  induced  him  to  under- 
take. It  is  abfurd,  therefore,  to  repre- 
fent  him  as  wanting  that  milk  of  human 

kindnefs  for  his  only  fon,  with  which  he 

• 

abounded  for  the  reft  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures j  for  he  aimed  at  what  he  thought 
the  good  of  both,  by  the  very  fame 
means ;  and,  if  he  carried  the  point  fur- 
ther with  refpect  to  his  fon,  it  was  only 
becaufe  he  was  more  interefted  in  his 
welfare.  But  this  courfe  of  difcipline, 
whatever  be  thought  of  it,  could  not 
have  been  long  practifed,  fince  the  child 

was 
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early  fent  to  fchool,  and  the  father 
lived  very  little  at  home  afterwards. 
As  to  its  effect  on  the  youth's  mind  (if 
tbaty  and  not  intention,  be  the  circum- 
ftance  on  which  Mr.  Howard's  vindica- 
cation  is  to  depend),  I  confider  it  as  a 
manifeft  impoffibility,  that  controuling 
the  cbildj  fhonld  have  been  the  caufe  of 
the  young  man's  infanity.  If  any  fuch 
remote  caufe  could  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  producing  fuch  an  effect,  the  oppofite 
extreme  of  indulgence  would  have  been 
a  much  more  likely  one.  But  I  think  it 
highly  probable,  that  a  father,  whofe 
.prefence  was  afibciated  with  the  percep- 
tion of  reftraint  and  refufal,  fliould  always 
have  infpired  more  awe  than  affection ;  and 
fliould  never  have  created  that  filial  con- 
fidence, which  is  both  the  moft  pleafmg 

and 
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find  moft  falutary  of  the  fentimcnts  at- 
tending that  relation.  And  this  has  been 
the  great  evil  of  that  rigorous  mode  of 
education,  once  fo  general,  and  ftill 
frequent,  among  perfons  of  a  particular 
perfuafion.  I  have  authority  to  fay,  that 
Mr.  Howard  was  at  length  fenfible  that 
he  had  in  fome  meafure  miftaken  the 
mode  of  forming  his  fon  to  that  cha- 
racter hewifhed  him  to  acquire  j  though, 
with  refpett  to  his  mental  derange* 
ment,  I  know  that  he  imputed  n<* 
blame  to  himfelf  on  that  head.  With 
what  parental  forrow  he  was  affeded  by 
that  event  will  appear  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  narration. 

Having  now  given  fuch  a  view  of  the 
temper  and  manners  of  this  excellent 
perfon,  in  his  private  fituation,  as  may 

ferrc 
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ferve  to  introduce  him  to  the  reader's 
acquaintance  at  the  time  of  his  afluming 
a  public  character,  I  mall,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  proceed  to  trace  him  through 
thofe  years  of  his  life,  the  employment 
of  which  alone  has  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  the  curiofity  and  admiration  of 
his  countrymen. 

In  the  year  1773  Mr.  Howard  was 
nominated  High-Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Bedford.  An  obftacle,  however,  lay  in- 
the  way  of  his  accepting  that  office,  con- 
cerning which  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  remarks. 

"When  a  principled  Difienter,  whofe 
condition  in  life  permits  him  to  afpire 
to  the  honour  of  ferving  his  country  in 
fome  poft  of  magiftracy,  reflects  on  his 
fituation,  he  finds  that  he  muft  make 

his 


his  election  of  one  of  the  three  following 
determinations.  He  muft  either  com- 
ply with  a  religious  rite  of  another 
church,  merely  on  account  of  its  being 
made  the  condition  of  receiving  the  office; 
or  take  upon  himfelf  the  office  without 
fuch  compliance,  under  all  the  hazard 
that  attends  it;  or  he  muft  quietly  fit 
down  under  that  vacation  from  public 
charges  which  the  (late,  in  its  wifdom, 
has  impofed  upon  him,  fatisfied  with 
promoting  the  welfare  of  individuals  by 
modes  not  interdicted  to  him.  It  would 
be  great  prefumption  in  me  to  decide 
which  of  thefe  determinations  is  moft 
conformable  to  duty.  In  fact,  there  is 
only  a  choice  of  difficulties;  and  the  de- 
cifion  between  them  muft  be  left  to  every 
man's  own  feelings,  which,  if  his  inten- 
E  tions 
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tions  be  good  and  honeft,  will  fcarcely 
lead  him  wrong.  But  it  was  perfectly 
fuitable  to  Mr.  Howard's  character  to 
make  option  of  the  office  with  the  hazard: 
for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  no  confideration 
on  earth  could  have  induced  him  to  vio- 
late his  religious  principles  j  fo,  on  the 
other,  his  active  difpofition,  and  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  ftrongly  impelled  him 
to  afiume  a  ftation  in  which  thofe  quali- 
ties might  have  free  fcope  for  exertion ; 
and  as  to  perfonal  hazard,  that  was  never 
an  obflacle  in  his  way.  There  may  be 
cafuifts  who  will  condemn  this  choice, 
and  regard  it  as  a  ferious  offence  againft 
the  laws  of  his  country,  to  have  taken 
upon  him  an  office  without  complying 
with  its  preliminary  conditions.  But,  I 
conceive,  the  fincere  philamhropift  will 

rather 
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rather  make  a  different  reflection,  and 
feel  a  (hock  in  thinking,  that,  had  Mr. 
Howard  been  influenced  by  thofe  ap- 
prehenfions  which  would  have  operated 
upon  moft  men,  he  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  that  fituation,  which  gave 
occalion  to  all  thoie  fervices  which  he 
rendered  to  humanity  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  throughout  Europe  *. 

He 

*  The  penalties  to  which  Mr.  Howard  in  this 
inftance  expofed  himfelf  are  declared  in  the  follow- 
ing claufe  of  the  'i'eft  A£t,  which  cannot  too  often  be 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  Britons.  "  Every  per- 
•  *  fon  that  fhall  negleft  or  refufe  to  take  the  facra- 
"  crament  as  aforefaid,  and  yet,  after  fuch  negledl 
«*  or  refufal,  ihall  execute  any  of  the  faid  offices  or 
*'  employments,  and  being  thereupon  lawfully  con- 
•'"  victed,  Jhall  le  difabled  to  fus  or  u/e  any  afiion, 
ft  bill,  plaint ,  or  information,  in  courfe  of  ta-w,  or  to 
"  profecute  any  fuit  in  any  court  of  equity,  or  to  be 
*'  guardian  of  any  (bild,  or  extcutor  or  adm'niftrator 
E  2  "if 
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He  entered  upon  his  office  with  the  r«- 
folution  of  performing  all  its  duties  with 

"  of  any  per  fan,  or  capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed  of 
"  gift,  or  to  bear  any  office,  and  jball  forfeit  the  fum 
*'  of  five  hundred  pound:,  to  be  recovered  by  him  or 
''  them  that  Jhall  fue  for  the  farm" — In  the  debate 
on  the  repeal  of  this  aft,  the  Mover  with  much  elo- 
quence introduced  the  very  cafe  of  Mr.  Howard, 
and  feemed  confiderably  to  imprefs  his  audience  by 
the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  man  fuffering  its  penalties, 
in  confequence  of  an  information  which  any  villain 
might  lay  againft  him.  In  reply  it  was  faid,  that, 
whatever  were  a  man's  intentions,  if  he  voluntarily 
contravened  a  known  law  of  his  country,  it  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  a  hardlhip  that  he  incurred  the 
penalties  by  which  it  was  fan&ioned.  And  this  rea- 
foning  is  undoubtedly  juft,  as  it  refpe&s  the  intereft 
of  an  individual  put  in  competition  with  the  fecurity 
of  a  law.  But  furely  it  is  a  proper  conlideration 
for  the  legiflature,  whether  a  law  be  grounded  on 
thofe  principles  of  equity  and  general  utility  which 
can  juftify  the  impoiition  of  fuch  dreadful  penalties 
for  the  breach  of  it,  efpacially  when  experience  has 
Ih  wr,  that  the  moft  confcientious  and  well-inten- 
tioned perfons  are  moil  liable  to  incur  them. 

that- 
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that  punctuality  which  marked  his  con- 
dud  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  Of 
thefe,  one  of  the  moft  important,  though 
Jeaft  agreeable,  is  the  infpedlion  of  the 
frifons  within  its  jurifdiction.  But  this 
to  him  was  not  only  an  acl:  of  duty,  it 
interefted  him  as  a  material  concern  of 
humanity. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Howard  to  per- 
fons  "  lick  and  in  prifon"  is  by  himfelf 
dated  as  far  back  as  the  year  1756,  when 
he  was  induced  by  a  fingular,  but  what 
I  mould  call  a  fublime,  curiofity  to  vifit 
Lifbon,then  lying  in  the  recent  ruins  of  its 
terrible  earthquake.  The  packet  in  which 
he  failed  being  taken  by  a  French  pri- 
vateer, hej  with  the  reft  of  the  crew, 
was  firft  expofed  to  all  the  barbarities 
exercifed  by  thofe  licenfed  pirates,  who 
E  3  poffefs 
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pofiefs  the  right  of  the  fword,  not  mol- 
lified by  the  feelings  of  gentlemen ;  and, 
on  his  arrival  in  France,  he  for  a  time 
endured  fome  of  the  hardfhips  of  a  pri- 
foner  of  war,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  fuflferings  of  his  country- 
men in  the  fame  fituation.  Thefe,  on 
his  return  to  England,  he  took  care  to 
make  known  to  the  CommiJJioners  of 
Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen,  who  gave 
him  their  thanks  for  his  information, 
and  exerted  themfelves  to  obtain  redrefs. 
It  was  impoflible  that  fo  feeling  a  lefibn 
of  the  calamities  inflicted  upon  the  un-- 
protected  clafles  of  mankind,  by  fellow- 
creatures  "  dreffed  in  a  little  brief  au- 
thority," mould  fail  to  make  a  durable 
imprefiion  on  fuch  a  mind  as  Mr.  How- 
arfs. 

It 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  the  period  of 
his  ferving  the  office  of  meriff,  that  the 
diftrefles  of  thofe  confined  in  the  civil 
prifons  of  his  own  country  engaged  his 
particular  notice.  In  the  Introduction 
to  his  State  of  the  Prifons  he  has,  with 
the  moft  unaffuming  fimplicity,  related 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  his  inquiries ;  and 
in  what  manner  he  was  led,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  gaols  in  his  own  fmall 
county,  to  an  inveftigation  of  all  the 
circumftances  belonging  to  this  branch 
of  police  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  firft  thing  which  ftruck  him,  was 
the  enormous  injuftice  of  remanding  to 
prifon  for  the  payment  of  fees,  thofe  who 
had  been  acquitted  or  difcharged  with- 
out trial.  As  the  magiftrates  of  his 
county,  though  willing  to  redrefs  this 
E  4  grievance, 
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grievance,  did  not  conceive  themfelves 
poffefied  of  the  power  of  granting  a  re- 
medy, Mr.  Howard  travelled  into  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  counties  in  fearch  of 
a  precedent.  In  this  fearch,  fcenes  of 
calamity  and  injuftice  ftill  opening  upon 
him,  he  went  on,  and  paid  vifits  to  mod 
of  the  County  Gaols  in  England.  Some 
.peculiarly  deplorable  objecls  coming  in 
his  view  who  had  been  brought  from  the 
Bridewels,  he  was  induced  to  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  thefe  places  of  con- 
finement ;  for  which  purpofe  he  travelled 
again  into  the  counties  he  had  before 
fcen,  and  into  all  the  reft,  vifiting  Houfes 
of  Correction,  City  and  'Town  Gaols. 

He  had  carried  on  thefe  inquiries  with 
fo  much  afliduity,  that  fo  early  as  March 
1774  he  was  defired  to  communicate  his 

information 
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information  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  received  their  thanks.  As  he  was 
then  little  known,  I  cannot  much  won- 
cler  that  fo  extraordinary  an  inftarice  of 
pure  and  active  benevolence  was  not  uni- 
verfally  comprehended,  even  by  that  pa- 
triotic body  j  for  a  member  thought  fit 
to  afk  him,  "  at  whofe  expence  he  tra- 
velled ?"  a  queftion  which  Mr.  Howard 
could  fcarcely  anfwer  without  fome  in- 
dignant emotions.  Soon  after  this  pub- 
lic teftimony  given  to  the  exiftence  of 
great  abufes  and  defects  in  our  prifons, 
a  very  worthy  member,  Mr.  Popham, 
brought  into  the  Houfe  two  bills,  one 
for  the  relief  of  acquitted  prisoners  in 
matter  of  fees-,  the  other,  for  preferring 
the  health  of  pr if  oners.  Thefe  falutary 
acts  pa(Ted  during  the  fame  feffion,  and 

made 


made  a  commencement  of  thofe  reforms 
•which  have  fince  been  fo  much  extended. 
Mr.  Howard,  aware  of  the  great  defici- 
ency of  the  mode  of  promulgating  laws 
among  us,  had  thefe  ads  printed  in  a  dif- 
ferent character,  and  fent  to  every  keep- 
er of  a  county  gaol  in  England. 

In  this  year  he  was  induced,  by  the 
urgent  perfuafions  of  his  neighbours  and 
friends  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  to  ftand 
candidate,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  H^bit- 
bread,  to  reprefent  that  borough  in  Par- 
liament. No  two  perfons  could  be  bet- 
ter entitled  to  the  efteem  of  a  town  ;  and 
they  were  very  warmly  fupported  in  a 
conteft,  which  however  terminated  in  the 
return  of  two  other  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Wbitbread  and  Mr.  Howard  petitioned 
the  Houfe  againft  the  return ;  and  the 

event 
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event  was,  that  the  former,  and  one  of 
the  fitting  members,  were  declared  duly 
elected.     To  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  conftitution  of  that  borough,  it 
will  not  appear  extraordinary,  that  a  per- 
fon  poffefiing  the  attachment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitant  voters  mould  lofe 
his  election.     This,  however,  was  a  moft 
fortunate  circumftance   for   the  public; 
fmce,    if  Mr.  Howard  had  obtained  a 
feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  his  plans 
for  the  reformation  of  prifons  mud  have 
been    brought    within   a    narrow  com- 
pafs ;  and  the  collateral  inquiries  which, 
fo  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  humanity, 
.  he  afterwards  adopted,  could  never  have 
exifted. 

It  was  Mr.  Howard's  intention  to  have 
publilhed  his  account  of  Englifli  Prifons 

in 


in  fpring  1775;  but  as  he  was  fenfible, 
that  to  point  out  defects,  without  at  the 
fame  time  fnggefting  remedies,  would  be 
of  little  advantage,  he  thought  it  beft  to 
examine  with  his  own  eyes  what  had 
been  actually  put  in  practice  with  refpect 
to  this  part  of  police,  in  fome  of  the  moft 
enlightened  countries  on  the  continent. 
Accordingly,  in  thatyear  he vifited  France, 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany  j  and 
in  1776  repeated  his  vifit  to  thofe  coun- 
tries, and  alfo  went  to  Switzerland.  In 
the  intervals  he  made  a  journey  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  revifited  the  coun- 
ty gaols  and  many  others  in  England. 

Thus  furnifhed  with  a  flock  of  in- 
formation greater  than  had  ever  before 
been  collected  on  this  fubj^ctj  and,  in- 
deed, probably  greater  than  any  man 

had, 


had,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  ever  col- 
lected on  any  fubject  that  required  fimi- 
lar  pains  \  he  offered  it  to  the  public  in 
1777,  in  a  quarto  volume  of  near  500 
pages,  dedicated  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, by  way  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  honour  conferred  on  him 
by  their  thanks,  and  for  the  attention 
they  had  bellowed  on  the  bufinefs.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  this 
work,  I  (hall  juft  obferve,  that  fo  zealous 
was  Mr.  Howard  to  difiufe  information, 
and  fo  determined  to  obviate  any  idea 
that  he  meant  to  repay  his  expences  by 
the  profitable  trade  of  book-making^  that, 
befides  a  profufe  munificence  in  prefenting 
copies  to  all  the  principal  perfons  in. the 
kingdom,  and  all  his  particular  friends, 
he  infifted  on  fixing  the  price  of  the  vo- 
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lume  fo  low,  that,  had  every  copy  been 
fold,  he  would  ftill  have  prefented  the 
public  with  all  the  plates,  and  great  part 
of  the  printing.  And  this  practice  he 
followed  in  all  his  fubfequent  publica- 
tions; fo  that,  with  literal  propriety,  he 
may  be  faid  to  have  given  them  to  the 
world.  By  the  large  expences  of  his 
journey,  charities,  and  publications,  he 
has  made  himielf  even  a  greater  pecuniary 
benefactor  to  mankind  than  can  readily 
be  paralleled  in  any  age  or  country,  his 
proportionate  circumftances  confidered. 
Yet  how  fmall  a  pare  was  this  of  the  fa- 
crifices  he  made ! 

He  chofe  the  prefs  of  Mr.  Eyres  at 

Warrington,  induced  by  various  elegant 

fpecimens  which  had  iflued  from  it,  and 

by  the  opportunity  a  country  prefs  af- 
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forded,  of  having  the  work  done  under 
his  own  infpection,  at  his  own  time,  and 
with  all  the  minute  accuracy  of  correc- 
tion he  determined  to  beftow  on  it.  I 
may  alfo  fay,  that  an  opinion  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  might  there  enjoy  of  fome 
literary  afTiftance  in  the  revifion  and  im- 
provement of  his  papers,  was  a  farther 
motive.  To  this  choice  I  was  indebted 
for  that  intimate  perfonal  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  I  {hall  ever  efteem  one 
of  the  moft  honourable  circumftances  of 
my  life,  and  the  lively  recollection  of 
which  will,  I  truft,  never  quit  me  while 
memory  remains.  He  refided  inWarring- 
ton  during  the  whole  time  of  printing, 
and  his  attention  to  bufmefs  was  moft 
indefatigable.  During  'a  very  fevere 
winter  he  made  it  his  practice  to  rife  at 

three 


three  or  four  in  the  morning,  for  the 
purpofe  of  collating  every  word  and  fi- 
gure of  his  daily  proof  meet  with  the 
original. 

As  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  Mr. 
Howard's  literary  deficiencies,  it  is  be- 
come neceffary  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  works  were  com- 
pofed.  On  his  return  from  his  tours  he 
took  all  his  memorandum-books  to  an 
old  retired  friend  of  his,  who  afiifted  him 
in  methodizing  them,  and  copied  out 
the  whole  matter  in  correct  language. 

O         O 

They  were  then  put  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Price,  from  whom  they  underwent 
a  revifion,  and  received  occafionally  con- 
fiderable  alterations.  What  Mr.  Howard 
himfelf  thought  of  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  his  afiiftance,  will  appear 

from 
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from  the  following  pafiages  in  letters  to 
Dr.  Price.  "  I  am  afhamed  to  think 
"  how  much  I  have  accumulated  your 
"  labours,  yet  I  glory  in  that  afiiftance 
"  to  which  I  owe  fo  much  credit  in  the 
"  world,  and,  under  Providence,  fuccefs 

"  in  my  endeavours." •"  It  is  from 

"  your  kind  aid  and  affiftance,  my  dear 
"  friend,  that  I  derive  fo  much  of  my 
"  character  and  influence.  1  exult  in 
"  declaring  it,  and  mail  carry  a  grate- 
"  ful  fenfe  of  it  to  the  lad  hour  of  my 
"  exiftence." — With  his  papers  thus  cor- 
rected, Mr.  Howard  came  to  the  prefs  at 
Warrington ;  and  firft  he  read  them  all 
over  carefully  with  me,  which  perufal 
was  repeated,  meet  by  meet,  as  they 
were  printed.  As  new  -facts  and  ob- 
fervations  were  continually  fuggefting 
F  themfelves 
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themfelves  to  his  mind,  he  put  the  mat- 
ter of  them  upon  paper  as  they  occurred, 
and  then  requefted  me  to  clothe  them  in 
fuch  expreffions  as  I  thought  proper. 
On  thefe  occafions,  fuch  was  his  diffi- 
dence, that  I  found  it  difficult  to  make 
him  acquiefce  in  his  own  language  when, 
as  frequently  happened,  it  was  unex- 
ceptionable. Of  this  additional  matter, 
fome  was  interwoven  with  the  text,  but 
the  greater  part  was  necefiarily  thrown 
into  notes,  which,  in  fome  of  his  vo- 
lumes, are  numerous. 

The  title  of  this  firft  work  is,  The  State 
of  the  Prifons  in  England  and  Wales; 
with  preliminary  Obfervations,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  fome  Foreign  Prifons.  It  begins 
with  a  general  View  of  Diftrefs  in  Prifonsy 
Ihewing  in  what  refpefts  thofe  of  Eng- 
land 
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land  are  deficient  in  the  articles  of  food, 
water,  bedding,  and  frefh  air;  and  that 
the  morals  of  the  prifoners  are  totally 
neglected,  the  mod  criminal  and  aban- 
doned being  fuffered  to  corrupt  the 
younger  and  lefs  praclifed.  Notice  is 
alfo  taken  of  the  gaol-fever,  a  difeafe 
which  has  in  a  peculiar  manner  infefted 
the  prifons  of  this  country,  and  has  at 
various  times  fpread  its  ravages  from 
them  among  our  courts  of  judicature, 
our  fleets,  and  armies.  The  author's 
next  fection  is  on  Bad  Cuftoms  in  Prifons, 
under  which  he  takes  notice  of  the  de- 
mand of  garnifli,  the  permiflion  of  gam- 
ing, the  ufe  of  irons,  the  practice  of  va- 
rying the  towns  where  the  afiizes  are 
held,  the  local  unfrequency  of  gaol-de- 
livery, the  fees  dill  demanded  by  clerks 
F  2  of 
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of  aflize  and  of  the  peace,  the  non-refi- 
dency  of  gaolers,  the  crowding  of  gaols 
with  the  wives  and  children  of  prifoners, 
and  the  circumftance  of  fome  gaols  being 
private  property.  From  this,  and  the 
foregoing  feclion,  every  one  muft  be 
convinced  of  the  dreadful  ftate  of  our 
police  in  this  important  matter,  and  the 
abfolute  neceffity  for  a  reformation.  For 
proof  that  the  complaints  here  made  in 
general  terms  are  not  unfounded  or  ex- 
aggerated, he  properly  refers  to  the  fub- 
fequent  account  of  particular  gaols,  where 
they  are  too  abundantly  verified.  He 
concludes  the  fecond  feclion  with  an  enu- 
meration of  all  the  prifoners  in  England 
and  Wales,  under  their  feveral  clafles, 
who,  in  1776,  amounted  to  4084,  a 
number  much  lefs  than  fome  vague  con- 
jectures 


jectures  had  ftated,  yet  fufficiently  great 
to  demand  the  ferious  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature,  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered 
that  every  man  in  prifon  may  be  reckon- 
ed to  have  two  dependents  on  him  for 
fupport. 

Mr.  Howard's  third  feflion  offers  pro- 
pofed  Improvements  in  the  StruRure  and 
Management  ofPrifons.  He  begins  with 
obfervations  on  the  prifon  itfelf,  with 
refpect  to  its  fituation  and  plan,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  illuftrated  by  an  engrav- 
ing. He  then  proceeds  to  that  moft  ef- 
fential  topic,  the  regulations.  Thefe  he 
confiders  under  the  feveral  heads  of  gaol- 
er, chaplain,  furgeon,  fees,  cleanlinefs, 
food,  bedding,  rules  and  orders,  and 
infpector.  He  much  infills  upon  the 
necefiity  of  abfolutely  taking  away  the 
F  3  taj 


tap  from  the  keepers  of  prifons,  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  which  was  obvioufly  the  caufe 
of  promoting  intemperance  and  riot, 
from  the  intereft  it  gave  the  keeper  in 
fuch  irregularities.  In  lieu  of  this  fource 
of  profit,  he  propofes  a  liberal  addition  to 
the  falaries  of  this  officer,  the  importance 
and  refpectability  of  whofe  employ  he 
every  where  inculcates.  He  makes  a  fe- 
parate  article  of  bridewels,  the  original 
penitentiary-houfes  of  the  country,  and 
planned  with  much  wifdom,  but  which, 
by  long  neglect  and  abufe,  were  become 
rather  a  nuifance  than  an  advantage  to 
the  police.  In  many  of  them,  though 
the  perfons  confined  were  fentenced  to 
bard  labour,  no  work  of  any  kind  was 
done ;  and  this  flate  of  idlenefs,  with  the 
company  of  hardened  criminals,  proved 

to 
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to  be  a  moft  effectual  method  of  complet- 
ing the  corruption  of  young  and  petty  of- 
fenders. Various  excellent  remarks  and 
fuggeftions  are  given  in  the  whole  of  this 
fection,  which  contains  the  groundwork 
of  all  improvement  in  the  economy  of 
prifons  and  houfes  of  corre*5Hon. 

In  feet.  IV.  Mr.  Howard  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Foreign  Prifons ;  not  of  all  he 
had  feen,  but  'of  fuch  only  as  afforded 
matter  of  inftruction ;  nor  in  thefe  does 
he  notice  the  frauds  and  defects  he  ob- 
ferved,  for  he  fays,  "  the  redrefs  and 
"  inveftigation  of  foreign  abufes  was  not 
*c  my  object."  The  countries  of  which 
the  prifons  are  defcribed  are  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Flanders.  In  the  firft,  the  fufpicious 
policy  which  then  prevailed  would  have 
F  4  rendered 


rendered  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  have 
obtained  accefs  to  the  interior  part  of  the 
prifons,  had  he  not  availed  himfelf  of  a 
benevolent  rule,  which  permits  any  per- 
fon  to  diftribUte  alms  to  the  prifoners 
with  his  own  hands.  A  fpirit  of  order 
and  precifion,  tempered  with  humanity, 
was  obfervable  in  the  conduct  of  this 
department,  the  regulations  of  which 
were  fixed  by  a  very  comprehenfive  and 
judicious  code  contained  in  an  arret  of 
1717.  In  Switzerland,  the  feparation  of 
male  and  female  prifoners,  the  folitary 
confinement  of  felons,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  thofe  called  galley-flaves,  are 
circumftances  deferving  notice.  The 
German  prifons  are  regulated  in  a  fimilar 
manner;  and  the  houfes  of  correction 
at  Mankeim,  Hamburgh^  and  Bremen,  af-^ 
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ford  ufeful  examples  of  order  and  induf- 
try.  But  it  is  in  Holland  that  the  pur- 
pofe  of  reforming  criminals  by  a  courfe 
of  difcipline  is  carried  into  execution  with 
moft  care  and  effect.  Few  debtors  and 
few  atrocious  offenders  are  to  be  found 
there-,  and  the  rafp  and  fpin-houfes  con- 
tain the  great  body  of  prifoners.  The 
regulations  of  thefe  are  given  in  detail, 
and  the  different  employments  of  the 
prifoners  in  different  towns  are  particu- 
larly noted.  Holland  appears  to  be  Mr. 
Howard's  great  Jchool,  to  which  we  ihall 
fee  that  he  was  never  wearied  in  return- 
ing. The  Auftrian  Netherlands  offer  fome 
of  the  largeft  eftablifhments  of  the  peni- 
tentiary kind,  and  prove  the  pofiibility 
of  managing  a  great  number  of  criminals 
fo  as  to  make  them  ufeful-  to  the  (late, 

and 
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and  decent  in  their  behaviour,  by  the  aid 
of  fteady  difcipline  and  feparate  confine- 
ment at  night.  Mr.  Howard  faw,  what 
I  fuppofe  was  then  deemed  an  impofli- 
bility  in  England,  in  the  houfe  of  cor- 
rection at  Ghent,  near  190  flout  crimi- 
nals, governed  with  as  much  apparent 
eafe  as  the  moil  fober  and  well-difpofed 
aflembly  in  civil  fociety.  The  regula- 
tions of  this  prifon  are  defervedly  given 
at  fome  length.  Mr.  Howard  concludes 
this  fe<Stion  with  a  forcible  and  manly 
appeal  to  his  countrymen  with  refpect  to 
the  comparifon  he  was  obliged  to  exhibit 
between  foreign  and  Englifh  police  in 
this  point,  fo  unfavourable  to  the  latter ; 
calling  upon  his  reader  to  judge,  from 
the  fads  laid  before  him,  "  whether  a 
defign  of  reforming  our  prifons  be  merely 
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vifionary-,  and  whether  idlenefs,  debau- 
chery, difeafe,  and  famine,  be  the  necef- 
fary  attendants  of  a  prifon,  or  only  con^ 
needed  with  it  in  our  ideas,  for  want  of 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  and  more  en- 
larged views," 

Sedlion  V.  takes  up  the  greateft  part  of 
the  book.  It  contains  a  particular  ac- 
count of  Englifh  prifons,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  circuits,  and  comprifing 
every  county  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  mode  adopted  is  very  well  contrived 
for  the  eafy  confutation  of  magiftrates  and 
other  perfons  concerned.  Every  principal 
prifon  in  London,  and  every  county  and 
city  gaol,  has  the  leading  facts  refpedling 
it  difpofed  in  a  fhort  table  under  the  four 
heads  of  gaoler,  prlfoners,  chaplain,  and 
furgeon.  A  brief  defcription  follows  of 

fituation, 


fituation,  plan,  meafurements,  &c.  with 
fuch  remarks,  either  of  approbation  or 
cenfure,  as  the  circumftances  fuggefted. 
Lifts  are  given  of  legacies  and  bene- 
factions-, and  all  tables  of  fees,  and  rules 
and  orders,  are  copied  'verbatim.  Next 
to  thefe,  are  concife  accounts  of  all  the 
county  bridewels,  and  the  town  gaols 
and  bridewels,  with  occafional  remarks. 
The  work  is  clofed  by  fome  tables  relative 
to  fees  and  numbers,  crimes  and  punifh- 
ments  of  criminals.  A  Ihort  conclusion 
terminates  the  whole,  in  which  the  author 
apologizes  for  the  language  of  cenfure 
he  has  fo  often  been  compelled  to  ufe, 
enumerates  the  leading  objects  requiring 
reform,  and  promifes,  that  if  fuch  a 
thorough  parliamentary  enquiry  into  this 
great  object,  as  alone  can  prove  effectual 
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to  put  it  upon  a  proper  footing,  fhould 
be  undertaken,  he  would  devote  his  time 
to  a  more  extenfive  foreign  journey,  for 
the  fake  of  obtaining  new  information  to 
lay  before  the  public. 

I  cannot  difmifs  the  account  of  Mr. 
Howard's  firft  and  great  work,  without 
a  few  reflections,  to  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  it  gives  rife.  And  firft,  we  may 
derive  from  it  a  clear  idea  of  the  capital 
objects  which  the  author  had  at  heart  re- 
fpecting  prifoners.  Thefe  were,  to  alle- 
viate their  miferies,  and  correft  their  vices. 
As  to  the  former  purpofe,  he  confidered 
that  men,  partaking  a  common  nature, 
have  certain  claims  upon  their  fellow- 
creatures  which  nothing  can  entirely  ab- 
rogate j — that  even  the  higheft  degree  of 
criminality  does  not  abfolutely  exclude 
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companion  towards  the  perpetrators  of 
crimes,  efpecially  when  differing  under 
their  effects ; — that  as  no  man  pafTes 
through  life  without  fome  deviation  from 
ftrift  rectitude,  fo  none  has  lived  without 
the  performance  of  fome  good  actions  ;— 
and  that,  although  human  laws  muft 
draw  a  line  between  fuch  circumflances 
of  conduct  as  do,  or  do  not,  come  within 
their  cognizance,  yet  there  is  a  tribunal 
before  which  all  mankind  muft  appear 
as  culprits,  only  diftinguifhed  by  the  de- 
gree of  delinquency.  •  He  further  conli- 
dered,  that  among  the  inmates  of  a  prifon 
there  is  every  pofiible  degree  of  moral 
demerit,  from  the  mere  inconfiderate  vio- 
lation of  fome  hard,  ill-underflood,  local 
law,  to  the  deliberate  breach  of  the  moft 
facred  and  univerfal  rule  of  action ;  and 

that 
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that  a  great  number  are,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  innocent  perfons,  only  under  a 
temporary  ftate  of  confinement,  till  their 
conduct  is  properly  inveftigated.  From 
thefe  different  views  of  the  fubjecl:,  he 
convinced  himfelf,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  fociety  to  pay  due  attention  to 
the  health,  and,  in  fome  degree,  even  to 
the  comforts,  of  all  who  are  held  in  a 
ftate  of  confinement; — that  wanton  and 
unneceflary  rigour  mould  be  pradtifed 
upon  none ; — and  that  fome  were  entitled 
to  all  the  indulgences  compatible  with 
their  condition.  It  was,  however,  by 
no  means  his  wifh  (as  fome  chofe  to  re- 
prefent  it)  to  render  a  prifon  fo  comfort- 
able an  abode,  that  the  loweft  order  of 
fociety  might  find  their  condition  even 
bettered  by  admiflion  into  it.  On  the 
4  contrary, 


contrary,  the  fyftem  of  difcipKne  which 
he  defired  to  eftablifh,  was  fuch  as  would 
appear  extremely  grievous  to  thofe  of  an 
idle  and  licentious  difpofition.  For,  when- 
ever imprifonment  was  made  the  punijb- 
ment  of  a  crime,  his  idea  of  reformation 
became  a  leading  principle  in  the  regula- 
tion of  prifons;  and  it  was  that  which 
coft  him  the  chief  labour  in  collecting 
and  applying  facts.  To  accomplifh  this 
end,  he  Ihewed  that  thefe  things  were 
eflential  j — ftrict  and  conftant  fuperinten- 
dence — clofe  and  regular  employment — 
religious  inftruction — rewards  for  induf- 
try  and  good  behaviour,  and  penalties 
for  floth  and  audacioufnefs — diftribution 
into  clafles  and  divifions  according  to 
age,  fex,  delinquency,  &c. — and  occa- 
fional  and  nocturnal  folitude.  In  laying 
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down  thefe  regulations,  he  might  be 
thought  to  have  given  way  to  a  certain 
aufterity,  were  it  not  fo  tempered  by  at- 
tention to  the  real  demands  of  human 
nature,  and  fanftified  by  a  regard  to  the 
bcft  interefts  of  offenders  themfclves,  that 
the  friend  of  mankind  was  ever  apparent, 
even  in  the  ftricl  difciplinarian.  Pie  ex- 
tremely lamented  that  the  plan  of  refor- 
mation feemed,  of  all  parts  of  his  fyftem 
of  improvement,  lead  entered  into  or  un- 
derftood  in  this  country.  The  vulgar 
idea  that  our  criminals  are  hardened 
and  abandoned  beyond  all  pofiibility  of 
amendment,  appeared  to  him  equally  ir^ 
rational  and  pernicious.  He  fcorned* 
through  negligence  or  defpair,  to  give  up 
the  word  cafes  of  mental  corruption  ;  he 
fully  believed  that  proper  remedies,  duly 
G  adminiftered, 


adminiftered,  would  recover  a  large  mare 
of  them  ;  atid  he  thought  it  the  greateft 
of  cruelties  to  confign  a  foul  to  perdition, 
without  having  made  every  effort  for  re- 
trieving it.  Merely  to  get  rid  of  convicts 
by  execution  or  perpetual  banifhment,  he 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  barbarous  policy, 
equally  denoting  want  of  feeling,  and 
deficiency  of  refource  •,  and  he  had  not 
fo  much  Englifh  prejudice  about  him,  as 
to  fuppofe,  that  a  fyftem  not  adopted  in 
this  country  was  therefore  abfurd  or  im- 
practicable. 

My  fecond  topic  of  reflection  is  the 
finking  proof  this  work  affords  of  the 
extenfive  benefit,  arifing  from  a  free 
prefs.  By  its  means  we  fee  an  individual, 
enjoying  neither  royal  nor  minifterial, 
patronage,  but  folely  borne  up  by  ardent 
8  zeal 


zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  the  re- 
fources  of  his  own  mind -and  fortune,  en- 
abled, not  only  to  lay  before  the  vrorld 
complete  information  concerning  a  moft 
important  and  little  known  fubject,  but, 
in  fome  meafurc,  alfo  to  enforce  the  cor- 
rection of  abufes,  by  bringing  before  the 
bar  of  the  public  thofe  by  whofe  negli- 
gence or  criminality  they  had  been  fof- 
tered.  For  as  the  hiftory  of  mankind  has 
(hewn,  on  the  one  hand,  that  palpable 
injuftice  and  mifmanagement,  even  in  an 
abfolute  government)  cannot  long  (land 
their  ground  againft  the  odium  of  an  en- 
lightened public;  fo,  on  the  other,  it  has 
proved,  that  even  in  free  conductions, 
notwithftanding  all  their  boafted  checks 
and  balances,  very  grofs  abufes  may  long 
prevail,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  open 
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day,  and  fubmitted  to  the  cenfure  of  the 
nation  at  large.  It  is  fcarcely,  I  think, 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  freedom  we  enjoy 
in  this  country,  and  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  every  pernicious  project,  are  lefs  owing 
to  the  mechanifm  of  our  conftitution,  than 
to  the  habitual  practice  (rather  affumed 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  people  than  granted 
by  the  laws)  of  fubjecting  every  public 
meafurc  to  popular  difcuffion  by  means 
of  the  prefs.  From  this  ready  communi- 
cation of  facts  and  opinions,  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  many  ufeful  defigns  and  im- 
provements have  among  us  originate^ 
from  perfons  who  had  neither  power  nor 
intereft  of  their  own,  but  whofe  plans 
were  adopted  in  confequence  of  the  pub- 
lic conviction.  The  refpect  paid  to  Mr. 
.Howard's  virtues,  abilities,  and  induftry, 
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placed  him  in  a  manner  at  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  he  had  engaged 
as  a  volunteer  ;  and  this,  not  only  in  his 
own  country,  but  afterwards,  in  fome 
measure,  throughout  Europe.  Though 
in  exercifing  the  office  of  a  cenfor  he  was 
fuperior  to  the  fear  of  giving  offence, 
yet  he  ever  obferved  the  utmoft  delicacy 
in  marking  out  individuals  as  objects  of 
blame.  He  boldly  and  forcibly  difplay- 
ed  the  abuffy  but  left  it  to  thofe  more 
immediately  concerned,  to  take  notice 
of  the  delinquent.  It  cannot  be  queftion- 
ed,  that  numbers  looked  with  ah  evil  eye 
upon  his  keen  refearches  and  free  de- 
teclions ;  but  how  could  they  venture, 
before  the  public,  to  confront  a  man. 
whofe  aflertions  were  correct,  whofe  in- 
tentions were  above  all  fufpicion,  and 
G  3  whofe 
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whofe  life  would  ftand  the  fevereft  teft  ? 
May  this  example  animate  all  future 
friends  of  mankind  with  a  noble  confi- 
dence becoming  their  caufe ! 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  now  took  up, 
with  laudable  zeal,  the  important  bulmefs  of 
regulating  the  prilons;  and  in  the  draught 
of  a  bill  "  to  punilh  by  imprifonment  and 
hard  labour  certain  offenders,  and  to 
eftablifti  proper  places  .  for  their  recep- 
tion," the  plan  was  formed  upon  the 
Rafp  and  Spin-houfes  in  Holland.  Mr; 
Howard  was  now  called  upon  by  his 
promife,  las  well  as  his  inclination,  to 
make  a  new  tour  for  the  purpofe  of 
acquiring  frelh  and  more  exacl:  informa- 
tion. He,  accordingly,  in  April  1778* 
went  over  to  Holland ',  and  revifited  with 
the  greateft  attention  the  well-conducled 
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eftablifliments  of  the  penitentiary  kind 
in  the  United  Provinces.  Thence  he 
travelled  into  Germany,  taking  his  courfe 
through  Hanover  and  Berlin,  to  Vienna. 
From  this  capital  he  proceeded  to  Italy 
by  Venice;  and,  having  gone  as  farfouth 
as  Naples,  returned  by  the  weflern  fide  of 
that  country  to  Switzerland.  Thence  he 

4 

purfued  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine  through 
Germany ;  and,  eroding  the  Low  Countries 
to  France,  returned  to  England  in  Jan. 
1779.  During  the  fpring  and  fummer 
of  this  year  he  made  another  complete 
tour  of  England  and  Wales,  and  like- 
wife  took  a  journey  through  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

The  labours  of  thefe  two  years  were 
certainly  not  lefs  productive  of  ufeful  in- 
formation than  his  former  journies.     In 
G  4  fome 
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fome  refpecls  they  were  more  valuable, 
fince,  being  now  fully  mailer  of  his  fub- 
je£t,  and  acquainted  with  the  means  of 
procuring  the  beft  intelligence,  he  purfued 
his  inquiries  with  greater  eafe  and  effect. 
He  was  now,  too,  a  diftinguilhed  charac- 
ter in.  Europe,  and  might  venture  to 
aflume  that  kind  of  authority,  to  which 
the  collection  of  facls,  interefting  to  all 
civilized  nations,  feemed  to  entitle  him. 
It  is  here  proper  to  mention,  that  although 
he  often  found  it  necefiary,  efpecially 
when  treading  new  ground,  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  recommendations  to  perfons  high 
in  rank  and  office;  yet  that  he  much 
preferred,  when  he  could  praclife  it,  car- 
rying on  his  refearches  as  an  unknown 
individual,  whofe  bufmefs  was  not  fufpecl- 

sd,  and  who  took  fuch  times  and  oppor- 
tunities 
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tunities  of  making  his  vifits,  as  fccured 
him  againft  any  thing  like  difguife  or 
preparation.  And  it  was  his  general 
cuftom,  after  he  had  once  obtained  accefs 
to  a  prifon  by  the  prefence  and  interpo- 
fition  of  authority,  to  flay  fome  time  in 
the  place,  or  revifit  it,  for  the  purpofe  of 
renewing  his  enquiries  fingle  and  unex- 
pe&ecj.  Thus  careful  was  he  to  guard 
againft  deception ;  and  with  fuch  coolnefs 
of  inveftigation  did  he  execute  a  defign. 
which  it  required  fo  much  ardour  of  mind 
to  conceive ! 

I  fhall  not,  however,  conceal,  that  fome 
fenfible  and  not  uncandid  obfervers  of 
his  conducl  have  thought  him  too  apt 
to  be  prejudiced  by  firft  imprefllons,  the 
effects  of  which  it  appeared,  extremely 
Difficult  to  remove-,  and  they  have  alfo 

charged 
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charged  him  with  fometimes  giving  un- 
due credit  to  perfons  of  inferior  condition, 
nt  the  places  where  he  was  making  his 
inquiries  -,   and  likewife   with    being  ap- 
parently better  pleafed  with   finding  oc- 
cafion  to  cenfure  than  to  commend.     If, 
in  a  few  initances,  there  may  have  been 
grounds  for  thefe  imputations  (as  nothing 
human  is  without  its  defers),  yet  I  think 
his  works  may,  on  the  whole,   be  confi- 
dently referred  to,  as  proving,feby  an  im- 
menfe  mafs  of  allowed  and  u  neon  trad  icted 
facts,  the  accuracy  of  his  reprefentations. 
It  is  likewife  to  be  confidered,   that,   as 
abufes  in  general  proceed  from  fupericrs, 
it  was  not  likely  that  a  fair  aca.-unt  of 
them  mould  be  obtained  from  that  quar- 
ter :  and,  as  his  great  purpofe  was  to  cor- 
y  it  is  natural  that  his  attention  fhould 

have 
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have  been  more  drawn  to  what  was  wrong 
than  what  was  right.  A  Hercules  who 
went  about  in  order  to  contend  with 
monfters,  had  little  to  do  with  the  fair 
forms  of  civil  life.  Yet  numerous  in- 
ftances  of  liberal  praife  may  be  found  in 
his  works,  eipecially  where  he  could  pro- 
pofe  the  objedt  of  it  as  an  example  pro- 
per for  imitation. 

The  tours  now  before  us  were  like- 
wife  rendered  richer  in  utility  by  the 
comprehenfion  of  another  great  objecl:, 
that  of  hofpitals.  To  thefe  inftitutions 
of  humanity  Mr,  Howard  had  long  been 
attached;  he  had  been  a  promoter  of 
them,  and  attentive  to  their  improve- 
ment ;  and  in  his  journies  through  this 
kingdom,  he  had  feldom  failed  to  vifit 
the  hofpitals  and  infirmaries  fituated  in 

our 
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our  principal  towns.  He  had  alfo,  in  his 
firft  publication,  taken  curfory  notice  of 
a  few  which  he  faw  abroad.  But  he  now 
made  them  an  avowed  object  of  his  ex- 
amination; a  circumftance,  it  may  be 
fuppofed,  not  a  little  pleafing  to  his  me- 
dical friends.  For,  although  the  know- 
ledge collected  by  a  profeflional  man 
with  fimilar  opportunities  would,  doubt- 
lefs,  have  been  more  applicable  to  the 
purpofe  of  fcience,  yet  matter  of  fact, 
accurately  ftated  by  a  fenfible  obferver, 
muft  ever  have  its  value.  Befides,  where 
can  we  expect  to  fee  the  fpirit  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Howard,  united,  in  one  of  our 
profefiion,  with  his  fortune  and  Icifure? 

The  fruit  of  all  this  refearch  appeared 
jn  the  year  1780,  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
State  of  tbe  Prifons  in  England  and  Wales  j 

containing 
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containing  a  further  Account  of  Foreign 
Prifons  and  Hofpitals,  with  additional  Re- 
marks on  the  Prifons  of  this  Country.  It 
is  a  quarto  volume  of  about  200  pages, 
with  feveral  plates.  The  work  begins, 
with  the  foreign  prifons  and  hofpitals ; 
and  Holland  takes  the  lead,  fince  a  main 
object  of  the  journey  was  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  excellent  regulations  of  the 
houfes  of  correction  in  that  country. 
Many  of  the  rules,  dietaries,  &c.  are 
copied ;  and  on  quitting  the  country,  Mr. 
Howard  gives  his  teftimony  to  the  large 
field  of  information  on  this  fubject  that 
it  affords,  and  fays,  that  he  knows  not 
which  moft  to  admire,  "  the  neatnefs 
and  cleanlinefs  appearing  in  the  prifons, 
the  induftry  and  regular  conduct  of 
the  prifoners,  or  the  humanity  and  at- 
tention 
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tention  of  the  magiftrates  and  governors." 
He  takes  little  notice  of  the  hofpitals  for 
the  fick  in  Holland,  not  approving  their 
mode  of  keeping  patients  fo  warm,  and 
excluding  the  frefli  air.  At  Berlin,  the 
regularity  and  ftrietnefs  of  the  police  fhews 
the  ruling  fpirit  of  the  great  Frederic. 
A  work-houfe  here  is  conduced  in  the 
bed  Dutch  mode.  Vienna  affords  little 
to  commend  in  its  prifons :  on  the  con- 
trary, its  horrid  dungeons  feem  the 
abode  of  the  extremeft  human  mifery. 
Scarcely  any  thing  in  Mr.  Howard's  de* 
fcriptions  is  more  touching  than  the  fol- 
lowing picture :  "  In  one  of  the  dark 
dungeons,  down  twenty-four  fteps,  I 
thought  I  had  found  a  perfon  with  the 
gaol-fever.  He  was  loaded  with  heavy 
irons,  and  chained  to  the  wall :  anguifh 

and 
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and  mifery  appeared  with  tears  clotted 
on  his  face.  He  was  not  capable  of 
fpeaking  to  me ;  but,  on  examining  his 
breaft  and  feet  for  peteebut^  or  fpots,  and 
finding  a  ftrong  intermitting  pulle,  I  was 
convinced  that  he  was  not  ill  of  that  dif- 
order.  A  prifoner  in  an  oppofite  cell 
told  me,  that  the  poor  creature  had  de- 
fired  him  to  call  for  afiiftance,  and  he 
had  done  it,  but  was  not  heard  *."  The 

charities 

*  This  fcene  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  frontifpiece  to 
Mr.  Hay  ley's  Ode  to  Mr.  Hiivard',  and  it  is  better 
drawn  in  the  following  ftanza  of  that  perform- 
ance. 

Where  in  the  dungeon's  loathfome  lhade 
The  fpeechlefs  captive  clanks  his  chain, 
With  heartlefs  hope  to  raife  that  aid 
His  feeble  cries  have  call'd  in  vain  : 
Thine  eye  his  dumb  complaint  explores  ; 
Thy  voice  his  parting  breath  reftores ; 

Thy 
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charities  of  this  city,  chiefly  founded  by 
the  late  Emprefs  Queen,  are  much  more 
pleafmg  fubjects  of  defcription. 

Mr.  Howard  entered  Italy  with  high 
expectations  of  improvement  from  its  nu- 
merous charitable  inftitutions  and  pub- 
lic edifices ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
was  altogether  difappointed,  as  this  coun- 
try affords  him  a  pretty  long  and  intereft- 
ing  article.  The  governments  in  which 
a  fpirit  of  improvement,  and  attention  to 
public  objects,  feem  mod  to  prevail,  are 
thofe  of  Milan  and  Tufcany.  The  hof- 
pitals  in  Italy  afford  fome  novelties  and 
uieful  hints  i  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  difference  among  them  as  to  clean- 
linefs  and  good  management.  Rome  and 

Thy  cares  his  ghaftly  vifage  clear 

Frqm  death's  chill  dew,  with  many  a  clotted  tear, 

And  to  his  thankful  foul  returning  life  endear. 

Milan 
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Milan  have  well  conducted  houfes  of 
correction,  of  which  plans  and  defcriptions 
are  given.  In  a  room  of  the  former  is 
infcribed  a  fentence,  which  fo  admirably 
expreffed  Mr.  Howard's  idea  concerning 
the  purpofe  of  civil  policy  relative  to  cri- 
minals, that  he  would,  I  believe,  almoft 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  tra- 
velled thither  for  that  alone.  PARUM 

EST  COERCERE  IMPROBOS  POENA,  NISI 
PROBOS  EFFICTAS  DISCIPLINA.  //  JS 

doing  little  to  reftrain  the  bad  by  puni/h- 

menty  unlefs  you  render  them  good  ly  dif- 

ctpline.     The  galleys  belonging  to  various 

ftates  in  Italy,  and  Ufed  for  punifhment, 

may  be  ufefully  compared  with  our  hulks. 

The  weftern  fide   of  Germany   offers 

fome  good   regulations  in  its  houfes  of 

corrections  but  in  general,  the  police  of 

H  this 


this  country  is  no  object  of  imitation. 
The  dungeons  of  Liege  prefent  pi&ures 
to  the  imagination  more  dreadful,  if  pof- 
fible,  than  thofe  of  Vienna.  "  In  de- 
fcending  deep  below  ground  (ays  Mr. 
Howard)  I  heard  the  moans  of  the  mi- 
ferable  wretches  in  the  dark  dungeons. 
The  fides  and  roof  were  all  ftone.  In 
wet  feafons,  water  from  the  fofles  gets 
into  them.,  and  has  greatly  damaged  the 

floors." -"  The   dungeons   in  the 

new  prifon  are  abodes  of  mifery  Hill  more 
(hocking;  and  confinement  in  them  fo 
overpowers  human  nature,  as  fometimes 
irrecoverably  to  take  away  the  fenfes. 
/  heard  the  cries  of  the  diftrafited  as  I  went 
down  to  them."  Surely  the  Liegois  can- 
not be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  place 
civil  authority  in  different  hands  from 

thofe 
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thofe  who  thus  outraged  the  feelings  of 
human  nature! 

The  additional  notices  of  France  are 
diftinguifhed  by  an  account  of  the  Baf- 
tille,  extrafted  from  a  fcarce  pamphlet, 
which  Mr.  Howard  procured,  not  without 
hazard,  and  a  tranQation  of  the  whole 
of  which  he  likewife  printed.  He  had 
reafon  to  believe,  that  this  expofure  to 
all  Europe  of  the  horrid  fecrets  of  this 
<ff  prifon  houfe,"  was  a  caufe  that  his 
after-vifits  to  that  country  were  attended 
with  no  fmall  danger  to  his  liberty ;  and 
it  was  once  not  improbable,  that  Mr. 
Hc"jyard  ihould  have  been  in  the  number 
of  thofe  victims  whom  the  demolition 
of  that  fortrefs  of  defpotifm  reftored  to 
light  and  freedom.  What  a  .triumph 
muft  it  have  been  to  him,  to  have  learn- 
H  2  ed, 


ed,  that  the  frowning  towers,  which  could 
not  be  approached,  or  even  gazed  at, 
without  offence,  were  levelled  to  the 
ground,  as  the  firft  facrifice  to  the  re- 
covered rights  of  a  generous  nation  !  It 
is  remarkable,  that  France  was  of  all 
countries  that  in  which  he  found  in- 
telligence concerning  the  prifons,  and 
other  government  eftablifhments,  mod 
difficult  to  be  obtained  j  and  this  union 
of  the  fufpicious  rigour  of  the  police 
with  the  exterior  gaiety  and  frivolity  of 
the  national  character,  gave  him  no  fmall 
difguft.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the 
change  in  their  conftitution  will  foften 
this  contraft  into  a  defirable  harmony  be- 
tween the  principles  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  and  the  manners  of  the  people. 
Great  Britain  being  then  at  war  with 

France, 
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France,  Spain,  and  America,  Mr.  How- 
ard could  not  be  unmindful  of  that  clafs 
of  honourable  prifoners  to  which  he  him- 
felf  had  once  belonged.  He  very  atten- 
tively vifited  the  Englifh  prifoners  of  war 
confined  in  Calais  and  French  Flanders, 
noting  down  their  complaints,  and  all  the 
particulars  of  their  treatment.  He  alfo, 
as  I  have  been  well  informed,  clothed, 
at  his  own  expence,  feveral  who  had  been 
ihipwrecked  on  the  French  coaft  in  the 
dreadful  ftorm  of  December  3 1 ,  1778, 
and  were  left  almoft  naked.  He  like- 
wife  exerted  himfelf  in  difluading  the  men 
from  enlifting  with  the  French,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  feduce  them  •,  by  which 
he  greatly  offended  the  perfons  in  office 
there,  who  could  not  imagine  that,  he 
acted  in  all  this  as  a  private  man,  -but 
H  3  were 
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were  ftrongly  perfuaded  that  he  was  a 
fecret  agent  or  fpy  of  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment. This  natural  fuppofition  may 
ferve  as  fome  apology  .for  the  fufpicion 
and  illiberality  with  which  he  was  con- 
flantly  treated  in  that  country. 

On  his  return  to  England,  with  the 
true  fpirit  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  he 
paid  immediate  vifits  to  the  French, 
Spanifh,  and  American  prifoners  of 
war  in  th.s  country;  nor  did  he  forget 
thofe  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  re- 
fults  of  his  obfervations,  given  with  the 
moft  perfect  impartiality,  fucceed  the 
account  of  foreign  prifons  and  hofpitals ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  had 
confiderable  effect  in  alleviating  the  un- 
avoidable hardfhips'of  war. 

Mr.  Howard  next  gives  a  brief  account 

of 


of  what  he  obferved  worthy  of  notice  in 
his   tours  through  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  former  country  being  governed  by 
a  different  fyftem  of  municipal  law  from 
that  of  England,  affords  fome  ufcful  re- 
marks concerning  imprifonment  for  debr, 
the  form  of  adminiftering  an  oath,  and 
the  mode  of  conducting  executions.    Ire- 
land,    has  not    been  at  all    behindhand 
with  the  filler  kingdom   in  paffing  acts 
for  the  liberal  improvement  of  its  prifons; 
but  there  did  not  at  that  time  appear  an 
equal    attention    in    magistrates  to    put 
them  in  execution.     Some  remarks  here 
introduced,  concerning  the  practice  of  re- 
cruiting the  army  out  of  the  gaols,  will 
be  thought  important  by  thofe,  who  wifli 
that  the  clafs  of  armed  citizens  mould  be 
H  4  refpectable, 
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refpeftable,    in  proportion  to   its   confe- 
quence. 

The  next  article  relates  to  the  Hulks 
en  the  Thames.  Thefe,  at  their  firft  infti- 
tution,  had  been  extremely  unhealthy, 
in  confequence  of  faults  which  Mr.  How- 
ard pointed  out  in  his  former  work. 
Their  ftate  was  now  much  mended  by 
means  of  parliamentary  interference ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  mode  of  im- 
prifonment  and  employment  which  met 
with  his  approbation.  Some  further  re- 
rnarks  on  the  Gaol-fever  fucceed  ;  which, 
in  addition  to  the  general  caufes  of  want 
of  frefh  air  and  cleanlinefs,  he  attributes 
to  fuch  a  fudden  change  of  diet  and 
lodging  as  breaks  the  fpirits  of  convicts, 
correfponds  with  the  medical  doq- 

trinq 


trine  of  the  effect  of  debilitating  caufes, 
in  producing  fevers  of  the  typhus  kindj 
yet  it  feems  fuch  a  caufe  as  cannot  well 
be  avoided. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  a  frefh  furvey  of  the  prifons  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  which  fuch  changes  as  had 
taken  place  fince  his  former  publication 
are  noted,  with  occafional  obfervations. 
The  reader  will  remark  with  pleafure', 
that  in  mod  parts  of  the  kingdom,  vari- 
ous ufeful  alterations  had  been  made  fince 
the  period  in  which  Mr.  Howard  began 
his  inquiries ;  and  the  great  fhare  he  had 
in  occafioning  them  will  be  univerfally 
admitted. 

His  conchfion  expreffes  fatisfaftion  with 

the  refult  of  his  labours ;  and  mentions, 

{hat  it  had  been  his  intention  now  to  re- 

3  tire 
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tire  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  that 
compe  ence  Providence  had  beftowed 
on  him,  but  that  the  earned  perfuafions 
cf  thofe  who  thought  him  a  proper  per- 
fon  to  fuperintend  one  of  the  great  plans 
he  had  fo  much  recommended,  had  in- 
duced him  ftill  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
public.  Concerning  this  matter,  it  is 
proper  to  enter  into  an  explanation.  I 
fhall  only  firft  mention,  that,  together 
\vjth  this  Appendix,  there  was  printed  a 
new  edition,  in  octavo,  of  the  State  of  the 
frifons,  with  which  all  this  additional 
matter  was  interwoven. 

An  act  for  eflabliming  Penitentiary 
Houfes,  on  which  much  labour  and 
thought  had  been  beftowed  by  men  of 
great  ability,  paflfcd  in  1779.  By  this 
aft,  three  fuptrvifoM  were  appointed  for 

the 


the  purpofe  of  fuperintending  the  execu- 
tion of  the  buildings.  The  whole  king- 
dom would  naturally  turn  its  eyes  on  Mr. 
Howard,  as  the  firft  perfon  whofe  fervices 
fhould  be  engaged  on  this  occafion;  but 
it  was  not  an  eafy  tafk  to  obtain  his  ac- 
quiefcence.  Among  other  objections, 
his  extreme  delicacy,  with  refpecl  to  pe- 
cuniary emolument,  flood  in  his  way ;  and 
even  the  moderate  falary  annexed  to  this 
office,  feemed  to  him  fcarcely  compatible 
with  the  abfolute  difmtereftednefs  of  con- 
duel  he  had  maintained,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  preferve,  during  the  whole  of 
his  labours.  At  length,  however,  the 
felicitations  of  his  friends,  particularly 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  Blackftone,  the  great 
promoter  of  the  defign,  together  with  a 
confcioufnefs  of  the  fervice  he  might 

render 
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render  the  public  in  this  ftation,  over- 
came his  reluctance.  Having  refolved 
to  accept  of  no  falary  for  himfelf,  and 
having  made  the  afibciation  of  his  highly- 
rcfpected  friend,  Dr.  Fothergill,  a  con- 
dition of  his  compliance,  he,  with  the 
Doctor,  and  Mr.  Whately,  treafurer  of  the 
Found  ling-hofpital,  were  nominated  by 
his  Majefty  as  the  three  fupervifors.  The 
firft  matter  for  their  determination  was, 
fixing  on  the  fpot  where  the  two  peniten- 
tiary houfes  for  the  metropolis  mould  be 
erected.  Various  fftuations  were  pro- 
pofed,  and  Mr.  Howard  paid  due  atten- 
tion to  all  the  plans,  by  vifitingthe  fpots, 
and  maturely  confidering  all  circum- 
ftances  favourable  and  objectionable.  The 
refuk  was,  that  his  opinion  and  that  of 
Dr.  Fothergill  coincided  in  giving  a  pre- 
ference 
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ference  to  Iflington,  for  reafons  which  he 
has  dated  in  his  hit  publication.  Mr. 
Whately  preferred  the  fituation  of  Lime- 
houfe.  By  the  death-bed  advice  of  Sir 
W.  Blackftone,  the  two  friends  adhered 
to  their  opinion ;  but  the  matter  was  made 
an  affair  of  obftinate  contention,  and  re- 
mained undecided  during  the  year  1 780* 
At  the  end  of  it  Dr.  Fothergill  diedj 
upon  which  event,  Mr.  Howard,  forefee- 
ing  that  the  want  of  the  fupport  of  fuch 
a  colleague  would  render  his  future  in- 
terference ufelefs,  fent  his  refignation  of 
the  office  of  fupervifor  in  January  1781, 
in  a  letter  to  Earl  Bathurft,  which  he  has 
printed. 

Now  that  Mr.  Howard  had  freed  him- 
felf  from  the  engagement,  which  feemed 
to  be  the  only  obftacle  between  him  and 

that 
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that  elegant  retreat  which  for  fo  many 
years  he  had  inhabited,  it  might  naturally 
be  imagined  that  he  would  fit  down  in 
repofe,  tor  the  remainder  or"  his  life,  fatif- 
fied  with  the  unparalleled  and  fuccefsful 
exertions  he  had  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  moft  diftreffcd  portion  of  mankind; 
and  thenceforth  employ  himfelf  only  in 
thofe  more  confined  deeds  of  beneficence 
which  he  had  ever  practised.     But  it  was 
a  leading  feature  in  his  character,  not  to 
be  content  with  any  thing  fhort  of  the 
greateft  perfection,  which  every  object  of 
his  purfuit  was  capable  of  attaining  ;  and 
this  principle  could  fcarcely  fail  of  apply- 
ing itfelf  to   a   fubject  fo  important   as 
that  which  had  for  fome  years  occupied 
his  attention.     Though  his  refearches  in 
thofc  foreign  countries   which  promifed 
7  moft 
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moft  information,  might  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  have  exhaufted  that  fource  of 
improvement,  yet,  on  furveying  fo  large 
a  trad  of  Europe  as  yet  unvifited,  he 
could  not  be  fatisfied  to  remain  unac- 
quainted with  the  ufeful  facts  relative  to 
his  purpofe,  which  might  poffibly  lie 
there  concealed.  And  he  was  convinced, 
that  every  new  vifit,  even  to  places  already 
examined,  would  afford  new  inftru&ion. 

It  was  therefore  nofurprife  to  thofe  who 
intimately  knew  him,  to  learn,  that  in  the 
fummer  of  1781  he  was  fet  out  on  a  tour 
to  the  capitals  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Rufila,  and  Poland,  with  the  further  in- 
tention of  revifiting  Holland  and  part  of 
Germany.  From  this  tour  he  returned 
towards  the  c.lofe  of  the  year.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  of  his  to  a  friend  (the 
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Rev.  Mr  Smith  of  Bedford),  dated 
Mofcow,  September  7,  1781,  whence  it 
appears,  that  thefe  parts  of  the  world  were 
lefs  fuiuble  to  his  mode  of  living  than 
the  countries  through  which  his  former 
travels  lay.  "  I  thought  (fays  he)  1 
could  live  where  any  man  did  live ;  but 
this  northern  journey,  efpecially  in  Swe- 
den, has  pinched  me: — no  fruit,  no  gar- 
den ftuff,  four  bread,  four  milk  : — >but  in 
.this  city  I  find  every  luxury,  even  pine- 
apples and  potatoes"  He  mentions  hav- 
ing declined  every  honour  that  was  offer- 
ed him  at  Peterfburgh,  even  that  of  a 
foldier  to  attend  him  on  his  journey  -, 
and  fays,  that  he  will  not  leave  Mofcow 
till  he  has  made  repeated  vilits  to  the 
prifons  and  hofpitals,  fmce  the  firft  man 
in  the  kingdom  had  allured  him,  that 

his 


his  publication  would  be  tranflated  intd 
Ruflian. 

The  year  1782  he  employed  in  ano- 
ther complete  furvey  of  the  prifons  in 
England,  and  another  journey  into  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  The  Irifli  Houfe  of 
Commons  having  appointed  a  gaol-com- 
mittee, he  reported  to  it  the  ftate  of  feve- 
ral  of  the  prifons  in  Dublin.  Other  ob- 
jects in  that  ifland  alfo  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, of  which  an  account  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

Spain  and  Portugal  yet  remained  un- 
touched ground.  Confidering  how  much 
the  fpirit  of  religious  bigotry  and  civil 
defpotifm  has  thrown  thefe  countries  back 
in  the  progrefs  of  modern  improvement, 
much  inftruction  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  them  ;  yet  the  very  circum (lance 
I  of 
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of  their  difference  from  the  reft  of  Europe 
made  their  fyftems  of  police  an  object  of 
curiofity.  He  failed  to  Lifbon  in  Fe- 
bruary 1783,  and  proceeded  thence  by 
land  into  Spain,  pafiing  from  Badajos  to 
Madrid,  and  through  Valladolid,  Burgos, 
and  Pamplona,  to  France.  From  this  laft 
country  he  returned  through  Flanders  and 
Holland  to  England.  Travelling  in 
Spain  is  a  fevere  trial  of  patience  to  thofe 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  eafy  con- 
veyance and  luxurious  indulgences;  but 
Mr.  Howard's  wants  were  eafily  fatisfied. 
"  The  Spaniards  (fays  he,  in  a  letter  to 
the  fame  friend)  are  very  fober,  and  very 
honed ;  and  if  a  traveller  can  live  fparing- 
ly,  and  lie  on  the  floor,  he  may  pafs 
tolerably  well  through  their  country." 
From  Lifbon  to  Madrid  he  could  feldom 
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get  the  luxury  of  milk  with  his  tea;  but 
one  morning  (he  tells  his  friend)  he  rob- 
bed a  kid  of  two  cups  of  its  mother's 
milk.  He  remained,  however,  in  per- 
fect health  and  fpirits  >  and  received  that 
mark  of  attention  which  he  mod  of  all 
valued,  a  free  accefs  to  the  prifons  of  all 
the  cities  he  vifited,  by  means  of  letters  to 
the  magiftrates  from  Count  Campomanes* 
After  a  fhort  repofe  on  his  return  from 
is  tour,  he  made  another  journey  in  the 
mmer  of  the  fame  year  into  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  again  vifited  .feveral  of 
the  Englifti  prifons. 

His  materials  had  now  once  more 
accumulated  to  fuch  a  mafs,  as  to  de- 
mand communication  to  the  public. 
During  the  laft  three  years  his  labours 
had  been  even  greater  than  in  any  former 
I  2  equal 
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equal  period ;  yet  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  matter  abfolutely  new 
which  he  had  collected  (hould  be  propor- 
tionally great.  It  was,  however,  enough 
to  employ  him  very  clofely  during  feve- 
fal  months  of  the  year  1784,  in  printing 
an  Appendix,  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
main  work,  in  which  all  the  additions 
were  comprized.  The  Appendix  contains 
all  the  matter  of  that  of  1780,  together 
with  what  had  fince  accrued.  Of  the 
latter  I  now  proceed  to  give  fome  ac-  «'. 
count. 

Several  new  houies  of  correction  arc 
defcribed  under  the  head  of  Holland,  the 
country  which  Mr.  Howard  ever  found 
the  moft  fertile  fource  of  inftruction  in 
this  branch  of  police.  The  plan  of  the 
Urge  new  workhoufe  of  Amfterdam  muft 
7,  be 


be  well  worth  ftudying,  as  affording  hints 
for  the  construction  of  penitentiary  houfes. 
Germany  has  the  addition  of  the  prifons 
of  Hanover  and  Bremen,  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  great  and  well  regulated 
workhoufe  at  Hamburg,  and  fhort  notices 
concerning  Silefia.  Of  the  northern 
kingdoms  which  he  now  firft  vifited,  it 
may  in  general  be  obferved,  that  their 
models,  as  well  with  refpect  to  police, 
as  to  mode  of  living,  have  been  Hol- 
land and  Germany  j  but  their  poverty, 
and  the  rigour  of  their  climate,  have 
made  them  degenerate  in  their  imitations. 
In  particular,  they  are  extremely  deficient 
in  cleanlinefs  and  induftry.  The  new 
articles,  therefore,  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, though  valuable  for  the  information 
they  contain,  yet  afford  little  or  nothing 
I  g  of 
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of  inftruftion.  The  vaft  empire  of 
Rttffia,  lately  emerged  from  obfcurity  to 
take  a  commanding  ftation  in  the  fyftem 
of  Europe,  and  governed  by  uncontroul- 
ed  power,  at  prefent  directed  by  a  fpirit 
of  magnificent  improvement,  could  not 
but  offer  in  its  inftitutions  various  things 
worthy  of  notice.  Its  police  refpecting 
criminals,  its  prifons,  hofpitals,  and  places 
of  public  education,  are  briefly  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Howard -t  but  he  has  found  little 
to  propofe  as  an  example  for  other  coun- 
tries. The  regulations  of  the  great  con- 
vent at  Peterfburg,  for  the  education  of 
female  children  of  the  nobility  and  com- 
moners, are  given  in  detail,  and  afford 
fome  falutary  rules  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  health  of  young  perfons,  and  for 
promoting  habits  of  cleanlinefs  and  tem- 
perance, 
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perance.  The  plan  and  defcription  of  a 
magazine  for  medicinal  herbs  at  Mofcow, 
will  be  a  pleafing  novelty  to  mod  readers. 
Mr.  Howard  had  been  anticipated  in  his 
furvey  of  the  prifons  and  hofpitals  of  the 
northern  kingdoms,  by  that  well-informed 
traveller,  Mr.  Coxe,  who  publiflied  a 
pamphlet  on  the  fubjecl:  in  178 1,  here  refer- 
red to  with  commendation.  The  fhort  head 
of  Poland  contains  little  but  a  teftimony  to 
the  neglected  and  wretched  ftate  of  pub- 
lic inftitutions  in  that  ill-governed  coun- 
try. All  travellers  have  concurred  in 
fimilar  reprefentations  of  the  whole  fyl- 
tem  of  affairs,  internal  and  external,  in 
that  unhappy  feat  of  ariftocratical  tyran- 
ny ;  fo  that  it  may  be  prefumed,  there 
does  not  exift  fo  determined  an  enemy  of 
innovation  as  not  to  rejoice  in  the  change 
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of  conftitution  which  has  lately  been 
effected  there,  by  means  of  the  filent  and 
peaceable  progrefs  of  light  and  reafon. 

There  are  various  additional  articles 
under  Flanders,  one  of  which  relates  to  a 
great  alteration  for  the  worfe  in  the  houfe 
of  correction  at  Ghent.  A  once  flourifh- 
ing  manufactory  carried  on  in  the  prifon 
was  at  an  end;  and  the  allowance  of 
victuals  to  the  prifoners  was  reduced  in 
quantity  and  quality.  In  the  account  of 
a  very  offenfive  prifon  at  Lille,  Mr. 
Howard  exprelks  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  Providence  for  his  recovery 
from  a  fever  caught  there  of  the  fick. 

The  account  of  Portugal  \s  almoft  con- 
fined to  the  prifons  and  hofpitals  of  Lifbon; 
the  ftate  of  which,  upon,  the  whole,  does 
credit  to  the  government.    The  employ- 
ment 
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ment  of  about  a  thoufand  vagrant  and 
deferted  children  in  a  manufactory,  is  one 
of  the  mod  obfervable  circumftances. 

Spain,  which  has  been  long  diftin- 
guifhed  for  its  charitable  eftablifhments, 
affords  likewife  in  its  criminal  police 
many  things  deferving  of  attention; 
though  the  fpirit  of  rigour  and  fe- 
verity  is  perhaps  too  apparent,  amidft 
much  laudable  order  and  exactnefs.  The 
houfe  of  correction  at  Madrid,  called  San 
Fernando,  may  vie  with  fome  of  the  beft 
regulated  inftitutions  of  this  nature;  and 
the  Hofpicio,  a  kind  of  work-houfe,  in 
which  extenfive  manufactories  are  carried 
on,  is  a  good  example  of  the  union  of 
employment  with  confinement.  The  ac- 
count of  the  charitable  fociety  of  the 
Hermandad  del  Refugio,  who  patrole  the 

ftreets 
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ftreets  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpofe  of 
inviting  deftitute  wanderers  to  a  comfort" 
able  fupper  and  night's  lodging,  will  excite 
pleafing  fenfations  in  the  breaft  of  every 
lover  of  humanity.  The  prifons  of  the 
Inquifition,  thofe  objects  of  horror  and 
deteiiation  to  every  proteftant,  and  now, 
probably,  to  mod  catholics,  excited  great 
euriofity  in  Mr.  Howard,  of  which,  how- 
ever, all  his  efforts  could  only  procure  a 
partial  gratification.  Yet  he  has  been 
abie  to  communicate  enough  concerning 
thofe  of  Valladolid  to  form  a  finking 
picture  of  terror.  On  the  whole,  the  pre- 
dilection he  had  long  entertained  for  the 
Spanifh  charafler,  was  not  diminifhed  by 
his  vifit  to  the  country  j  nor  does  he  feem 
to  have  thought  his  pains  in  extending 
his  enquiries  to  it,  ill  beftowed.  The 

additional 
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additional  notices  in  France  chiefly  re- 
late to  the  Paris  hofpitals.  It  is  needlefs 
to  dwell  on  thefe,  fince  a  very  accurate 
defciiption  of  them  has  fince  been  given 
in  a  capital  work  by  M.  Tenon, 

To  the  account  of  foreign  prifons  and 
hofpitals  fucceeds  a  frefh  furvey  of  the 
prifcners  of  war. 

The  new  journies  to  Scotland,  now  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Invernefs,  afford  little 
but  cenfure  for  the  neglect  of  the  prifons 
in  that  country.  Under  Ireland  are  in- 
troduced additional  remarks  on  the  faults 
and  abufes  flill  obfervable  in  the  prifons 
there,  notwithstanding  a  very  fpirited  ex- 
ertion of  the  legiflature  to  amend  their 
(late,  by  framing  good  acts  for  their  re- 
gulation. But,  "  quid  leges  fine  moribus% 
&c."  The  horrid  effects  of  that  cheap 
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poifbrv,  whifky,  upon  the  health  and  mo- 
rals of  the  lower  clafTes  in  that  country, 
are  noticed  by  Mr.  Howard  with  much 
indignant  difguft.  A  new  object  of  at- 
tention occurred  to  him  in  the  two  iafl 
vifits  to  Ireland, — the  Protejiant  Charter 
Si-bods,  a  noble  foundation,  but  which  he 
found  funk  into  wretched  abufe  notwith- 
ftanding  the  patronage  and  fuperintend- 
ance  of  the  firft  peribns  in  that  kingdom. 
Erroneous  accounts  of  them,  publifhed 
by  a  committee,  and  authorized  by  be- 
ing annexed  to  a  printed  fermon  of  a 
prelate  in  their  favour,  were  detected  by 
Mr.  Howard  on  his  vifits  to  fome  of 
them,  and  are  expofed  with  his  ufual 
freedom. 

Further  accounts  of  the  Hulks  follow. 
To  the  remarks  on  the  Gaol-fever,  Mr. 

Howard 
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t&wa  rd  adds  the  information,  that  in  1782 
he  did  not  find  one  perfon  in  this  kingdom 
affected  with  that  difeafe  j  but  that  in  1783 
he  had  the  mortification  to  obferve  feveral 
prifons,   through  original   bad  conftruo 
tion  and  neglect,  relapfmg  to  their  for- 
mer ftate.     So  efiential  is  a  plan  of  con- 
ftant  vigilance  and  infpection,   to  coun- 
teract the  lamentable  tendency  to  abufe 
in  all  public  inflitutions  !     This  principle 
cf  corruption  and  decay  in  every  thing 
human  is  fo  inceffintly  active,  that,  if  not 
refitted  by  the  timely  efforts  of  reforma- 
tion,   all   the    contrivances   of   wifdoni 
againft  natural   and  moral   evils,  would, 
like  the  dykes  of  Holland,  perpetually 
Tapped    and   worn  by  the  force  of  the 
elements,  fall  into  irremediable  ruin. 
The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  taken 

up 
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up  with  a  review  of  all  the  Englifli  pri- 
fons,  together  with  particulars  of  all  the 
alterations  which  they  had  undergone 
fince  the  laft  publication.  The  reader 
will  be  gratified  in  finding,  from  the 
number  of  new  prifons,  and  new  build- 
ings and  conveniences  added  to  the  old, 
that  the  counties  in  general  had  by  no 
means  been  deficient  in  liberal  attention 
to  this  great  objefb,  fmce  it  had  been 
brought  forward  and  aided  by  Mr.  How- 
ard's indefatigable  exertions.  At  the 
conclufion,  among  the  Tables,  is  a  fketch 
of  general  heads  of  regulations  for  peni- 
tentiary houfes,  which  will  be  highly 
ufeful  in  fuggefting  a  complete  body  of 
rules  and  orders  for  fuch  eftablifhments, 
if  ever  they  fhould  again  be  thought  of 
in  this  country. 

The 


The  printing  of  this  copious  Appendix, 
together  with  a  complete  edition  of  his 
State,  of  the  Prifons,  into  which  all  the 
additions  were  incorporated,  making  a 
large  and  clofely  printed  quarto  volume, 
occupied  much  of  Mr.  Howard's  time 
in  the  year  1784.  The  remainder  of 
that,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
year,  do  not  appear  marked  with  his  pub- 
lic fervices.  They  were,  I  believe,  chiefly 
employed  in  domeftic  concerns,  of  which 
the  choice  of  a  proper  place  of  education 
for  his  fon,  now  rifmg  towards  manhood, 
was  one  that  moft  interefted  him.  But 
the  habitude  of  carrying  on  refearches  into 
an  object,  which  by  long  pofTeffion  had 
acquired  deep  root  in  his  mind,  together 
with  a  new  idea,  collaterally  a' lied  to  it, 
which  had  flruck  him,  at  length  impelled 
4  him 
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him  once  more  to  engage  in  the  toils  and 
perils  of  a  foreign  journey. 

He  had  obferved  that,  notwithftanding 
the  regulations  for  preferving  health  in 
prifons  and  hofpitals,  infectious  difeafes 
continued  occafionally  to  arife  and  fpread 
in  them :  he  had  alfo  in  his  travels  re- 
marked the  great  folicitude  of  feveral 
trading  nations  to  preferve  themfelves 
from  that  moft  deftrudbive  of  all  contagi* 
ous  diftempers,  tbePlagUe-,  and,  at  the 
fame  time.,  he  was  well  apprized  of  the 
rude  and  negle&ed  ftate  in  which  the 
police  of  our  own  country  is  left  re- 
fpecting  that  object.  Combining  thefe 
ideas,  he  thought  that  a  vifit  to  all  the 
principal  Lazarettos^  and  to  countries 
frequently  attacked  by  the  plague,  might 
•afford  much  information  as  to  the  means 

of 
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of  preventing  contagion  in  general,  as 
well  as  particular  infraction  concerning 
eftablifhments  for  the  purpofe  of  guard- 
ing againft  peftilential  infection.  His 
intent,  therefore,  was  nothing  lefs,  than 
to  plunge  into  the  midft  of  thofe  dangers 
which  by  other  men  are  fo  anxioufly 
avoided  -,  to  fearch  out  and  confront  the 
great  foe  of  human  life,  for  the  fake  of 
recognizing  his  features,  and  difcovering 
the  moft  efficacious  barriers  againft  his 
aflaults.  Who  but  mufl  be  ftruck  with 
admiration  of  the  firmnefs  of  courage, 
and  the  ardour  of  benevolence,  which 
could  prompt  fuch  a  defign !  As  a  proof 
of  his  own  idea  of  the  hazards  he  was 
to  encounter,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  refolved  to  travel  fingle  and  unat> 
tended  5  not  thinking  it  juftifiable'to 
K  permit 


permit  any  of  his  fervants  to  partake  of 
a  danger  to  which  they  were  not  called  by 
motives  fimilar  to  his  own. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  1785  that 
Mr.  Howard  fet  out  upon  this  tour,  taking 
his  way  through  Holland  and  Flanders, 
to  the  fouth  of  France.     As,   from  the 
jealoufy  and  difpleafure  of  the  French 
government,  he  was  not  able  to  obtain 
permifiion    to    viiit    the    eftablifhments 
there,  or  even  to  gain  aflurance  of  per- 
fonal   fafety,    he  travelled  through  the 
country  as  an  Englifh  phyfician,  never 
took  his  meals  in  public,  and  entrufted 
his  fecret  only  to  the  proteftant  minifters. 
In  a  letter  from  Nice  to  the  friend  above- 
mentioned,  dated  January  30,  1786,  he 
acquaints  him  with  thefe  circumftances, 
and  fays,  that  he  was  five  days  at  Mar- 
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fellies  and  four  at  Toulon ;  and,  as  it 
was  thought  that  he  could  not  get  out  of 
France  by  land,  he  embarked  in  a  Ge- 
noefe  vefTel,  and  was  feveral  days  ftriv- 
ing  againft  wind  and  tide.  They  who 
at  prefent  conduft  the  government  ot 
France,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  blufh  at  the 
idea,  that  a  Howard  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal his  name  and  purpofe  while  carry- 
ing on  in  their  country  inquiries  which 
had  no  other  aim  than  the  good  of  man- 
kind ! 

From  Nice,  Mr-  Howard  went  to 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  and  to  the 
iflands  of  Malta  and  Zante.  He  then 
failed  to  Smyrna,  and  thence  to  Conftan- 
tirrople.  I  have  been  favoured  with  a 
letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Price  from  this  metn> 
polis,  dated  June  22,  1786,  fome  ex- 
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trads  from  which  I  fliall  prefent  to  the 
reader. 

"  After  viewing  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  in  Sicily,  I  arrived  at  Malta, 
where  I  repeatedly  vifited  the  prifons* 
hofpitals,  poor-houfes,  and  lazarettos,  as 
I  ftaid  three  weeks.  From  thence  I  went 
to  Zant :  as  they  are  all  Greeks,  I  wifhed 
to  have  forne  general  idea  of  their  hof- 
pitals and  prifons,  before  I  went  into 
Turkey.  From  thence,  in  a  foreign  fhip, 
I  got  a  pafiage  to  Smyrna.  Here  I 
boldly  vifited  the  hofpitals  and  prifons ; 
but  as  fome  accidents  happened,  a  few 
dying  of  the  plague,  feveral  flirunk  at 
me.  I  came  thence  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  As  I  was  in  a  miferable  Turk's 
boat,  I  was  lucky  in  a  paflage  of  fix 
days  and  a  half.  A  family  arrived  juft 

before 


before  me,  had  been  between  two  and 
three  months. 

"  J  am  forry  to  fay  fome  die  of  the 
plague  about  us ;  one  is  juft  carried  be- 
fore my  window  j  yet  I  vifit  where  none 
of  my  conductors  will  accompany  me. 
In  fome  hofpitals,  as  in  the  lazarettos, 
and  yefterday  among  the  fick  flaves,  I 
have  a  conftant  headach,  but  in  about  an 
hour  after  it  always  leaves  me.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Ainflie  is  very  kindj  but  for  the 
above,  and  other  reafons,  I  could  not 
lodge  in  his  houfe.  I  am  at  a  phyfi* 
cian's,  and  I  keep  fome  of  my  vifits  a 
fecret." 

He  defigned  to  proceed  from   Con- 

ftantinople  over   land    to  Vienna ;  but, 

having  determined,    upon  reflection,  to 

obtain  by  perfonal  experience  the  fulleft 

K  3  informa- 
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information  of  the  mode  of  performing 
quarantine,  he  returned  to  Smyrna, 
where  the  plague  then  was,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  going  to  Venice  with  a  foul  bill, 
that  would  neceflarily  fubject  him  to  the 
utmoft  rigour  of  the  procefs.  His  voy- 
age was  tedious,  and  rendered  hazardous 
by  equinoctial  ftorms ;  and  in  the  courfe 
of  it  he  incurred  a  danger  of  another 
kind,  the  fhip  in  which  he  was  a  pafien- 
ger  being  attacked  by  a  Tunifian  corfair, 
which,  after  a  fmart  fkirmiih,  was  beaten 
off  by  the  execution  done  by  a  cannon 
loaded  with  fpike  nails  and  bits  of  iron, 
and  pointed  by  Mr.  Howard  himfelf. 
It  afterwards  appeared  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  captain  to  blow  up  his 
veffel,  rather  than  fubmit  to  be  taken  into 
perpetual  flavery,  It  was  not  till  the 
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clofe  of  1786  that  Mr.  Howard  left  his 
difagreeable  quarters  in  the  lazaretto  of 
Venice,  in  which  his  health  and  fpirits 
fuffered  confiderably.  Thence  he  went 
by  Triefte  to  Vienna.  In  this  capital 
he  had  the  honour  of  a  private  conference 
with  the  Emperor,  which  was  conducted 
with  the  utmoft  eafe  and  condefcenfion 
on  the  part  of  Jofeph  II.  and  equal  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  Englifhman.  A 
relation  of  this  inftructive  fcene  in  his 
own  words,  will,  1  doubt  not,  be  agree- 
able to  the  reader :  "  The  Emperor  de- 
fired  to  fee  me,  and  I  had  the  honour  of 
a  private  audience  with  him  of  above  an 
hour  and  a  half.  He  took  me  by  the 
hand  three  times  in  converfation,  and 
thanked  me  for  the  vifit. ,  He  after- 
wards told  our  AmbaiTador,  ''  That  his 
K  4  country- 
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countryman  fpoke  well  for  prifoners-i 
that  he  ufed  no  flowers,  which  others 
ever  do,  and  mean  nothing/  But  his 
greateft  favour  to  me  was  his  immediate 
alterations  for  the  relief  of  the  pri- 
foners*."  That  the  late  Emperor  had 
an  ardent  zeal  for  improvement  of  every 
kind,  and  a  ftrong  defire  of  promoting 
the  profperity  of  his  fubjects,  will  fcarcely 
be  denied,  even  by  thole  who  are  the 
fcvereft  cenfurers  of  the  mode  in  which 
he  conducted  his  plans,  and  his  extreme 
mutability  refpecling  them.  He  will 
alfo  be  honoured,  for  the  readinefs  with 
which  he  laid  afide  the  etiquette  of  his 
rank,  on  every  occafion  where  it  -ob* 
ftructed  him  in  the  acquifition  of  know- 
ledge, or  the  •  activity  of  exertion.  Mr. 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Howard 


Howard  returned  through  Germany  and 
Holland,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England 
early  in  1787. 

'•  It  was  during  this  tour,  and  while  he 
was  in  folitude  occupying  a  cell  of  the 
Venice  lazaretto,  that  he  received  from 
England  two  pieces  of  intelligence,  both 
of  which  diftrefied  and  haraffed  his 
mind,  though  the  emotion  they  excited 
muft  apparently  have  been  very  different. 
One  of  thefe  related  to  the  melancholy 
derangement  of  mind  into  which  his 
fon  had  fallen,  and  which,  after  various 
inftances  of  ftrange  and  unaccountable 
behaviour,  terminated  at  length  in  de- 
cided infanity.  They  who  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  moft  benevolent  of  man- 
jrind  could  be  a  ftern  and  unnatural 

parent, 


parent,  will  fympathize  in  the  anguifh  he 
muft  have  felt  on  hearing  (and  in  fuch 
a  fituation  too)  of  an  event  which  blafted 
the  deareft  hopes  of  comfort  and  folace 
in  his  declining  years.  I,  who  have  fre* 
quently  heard  him  fpeak  of  this  fon, 
•with  all  the  pride  and  affection  of  the 
kind  father  of  an  only  child,  cannot  read, 
without  ftrong  emotions,  the  expreflions 
he  ufes  in  writing  to  his  friend  relative 
to  this  bitter  calamity.  When  he  con- 
cludes a  long  letter  upon  various  topics, 
with  the  exclamation,  "  But,  O !  my 
fon,  my  fon!"  I  feem  to  perceive  the 
efforts  of  a  manly  mind,  ftriving  by  the 
aid  of  its  internal  refources  to  difpel  a 
gloomy  phantom,  which  was  yet  ever 
recurring  to  his  imagination.  But  in  this 
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emergency,  as  in  all  others,  the  confo 
lations  of  religion  were  his  chief  re- 
fuge *. 

The  other  caufe  of  uneafinefs  by  which 
his  mind  was  agitated,  will,  to  many,  ap- 
pear a  very  extraordinary  one  \  fince  it 
arofe  from  a  teflimony  of  efteem  and 
veneration  in  his  countrymen,  which 
might  be  imagined  to  afford  balm  for 
his  wounded  fpirit.  During  his  abfence, 

*  To  prove  that  Mr.  Howard  had  kind  and  ten- 
der feelings  for  dome/tie  as  well  as  for  public  occa- 
fions,  will,  I  hope,  by  molt  perfons  be  deemed  a 
fuperfluous  tafk.  For  thofe  who  require  fuch  proof, 
I  copy  the  following  paflage  from  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Smith.  "  My  old  fervants,  John  Prole, 
Thomas  TUomafon,  and  Jofeph  Crockford,have  had 
a  fad  time.  I  hear  they  have  been  faithful,  wife, 
and  prudent.  Pleafe  to  thank  them  particularly  in 
my  name  for  their  conduft.  Two  of  them,  I  am 
perfuaded,  have  afted  out  of  regard  to  his  excellent 
mother/— who,  I  rejoice,  is  dead" 

a  fcheme 
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a  fcheme  had  been  fee  on  foot  to  honour 
him  in  a  manner  almoft  unprecedented 
in  this  age  and  country.  Without  at- 
tempting to  trace  it  to  its  origin,  it  may 
fuffi.ce  to  fay,  that,  in  a  periodical  work  of 
extenfive  circulation,  the  public  were 
called  upon  to  teftify  their  refpect  for 
Mr.  Howard  by  a  fubfcription,  for  the 
purpofe  of  erecting  a  ftatue,  or  fome 
other  monument,  to  his  honour.  The 
authors  of  this  fcheme,  though,  doubt- 
kfs,  actuated  by  a  pure  and  laudable  ad- 
miration of  illuftrious  virtue,  yet  muft 
have  been  totally  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Howard's  difpofitionj  otherwise  they 
would  never  have  thought  of  decorating 
a  man,  whofe  characteriftic  feature  had 
always  been  a  folicitude  to  Ihun  all 
notice  and  distinction,  with  one  "of  the 
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molt  glaring  and  prominent  marks  of 
public  applaufe,  which  might  put  to  the 
blufh  modefty  of  a  much  lefs .  delicate 
texture  than  his.  The  Engliili  national 
character  (if  national  character  can  be 
faid  to  belong  to  fo  heterogeneous  a 
people)  is  by  nothing  fo  ftrongly  mark- 
ed, as  by  a  coynefs  and  referve  which 
Ihrink  from  obiervation,  and  even  to 
thofe  who  are  acting  for  the  public,  ren- ' 
der  the  gaze  of  the  public  eye  painful. 
The  love  of  glory,  which  is  fo  active  a 
femiment  to  fome  of  our  neighbours,, 
operates  feebly  upon  us:  many  do  not 
rife  to  it,  and  fome  go  beyond  it.  That 
«f  humble  Allen,"  whofe  difpofition  it 
was  to  <c  do  good  by  Health  and  blulh  to 
find  it  fame,"  was  a  genuine  EngliiH  phi- 
lanthropiil;  and  fuch  was. -Mr.  Howard, 
7  rendered, 


rendered^  perhaps,  ftill  more  averfe  W 
public  praile,  by  a  deep  fenfe  of  religious 
humility. 

A  fimilar  want  of  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Howard's  defigns,  caufed  the  pro- 
pofers  of  this  plan  to  attribute  to  him 
an  extravagance  of  philanthropy,  which 
could  not  but  appear  ridiculous  to  thofe 
whofe  judgment  was  not  dazzled  by  the 
ardour  of  admiration.  It  was  afTerted, 
among  real  topics  of  applaufe,  that  he 
was  now  gone  abroad  with  the  view  of 
extirpating  the  plague  from  Turkey; 
an  idea  fcarcely  fo  rational,  the  character 
of  that  nation  confidered,  as  would  be 
that  of  a  minion  to  convert  the  Grand 
Seignior  to  Chriftianity.  Mr,  Howard 
meant,  undoubtedly,  to  do  all  the  good 
which  ihould  lie  within  his  compafs  in 
.  .3 
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that,  as  in  all  other  countries  which  he 
vifited  i  but  he  was  never  fo  romantic  as 
to  fuppofe  that  he  could  effect  that, 
which  would  manifeftly  require  a  tot^l 
change  in  the  religious  and  political 
fyftem  of  a  great  empire,  of  all  the  leaft 
difpofed  to  change. 

The  project  of  a  ftatue,  however,  was 
eagerly  adopted  $  the  fubfcription  filled, 
and  was  adorned  with  the  names  of  mi- 
nifters,  nobles,  and  perfons  of  diftinction; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  de- 
termine upon  the  beft  mode  of  fulfilling 
its  purpofe.     The  confidential  friends  of 
Mr.  Howard  were  in  a  difagreeable  di- 
lemma; for  as,  ort  the  one  hand,  they 
could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  warmth  of* 
admiration  which  his  country  teilified  for 
bis  character  i  fo,  on  the  other,  they  well 
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knew  that  its  manner  of  difplay  could  not 
fail  to  give  him  extreme  pain,  and,  if 
effected,  probably  banifh  him  for  ever. 
On  this  account,  they  did  not  concur 
in  the  fcheme,  and  fome  of  them  ventur- 
ed publicly  to  throw  out  objections  to 
it.  Some  of  its  warm  promoters,  in 
reply,  talked  of  forcing  his  modefty>  and 
feemed  determined  at  all  events  to  put 
in  execution  their  favourite  defign.  In 
the  mean  while,  Mr.  Howard  was  inform- 
ed of  this  honourable  perfection  that  was 
preparing  againft  him  at  home  3  and  the 
fenfations  this  intelligence  occafioned  in 
his  breaft  are  fhewn  in  the  following  ex- 
preflions  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  in- 
timate friend  who  has  already  furnifhed 
me  with  various  extracts.  "  To  haften 
to  the  other  very  diilreiCng  affair:  oh, 

why 
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why  could  not  my  friends,  who  know  how 
much  I  deteft  flich  parade,  have  flopped 
fuch  a  hafty  meafure ! — As  a  private 
man,  with  fome  peculiarities,  I  wifhed  to 
retire  into  obfcurity  and  filence. — In- 
deed, my  friend,  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  being  thus  dragged  out.  I 
immediately  wrote,  and  hope  fomething 
may  be  done  to  flop  it.  My  beft  friends 
muft  difapprove  it.  It  deranges  and  con- 
founds all  my  fchemes — my  exaltation 
is  my  fall,  my  misfortune*."  Thefiime 

*  He  mentions  in  the  fame  letter,  as  a  proof  how 
oppofite  his  wiflies  were  to  monumental  honours, 
that  before  he  fet  out  on  this  journey,  he  had  given 
directions,  that  in  cafe  of  his  death,  his  funeral  ex- 
pences  mould  not  exceed  ten  pounds — that  his  tomb 
mould  be  a  plain  flip  of  marble  placed  under  that 
of  his  dear  Henrietta  in  Cardington  church,  with 
this  infcriptionj  John  Howard,  dicd—agedt—My  hope 
is  in  Cbrijl. 

L,  fcntiments 
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ientiments  'on  this  bufmefs  are  expreflf- 
ed  with  equal  flrength  in  his  letters 
to  Dr.  Price.  Among  other  things 
he  fays,  "  My  trueft,  intimate,  and  beft 
frien  Is,  hav  -,  I  fee  by  the  papers,  been 
fo  kind  as  not  to  fubfcribe  to  what  you 
fo  j  ully  term  a  hajly  meafure.  Indeed, 
indeed,  if  nothing  now  can  be  done,  I 
fpeak/rww  my  heart,  never  poor  creature 
was  more  dragged  out  in  public." 

That  in  all  this  there  was  no  affectation, 
clearly  appeared  from  the  letter  he  fent 
to  the  fubfcribers;  in  which,  after  ex- 
prefTing  his  gratitude,  he  difplayed  fo 
determined  a  repugnance  againft  admit- 
ting of  the  propofcd  honour,  deprecating 
it  as  the  fevereft  of  punilhments,  that 
nothing  could  be  urged  in  reply,  and  the 
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bufmefs  was  dropped.  Of  the  fum  fub- 
icribed,  amounting  to  upwards  of  15007. 
Mr.  Howard  refufed  to  direct  the  dif- 
pofal  in  any  manner,  and  begged  it  might 
no  longer  be  termed  the  Howardian  fund. 
A  part  of  it  was  reclaimed  by  the  fub- 
fcribers,  but  a  confiderable  fhare  remain- 
ed in  a  ftock ;  and,  fince  Mr.  Howard's 
death,  it  has  been  refolved  to  employ  it 
in  conferring  thofe  honours  on  his  me- 
mory which  he  would  not  accept  while 
living.  This  intention  is  in  every  refpect 
ftrictly  proper  5  and,  as  the  noble  edifice 
of  St.  Paul's  is  at  length  deftined  to  re- 
ceive national  monuments,  no  com- 
mencement can  be  more  aufpicious,  than 
with  a  name  which  will  ever  ftand  fo 
diflinguifhed  among  thofe, 

Qui  fui  memores  alios  fecerc  merendo. 
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To  refume  the  narrative  of  Mr.  How- 
ard's public   life:— After  his  return   in 
1787,  he  took  a  fhort  repofe,  and  then 
went  over  to  Ireland,  and  vifited  moft  of 
the   county   gaols    and  charter   fchools, 
and  came  back  by  Scotland.     In    1788 
he  renewed  his  vifit  to  Ireland,  and  com- 
pleted his  furvey  of  its  gaols,  hofpitals, 
and  fchools.     I  fhall  lay  before  the  read- 
er part  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  dated 
from  Dublin,  March  23,    of  this  year. 
"  My  journey  into  this  country  was  to 
make  a  report  of  the  ftate  of  the  charter 
fchools,  which    charity   has  been    long 
neglected  and  abufed ;    as  indeed  moft 
public  inftitutions  are  made  private  emo- 
luments,   one  iheltering  himfelf   under 
the  name  of  a  bilhop,  another  under  that 
of  a  lord ;  and  for  electioneering  intereft 
4  breaking 


breaking  down  all  barriers  of  honour  and 
honefty.  However,  Parliament  now  feems 
determined  to  know  how  its  grants 
have  been  employed,  I  have,  fmce  my 
vifits  to  thefe  fchools  in  1782,  been  en- 
deavouring to  excite  the  attention  of 
Parliament;  and  fome  circumftances  be- 
ing in  my  favour,  a  good  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, a  worthy  Secretary  (an  old  ac- 
quaintance), and  the  Firft  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Provoft,  a  fleady  friend,  I  muft 
ftill  purfue  it;  fo  I  next  week  fet  out 
for  Connaught  and  other  remote  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  which  indeed  are  more 
barbarous  than  Ruffia.  By  my  frequent 
journies  my  flrength  is  fomewhat  abated, 
but  not  my  courage  or  zeal  in  the  caufe 
I  am  engaged  in."  During  thefe  two 
years,  he  likewife  repeated  his  examina- 
L  tion 


tion  of  all  the  county  gaols,  moft  of  the 
bridewels,  and  the  infirmaries  and  hofpi- 
tals  of  England,  and  of  the  hulks  on  the 
Thames,  at  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth*. 

The 

*  It  was,  I  believe,  during  his  abfence  in  fome 
of  the  tours  of  this  period,  that  an  incident  happened 
which  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  think  well  worth  re- 
lating. A  very  refpeftable-looking  elderly  gentle- 
man on  horfeback,  with  a  fervant,  ftopt  at  the  inn 
neareft  Mr.  Howard's  houfe  at  Cardington,  and  en- 
tered into  converfation  with  the  landlord  concerning 
him.  He  obferved,  that  characters  often  appeared 
very  well  at  a  diftance,  which  could  not  bear  clofe  in- 
fpeclion ;  he  had  therefore  come  to  Mr.  Hoiuar^s, 
refidence  in  order  to  fatisfy  himfelf  concerning  him. 
The  gentleman  then,  accompanied  by  the  innkeeper, 
went  to  the  houfe,  and  looked  through  it,  with  the 
offices  and  gardens,  which  he  found  in  perfect  order. 
He  next  enquired  into  Mr.  Howard's  character  as 
a  landlord,  which  was  juftly  reprefented;  and  fe- 
veral  neat  houfes  which  he  had  built  for  his  tenants 
were  {hewn  him.  The  gentleman  returned  to  his 
inn,  declaring  himfelf  now  fatisfied  with  the  truth  of 
all  he  had  heard  about  Howard.  This  refpeftable 
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The  great  variety  of  matter  collected 
in  thefe  journies  was  methodized  and 
put  to  the  prefs  in  1789.  It  compofes  a 
quarto  volume,  beautifully  printed,  and 
decorated  with  a  number  of  fine  plates, 
which,  as  ufual,  are  prefented  to  the  pub- 
lic j  and  fo  eager  were  the  purchafers 
of  books  to  partake  of  the  donation,  that 
all  the  copies  were  almoft  immediately 
bought  up.  The  title  is,  An  account  of 
the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  ivith 
various  papers  relative  to  the  Plague ;  toge- 
ther with  further  obfervations  on  fame  foreign 
Prifons  and  Hofpitah  j  with  additional  re- 
marks on  the  prefent  ftate  of  thofe  in  Great 

ilranger  was  no  other  than  Lord  Monboddo\  and  Mr. 
Howard  was  much  flattered  with  the  vifit,  and 
praifed  his  Lordfhip's  good  fenfe  in  taking  fuch  a 
method  of  coming  at  the  truth,  fmce  "he  thought 
it  worth  his  trouble. 

L  4  Britain 
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Britain  and  Ireland.     Of  this  work  I  fhall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analyfis. 

The  firft  fection  relates  to  Lazarettos, 
beginning  with  that  of  Marfeilles,  in 
which  city  the  horrid  ravages  of  the 
plague,  within  the  prefent  century,  have 
left  flrong  impreflions  of  dread  of  that 
deftroyer  of  mankind.  Thofe  of  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Malta,  Zante,  Venice,  and 
Triefte  follow;  the  defcriptions  of  which 
are  illuftrated  by  excellent  views  and 
plans  *.  Of  the  lazarettos  of  Venice  a 
very  particular  account  is  given,  com- 
prifing  the  mode  of  reception  which  he 

*  In  one  of  his  letters,  Mr.  Howard  mentions 
having  met  with  a  young  Frenchman  going  to  the 
academy  at  Rome,  who  for  a  few  fequins  thankfully- 
worked  under  his  eye,  fo  that  he  can  atteft  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  draughts.  Several  o/  the  plates  were 
engraved  in  Holland. 

himfelf 
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himfelf  experienced,  the  regulations  of 
every  kind,  refpccting  officers  and  their 
duty,  vifitation  of  Ihips,  manner  of  per- 
forming quarantine,  and  the  expurgation 
of  goods  of  all  claries,  &c.  All  thefc 
appear  to  have  been  devifed  with  much 
judgment  and  prudences  but  Mr.  How- 
ard is  obliged  to  give  teftimony  to  va- 
rious inftances  of  abufe  and  neglect, 
which  greatly  impair  the  utility  of  this 
inftitution,  as  well  as  of  many  others 
in  that  once  celebrated  and  potent  re- 
public. 

Seff.  II.  contains  propofed  regulations, 
and  a  new  'plan  for  a  lazaretto  -,  followed 
by  obfervations  on  the  importance  of 
fuch  an  eftabHfhment  in  England.  In 
thefe  are  introduced  two  letters  on  the 
fubjeft  to  Mr.  Howard-,  one,  along  and 


argumentative 
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argumentative  one  from  the  Englilh 
merchants  refiding  at  Smyrna ;  the  other, 
confirming  their  opinion,  from  thofe  of 
Salon  a.  Thefe  commercial  papers  ap- 
pear worthy  of  the  moft  ferious  atten- 
tion; and  indeed  it  is  wonderful  that  a 
nation  which  boafts  of  good  fenfe  and 
knowledge,  fhould  fo  long  have  remain- 
ed  patient  under  a  police  refpefting  this 
matter,  which  anfwers  no  effectual  pur- 
pofe  of  fecurity,  but  feems  only  calcu- 
lated to  difcourage  commerce,  and  pro- 
duce fees  to  perfons  in  office,  by  the  moft 
barefaced  impofitions  *. 

SeEf.  III.    confifls  of  -payers  relative  to 

*  Such  is  the  negligence  and  abfurdity  refpefting- 
the  regulations  of  the  quarantine  of  perfonst  that  I 
have  been  affured,  a  naval  officer  has  been  called 
out  of  the  Opera-houfe,  to  go  on  board  his  Ihip  and 
perform  his  quarantine 

the 
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the  plague.     They  commence  with  a  fet 
of  anfwers,  by  different  medical  practi- 
tioners, to  queries  with  which  Mr.  Howard 
was  furnifhed  by  the  late  Dr.  Jebb  and 
myfelf.   I  muft  obferve,  however,  that  all 
the  queries  do  not  appear,  fome  of  them 
having  been  mifapprehended,  or  imper- 
feftly  anfwered,  particularly  fuch  as  re- 
lated to  the  difcrimination  of  other  fevers 
of  the   typhus    genus  from  the  plague. 
Thefe  replies  will  probably  be  thought 
to  add  little  to  the  ftock  of  knowledge 
we  poffefled  refpecting  this  difeafe  j  yet 
it  is  of  fome  importance,  that  the  lead- 
ing facts  on  which  all  modes  of  prefcrva- 
tion  muft   be    founded,    viz.    that   the 
plague  is  not  known  to  arife  fpontane- 
oufly  any   where,    but  is  always  to  be 
traced  to  contagion ;  and  that  the  diftance 

to 
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to  which  its  infection  extends  through 
the  atmofphere  is  very  fmall,  are  efta- 
blifhed  in  them  by  general  agreement. 
The  "  Abftrac~b  of  a  curative  and  pre-> 
fervative  method  to  be  obferved  in  Pef- 
tilential  Contagions,"  communicated  from 
the  Office  of  Health  in  Venice  to  the 
court  ofRufiia;  and  the  "  Abridged  Re- 
lation of  the  Plague  of  Spalato  in  Dal- 
matia,  in  1784"  (both  extracted  from 
the  Italian  originals  by  myfelf),  are  the 
other  papers  in  this  fection.  In  the 
Jatter,  the  medical  reader  will  be  ftruck 
with  the  equivocal  nature  of  the  fymp- 
toms  fuppofed  to  difcriminate  this  dif- 
eafe,  and  the  very  gradual  progrefs  from 
fufpicion  to  certainty  as  to  its  pre- 
fence. 

Seff.  IV.  relates  to  foreign  Prifons  and 

Hofpitals. 
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Hospitals.  The  employment  of  the  gaily- 
flaves  in  the  arfenal  of  Toulon,  is  the  moft 
obfervable  circumftance  relative  to  the 
fouth  of  France.  Under  Italy  there  is  a 
pleafing  account  of  the.  improvements  at 
Florence,  in  confequence  of  the  humane 
attention  of  the  Grand  Duke  (Leopold, 
theprefent  Emperor).  This  prince,  be- 
fides  other  inftances  of  liberal  favour  to 
Mr.  Howard's  inquiries,  caufed  a  copy  of 
his  new  code  of  laws  to  be  prefented  to 
him,  of  which,  on  his  return,  Mr.  How- 
ard had  a  tranflation  printed,  and  dif- 
tributed  among  the  heads  of  the  law  and 
other  perfons,  in  and  out  of  parliament. 
Of  the  Grand  Duke  Mr.  Howard  never 
fpoke  without  the  warmed  expreflions  of 
gratitude  and  refpedl,  calling  him  a 
glorious  prince,  and  declaring  that  no- 
thing 


thing  could  exceed  his  attention  to  what* 
ever  might  promote  the  happinefs  and 
profperity  of  his  people.  It  is  earneftly 
to  be  wifhed,  that  the  fame  regard  to  the 
principles  of  juftice  and  humanity  may 
accompany  him  in  the  very  elevated 
ftation  which  is  now  afligned  him  by 
Providence. 

Malta,  that  celebrated  feat  of  piracy, 
dignified  by  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  and  de- 
votion, affords  a  new  and  curious  article. 
Its  great  hofpital,  which  boafts  of  lodg- 
ing the  fick  in  a  palace,  and  ferving 
them  in  plate,  is  here  defcribed  by  one 
whofe  penetrating  eye  could  diitinguifh 
between  parade  and  comfort ;  and  it  un- 
dergoes fome  fevere  cenfure.  Mr.  Howard 
vifited  it  before  he  delivered  his  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
7  to 
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to  the  Grand  Mailer,  as  well  us  frequent- 
ly aft  rwards. 

The  Turki/b  dominions,  whence  all  light:, 
liberty,  and  public  fpirit,  are  moft  effec- 
tually   excluded,    could  not   be  expect- 
ed to  yield  inftrucYion  in  police  to  Eu- 
rope.       Yet    debtors    and    felons    are 
there  confined  in  feparate  prifons,  a  re- 
finement to  which   this    country  is  not 
yet  entirely  arrived.     The  hofpitals  in 
the  great   commercial  city   of  Smyrna 
feem  all  to  belong  to  the  Franks,  Greeks, 
and  Jews.     Even  at  Conftantinople  the 
Turks  have  few  hofpitals,  and  thofe  in 
a  wretched  ftate.     The  hofpitals  for  lu- 
natics there,  are,  indeed,  examples  of  ad- 
mirable  conftruclion,    but   neglected  in 
their  management..    Yet,  amidft  this  dif- 
regard  of  the  human  fpecies,  Mr.  How- 
ard 


ard  found  an  afylum  for  cats.     Such  arc 

js  J 

the  contradictions  of  man  I 

The  inftitutions  of  Vienna  fhew  that 
fingular  mixture  of  clemency  and  rigour, 
of  care  and  neglect,  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  indecifive  character  of 
the  fovereign.  The  perpetual  confine- 
ment of  criminals  in  dark,  damp  dun- 
geons, as  a  fubftitute  for  capital  punifli- 
ment,  manifellly  appears  to  be  as  little 
an  advantage  on  the  fide  of  lenity,  as  it 
is  on  that  of  public  utility.  The  much 
beaten  ground  of  Holland  ft  ill  affords 
new  obfervations,  particularly  refpecting 
the  legal  procefs  for  debt,  in  ufe 
there. 

Seft.  V.  relates  to  Scotland  j  and  what 
is  new  chiefly  regards  the  charitable  in- 
ftitutions of  Edinburgh.  As  to  the  pri- 

fons 


fons  there,  Mr.  Howard  was  obliged  to 
remark  to  the  Lord  Provoft,  "  that  the 
fplendid  improvements  carrying  on  in 
their  places  of  entertainment,  ftreets, 
fquares,  bridges,  &c.  feemed  to  occupy 
all  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  in 
office,  to  the  total  neglect  of  this  effential 
branch  of  the  police."  This  weighty 
animadverfion  deferves  ferious  notice,  as 
a  ftrong  confirmation  of  thofe  charges 
againftthe  fpirit  of  luxury,  which  various 
modern  philofophers  have  been  fond  of 
turning  into  ridicule.  In  fa<5b,  a  fpirit 
which  increafes  perfonal  wants  and  indul- 
gences, and  augments  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
fociety,  cannot  but  interfere  with  the 
duties,  as  well  of  charity,  as  of  juftice, 
which  are  owing  to  our  fellow-creatures 
M  of 
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of  every  condition.  The  arts  of  luxury 
may  promote  knowledge,  and  this  may 
fecondarily  be  employed  with  advantage 
on  objects  of  general  utility;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  fame  perfons  whofe 
minds  are  occupied  with  fchemes  of 
fplendor  and  elegant  amufement,  Ihould 
beftow  attention  on  the  coarfe  and  dif- 
gufting  offices  annexed  to  the  care  of  the 
poor. and  miferable. 

The  fubjed  of  Seff.  VI.  is  the  Irijb 
Prifons  and  Hofpitals.  Mr.  Howard  ob- 
ferved  a  very  liberal  and  humane  fpirit 
with  refpect  to  prifons.,  prevailing  among 
the  gentlemen  of  that  country,  difplayed 
in  the  erection  of  many  new  gaols,  the 
plans  of  which,  however,  he  could  not 
approve.  The  evils  occafioned  by  the 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  particularly  ap- 
parent 


parent  in  Ireland,  draw  from  him  much 
complaint  and  cenfure.  It  is  a  fhocking 
consideration  that  the  interefb  of  the  re- 
venue fliould,  in  this  matter,  be  fuffered 
to  prevail  over  the  good  of  the  nation ; 
and  nothing  can  deferve  fevsrer  animad- 
verfion,  than  the  conduct  of  thofefervanfs  . 
of  the  public,  the  commirlioners  of  ex- 
cife,  who  prefume  to  grant  licences  to 
tippling  houfes  in  villages,  contrary  to 
the  declared  wifh  and  opinion  of  gentle- 
men who  refide  on  the  fpot,  and  are 
witneffes  of  their  fatal  confequences  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  neighbour- 
.  hood.  This  is  indeed,  reveriing  the  or- 
der of  civil  government,  and  elevating 
fubaltern  interefts  to  ruling  principles. 
All  tfye  hofpitals  in  Dublin  are  noticed 
by  Mr.  Howard,  with  remarks.  He  then 
M  2  proceeds 
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proceeds  to  a  furvey  of  all  the  county 
gaols  and  hofpitals  in  the  kingdom. 
The  county  hofpitals  are  in  fact  na- 
tional inftitutions,  maintained  in  great 
part  by  the  county  rates  and  king's  letter, 
and  therefore  are  not  fo  exactly  fuper in- 
tended as  thofe  in  England,  which  de- 
pend upon  private  fubfcription  for  their 
lupport.  The  confequence  of  this  is 
fhewn  in  the  wretched  ftate  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  found,  the 
abodes  of  filth,  hunger,  neglect,  and  every 
fpecies  of  abufe.  Yet  a  fpirit  of  im- 
provement was  beginning  to  operate 
among  them,  to  which  this  free  ftatement 
of  their  defects  would,  doubtlefs,  much 
contribute. 

Seft.  VII.  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  Charter --fcbools  in  Ireland.    The  pub- 
lic 


lie   detection  of  mifreprefentations   and 
abufes  in  this  great  national  object  had 
excited  the  attention  of  feveral  of  the  , 
leading  men  j  and  Mr.  Howard  had  been 
defired  to  lay  his  obfervations  before  the 
committee  of  fifteen  in  Dublin,  who  have 
the  fuperintendance  of  them.     He  alfo 
made  a  report  of  their  ftate  before  the 
Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons;  and,  having 
entered   heartily  into  the  fubjec~b>  he  re- 
folved  to  give  it  a  thorough  inveftigation. 
He  therefore  extended  his  vifits  to  the 
whole  of  them,  in  number  thirty-eight, 
and  to  the  four  provincial  nurferies  from 
which  they  are  fupplied.     The  refult  of 
his  obfervations  is  here  given,  with  free 
cenfures  of  defects,  and  candid  acknow- 
ledgments of  improvement.      He   con- 
cludes the  account  with  fome  general  re- 
M  3  marks 


marks  on  the  inftitution,  and  fome  hints 
for  rendering  it  more  ufcful ;  and,  after 
exprefiing  a  wifh,  that  the  benefits  of 
education  were  more  generally  extended 
over  Ireland  than  they  can  be  by  thofe 
fchools,  he  difplays  the  enlarged  libe- 
rality of  his  mind  in  the  following  fen- 
tence,,  which  contains  a  maxim  worthy 
of  being  written  in  letters  of  gold.  "  I 
hope  I  fhall  not  be  thought,  as  a  Protef- 
tant  difienter,  indifferent  to  the  Protef- 
tant  caufe,  when  I  exprcfs  my  wifh,  that 
thefe  diftinftions  [between  Catholic  and 
Proteftant]  were  lefs  regarded  in  beftow- 
ing  the  advantages  of  education  •>  and  that 
the  increafe  of  Proteflantifm  were  chiefly 
trufted  to  the  diffemination  of  knowledge 
and  found  morals." 

This  fecYion  is  concluded,  with  an  ex- 
ample 


ample  ftrikingly  illuflrative  of  the  eafe  with 
which  education  may  be  extended  to  the 
whole  body  of  poor,  afforded  by  the  truf- 
tees  of  the  blue-coat-hofpital  in  Chefter, 
whofe  report  of  their  plan  and  its  fuccefs  is 
here  copied :  and  alfo,  with  the  rules  of  the 
Quaker' s-fchool  at  Ackworth,  excellently 
adapted  to  promote  that  decent  and  regular 
deportment  in  youth  which  Mr.  Howard 
fo  much  admired.  Ireland  has  reafon  to 
think  herfdf  peculiarly  indebted  to  him 
for  his  laborious  inveftigations  and  free 
remarks  on  her  public  inftitutions.  No 
country  certainly  wanted  them  more; 
and  none,  I  believe,  is  better  difpofed  to 
profit  by  them.  She  has  not  been  un- 
grateful to  her  benefactor  (that  was 
never  her  character),  for  in  no  country  is 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Howard  more  re- 
M  4  vered. 
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vered.  During  his  journies  there,  feve- 
ral  of  the  principal  towns  prefented  him 
with  their  freedom;  and  the  Univerfity 
of  Dublin,  with  great  liberality,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Mr.  Howard's  aver- 
fion  to  all  kinds  of  diftinction,  and  the 
natural  diflike  of  changing  his  ufual  de- 
fignation  at  an  advanced  age,  prevented 
him  from  publicly  afiuming  this  refpefb- 
able  tide. 

Seff.  VIII.  relates  to  Englijh  Prifons 
and  Hofpitals.  The  prifons  are  all  fpeci- 
fied  in  the  order  of  the  former  works, 
with  fuch  remarks  as  the  alterations  made 
in  them,  and  other  circumflances,  fug- 
gefted.  Many  of  the  defcriptions  of 
hofpitals  are  new,  particularly  an  account 
of  all  the  hofpitals  for  the  fick  in  the 

metropolis. 
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metropolis.     It  is  probable  that  few  im 
ftitutions   of    the   kind   in    Europe   are 
better  conducted  than   thefej   yet  there 
are  defects,  both  genera,!  and  particular, 
which   Mr.  Howard  has  briefly  pointed 
out,   and  which   claim  the  attention  of 
thofe    who   are   really  interefted  in  the 
utility  of  thefe  noble  charities,  and   do 
not  confider  them  merely  as  fubfervient 
to  private  emolument.     In  a  note  under 
the  county  gaol  in  Southwark,  he  men- 
tions   in  ftrong  terms  of  pity    and  in- 
dignation the  ftate  of  fifty  felons,  fen- 
tenced  for  tranfportation  in  the  courfe  of 
the  preceding  five  years,  and  kept  in  the 
moft  wretched  condition  till  an  oppor- 
tunity Ihould  .offer  of  putting  their  fen- 
tence  in  execution.     This  neceffary  de- 
Jay  of  punifhment  muft  ever  be  a  ftrong 

objection 
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objection  to  the  fcheme  of  diftant  banifh- 
ment,  and  gives  a  decided  preference, 
both  in  juftice  and  policy,  to  the  plan 
of  penitentiary  houfes,  fo  thoughtlefsly 
abandoned  for  the  Botany-bay  fettlement. 
The  injufticey  indeed,  of  the  interme- 
diate confinement,  is  leflened  by  an  act 
of  24th  Geo.  III.  which  directs,  that  all 
the  time  during  which  a  convict  fhall 
have  continued  in  gaol  under  fentence 
of  tranfportation,  fhall  be  deducted  out 
of  the  term  of  his  tranfportation.  Still, 
however,  fuch  confinement  is  a  different) 
and,  in  thefe  circumftances,  a  much  worfe> 
punifhment,  than  that  to  which  they  are 
fentenced. 

The  county  bridewel  at  Reading  occa- 

fions   a   note  which   deferves   particular 

attention.    Mr.  Howard  has  been  fuppofed 
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the  peculiar  patron  of  Jolitary  confinement, 
and  his  recommendation  has  caufed  it  to 
be  adopted  in  various  places,  but  to  a 
degree  beyond  his  intentions.  He  well 
knew,  from  manifold  obfervation,  that 
human  nature  could  not  endure,  for  a 
long  time,  confinement  in  perfect  foli- 
tude,  without  finking  under  the  burden. 
He  had  feen  the  moft  defperate  and 
refractory  in  foreign  countries  tamed  by 
itj  he  therefore  propofed  in  our  own 
prifons  a  temporary  treatment  of  this 
kind,  as  the  moft  effectual,  yet  lenient, 
mode  of  fubduing  the  ferocity  of  our 
criminals  :  but  he  never  thought  of  its 
being  made  the  fentence  of  offenders 
during  the  whole  term  of  their  imprifon- 
mentj  fuch  being  not  only  extreme  and 
fcarcely  juftiftable  feverity,  but  incon- 

fiftent 


fiftent  with  the  defign  of  reclaiming 
them  to  habits  of  induftry  by  hard  la- 
bour. He,  indeed,  univerfally  approved 
of  noRurnal  Jolitude,  as  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  ferious  reflection,  and  pre- 
venting thofe  plans  of  mifchief,  and 
mutual  encouragements  to  villainy,  which 
are  certain  to  take  place  among  crimi- 
nals, when  left  to  herd  together,  without 
inipedtion. 

The  employment  of  convicts  in  build- 
ing a  new  county  gaol  at  Oxford,  with 
their  general  good  behaviour  in  it,  affords 
an  example  of  the  poffibility  and  proba- 
ble good  effect  of  occupying  them  in. 
ufeful  labour  at  borne. 

The  fever  wards  of  the  Chefter  infir- 
mary are  very  properly  noticed,  as  a 
fpirited  inftance  of  extending  relief  to. 

perfons 
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perfons  fufFering  under  a  dangerous  and 
infectious  difeafe,  and,  by  proper  regula- 
tions, rendering  the  contagion  harmlefs 
to  others.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the 
plague  itfelf,  thus  managed,  might  be 
prevented  from  communicating  itfelf 
even  to  thofe  under  the  fame  roof  with  it. 
Mr.  Howard  was  happy  to  find  in  this 
city  a  character  congenial  with  his  own 
in  the  ardour  of  active  benevolence, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  various  fuccefsful 
plans  for  the  public  good.  To  the  me- 
dical reader,  as  well  as  to  many  others, 
it  will  be  unnecefiary  to  mention  the 
name  of  Dr.  Haygartb. 

A  particular  account  of  all  the  bulks 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Englifh  gaols. 
The  condition  of  thefe  floating  bridewels 
was  improved  in  feveral  refpecls  fince 

Mr. 


Mr.  Howard's  former  vifits;  but,  if 
confidered  in  any  other  light  than  as 
temporary  places  of  confinement  till  fome 
better  plan  is  adopted,  they  are  liable  to 
many  objections,  which  are  here  ftated. 

Remarks  on  Penitentiary  Houfes  follow. 
In   thefe   the  writer  ftates  his  ideas  con- 
cerning their  nature  and  object,  gives  the 
reafons  which  induced  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
himfelf  to  fix  on  the  fituation  of  Ifling- 
ton,   and   relates  his  refignation  of    the 
office   of  Supervifor,    as  formerly  men- 
tioned.    The  general  heads  of  regulations 
propofed  for  fuch  houfes  in  the  laft  Ap- 
pendix, are  here  reprinted ;  and  a  plate 
is  added  explanatory  of  the  plan  of  build- 
ing he  approves.     It  is  on  every  account 
to  be  lamented,  that  Mr.  Howard  mould 
not  have  had  the   fatisfaction  of  feeing 

one 
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one  of  his  favourite  defigns,  the  fubjeft  of 
his  mod  laborious  refearch  and  matured 
reflection,  carried  into  execution.  The 
objection  of  expence  was  furely  unworthy 
of  a  country  like  this,  whofe  profperity 
and  refources  are  fo  magnificently  dif- 
played,  when  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
petty  ftates  of  Germany,  and  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  have  not  been  afraid  of  in- 
curring it.  Whether  the  preferred  fcherne 
of  colonizing  with  convifls  at  the  Anti- 
podt'Sy  has  the  advantage  of  it  in  this  re- 
fpect,  the  public  are  now  pretty  well  able 
to  determine. 

In  the  remarks  on  the  gaol-fever,  re- 
peated with  a  little  variation  from  the 
lail  publication,  we  are  informed,  that 
fmce  1782,  when  the  prifons  of  this  king- 
dom were  entirely  free  from  this  difcafe, 

feveral 


feveral  fatal  and  alarming  inftances  of  k 
had  occurred.  Its  appearance  and  fre- 
quency will  probably  much  depend  upon 
the  epidemic  conftitution  of  the  year,  as 
long  as  its  occafional  caufes  continue  to 
fubfiftj  but  that  proper  care  and  regula- 
tions in  prifons  might  almoft  entirely  ex- 
tirpate thefe  caufes,  there  feems  no  reafon 
to  doubt. 

The  conclufibn  expreffes  the  writer's 
fatisfaction  in  that  humane  and  liberal 
fpirit  which  has  fo  much  alleviated  the 
diflrefs  of  prifoners;  bur  laments,  that 
here  its  exertions  feem  to  flop,  and  that 
little  or  nothing  is  done  towards  that  moft 
important  object,  the  reformation  of  of- 
fenders. From  clofe  obfervation  he  is 
convinced,  that  the  vice  of  dmnkennefs  is 
the  root  of  all  the  diforders  of  our  prifons, 
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and  that  fome  effectual  means  to  eradicate 
it  are  neceflary,  if  we  mean  to  preferve 
the  health  and  amend  the  morals  of  pri* 
ibners.  Mr.  Howard  therefore  fubjoins, 
as  his  final  legacy  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  this  branch  of  police,  the  draught 
of  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  gaols, 
and  the  prevention  of  drunkennefs  and 
rioting  in  them.  Of  this,  the  leading 
claufes  are  framed  for  the  purpofe  of  ab- 
folutely  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  any 
liquor  into  a  gaol,  except  milk,  wbey^  but- 
termilk, and  watery  unlefs  in  cafe  of  fick- 
nefs  and  medical  prefcription.  He  was 
fully  fenfible  that,  in  this  free  living  coun- 
try, the  denial  of  even  fmall  beer  would 
be  deemed  a  fpecies  of  cruelty;  and  he 
doubted  not  that  it  would  po  far  to  lofe 

O 

him,  in  the  popular  eftimation,  the  title 
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of  the  PrifoneSs  Friend:  but  as  attain* 
ing  a  popularity  of  that  kind  was  not  his 
original  object,  fo  he  could  bear  to 
forfeit  it,  while  confcious  of  fliil  purfuing 
the  real  good  of  thofe  unhappy  people. 
Being  convinced  from  experience,  that 
there  was  no  medium  in  this  matter,  and 
that  if  ftrong  liquors  were  at  all  admitted 
into  prifons,  no  bounds  could  be  fet  to 
their  ufe,  he  thought  it  right  to  deny  an 
indulgence  to  a  few,  for  the  fake  of  the 
effential  advantage  of  the  many.  Debt- 
ors, then,  while  the  fame  place  of  con- 
finement ferves  for  them  and  felons,  muft 
be  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  reftraints.  And, 
to  take  off  the  objection  of  the  hardmip 
this  would  impofe  upon  innocent  debtors, 
it  was  greatly  his  wifh,  that  fuch  altera- 
tions fhould  take  place  in  our  law  for 
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debt,  that  none  but  fraudulent  deltors 
fhould  be  liable  to  imprifonment,  who, 
he  juftly  obferves,  are  really  criminals. 
He  fuppofes  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  will  condemn  the  total  rejection 
of  fermented  liquors  from  the  diet  of 
prifoners,  under  the  notion  of  their  being 
ufeful  as  antifeptics ;  and  I  confefs  I  was 
one  who  pleaded  with  him  on  this  fub- 
jecl :  but  he  anfwered  me  with  arguments 
which  he  has  here  ftated,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  confideration.  After  all,  many 
will  fuppofe,  that  in  his  feelings,  both 
with  refpect  to  thefe  privations,  and  to 
his  propofed  indulgences  of  tea,  and  other 
vegetable  articles,  he  was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  under  the  influence  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar habits  of  life ;  fo  natural  is  it  for  our 
judgment  of  particulars  to  be  warped, 
N  2  when 
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when  our  general  principles  remain  fixed 
and  unaltered.  The  draught  of  a  bill 
will,  I  prefume,  appear  in  moft  refpe&s 
excellent  •,  and  the  great  purpofe  of  pre- 
fervirig  fobriety  in  gaols,  cannot,  furely, 
be  too  much  infifted  on. 

Mr.  Howard1*  leading  ideas  on  this 
fubject  were  formed  fome  years  before. 
In  May  1787,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
an  excellent  fpeech  on  a  propofed  In- 
folvent  Bill,  after  difcuffing  the  point  of 
imprifonment  for  debt,  and  the  nature 
of  fuch  bills,  proceeded  to  fome  confider- 
ations  refpedting  the  management  and 
difcipline  of  our  prifons.  He  faid,  "  he 
had  lately  had  the  honour  of  a  conver- 
fation  upon  the  fubjecl:,  with  a  gentleman 
•who  was,  of  all  others,  the  beft  qualified 
to  treat  of  it — he  meant,  Mr.  Howard, 

whofe 
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whofe  humanity,  great  as  it  was,  was  at 
leaft  equalled  by  his  wifdom  ;  for  a  more 
judicious,  or  a  more  fenfible  reafoner 
upon  the  topic,  he  never  had  converfed 
with.  His  own  ideas  had  been  turned 
to  folitary  imprifonment  and  a  ftrift  re- 
gimen, as  a  puniflhment  for  debt;  and 
that  notion  had  exadly  correfponded  with 
Mr.  Howard's,  who  had  agreed  with  him, 
that  the  great  object  ought  to  be,  when  it 
became  necefiary  to  feclude  a  man  from 
fociety,  and  imprifon  him  for  debt,  to 
take  care  that  be  came  out  of  prifon  no 
worfe  a  man  in  point  of  health  and  mo- 
rals than  he  went  in."  His  Lordfhip 
afterwards  recited  a  ftory  which  Miv 
Howard  had  told  him,  in  proof  of  the 
corruption  and  licentioufnefs  of  our  pri- 
ibns.  A  Quaker,  he  faid,  called  upon 
N  3  him 
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him  to  go  with  him  and  witnefs  a  fcene 
which,  if  he  were  to  go  fingly,  would, 
he  feared,  be  too  much  for  his  feelings : 
it  was,   to   vifit  a  friend  in   diftrefs — a 
perfon   who  had   lately   gone    into  the 
King's-bench   prifon.      When    they   ar- 
rived, they  found  the  man  half-drunk, 
playing  at  fives.  Though  greatly  fhocked 
at  the  circumftance,  they  alked  him  to, 
go  with  them  to  the  coffee-room,  and  take 
a  glafs  of  wine.     He  refufed,  laying  he 
had  drank  fo  much  punch, .  that  he  could 
not  drink  wine — however,  he  would  call 
in  upon  them  before   they  went  away. 
Mr.  Howard  and  his  friend  returned,  with 
feelings  very   different  from    thole  with 
which  they  entered  the  place,  but  not  lefs 
painful. 

e   volume   concludes  with    feveral 
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curious  and  valuable  tables  ^  which  will 
probably  be  ufed  for  reference  at  future 
diftant  periods.  The  enumeration  of 
all  the  prifoners  in  England  at  his  vifits  in 
1787  and  1788,  {hews  an  alarming  in- 
creafe,  though  in  fome  meafure  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  a  long  fufpenfion  of 
the  ufual  tranfportation.  They  amount 
to  7482. 

Mr.  Howard  remained  but  a  fhort  time 
at  home  after  the  printing  of  this  work. 
In  the  conclufion  of  it  he  had  declared 
his  intention  "  again  to  quit  his  native 
country,  for  the  purpofe  of  revifiting 
Rufiia,  Turkey,  and  fome  other  coun- 
tries, and  extending  his  tour  in  the 
eaft."  The  reafon  he  has  afllgned  for 
this  determination,  is,  "  a  ferious  deli- 
berate conviction  that  he  was  purfbing 
N  4  the 


the  path  of  his  duty,"  and  it  cannot  he 
doubted,  that  this  confideration  was  now, 
as  it  ever  had  been,  his  leading  principle 
of  action.  But  if  it  be  afked,  what  was 
his  more  peculiar  object  in  this  new 
journey,  no  decifive  anfwer,  I  believe, 
can  be  given  by  thofe  who  enjoyed  the 
moft  of  his  confidence.  I  had  various 
converfations  with  him  on  the  fubject ; 
and  I  found  rather  a  wim  to  have  objects 
of  enquiry  pointed  out  to  him  by 
others,  than  any  fpecific  views  prcfent 
to  his  own  mind.  As,  indeed,  his  pur- 
pofe  was  to  explore  regions  entirely  ne\y 
to  him,  and  of  which  the  police  refpect- 
ing  his  former  objects  was  very  imper- 
fectly known  to  Europe  (for  the  Turkiifr 
dominions  in  Afia,  Egypt,  and  the  Bar- 

bary  c«aft,   were  in  his  plan  of  travels), 
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he  could  not  doubt  that  important  fub-' 
jeiSrs  for  obfervation  would  offer  them- 
felves  unfought.  With  refped  to  that 
part  of  his  tour  in  which  he  was  to  go 
over  ground  he  had  already  trodden,  I 
conceive  that  he  expected  to  do  good  in 
that  cenforial  character,  which  his  repeated 
publications,  known  and  attended  to  all 
over  Europe,  gave  him  a  right  to  aflume  ; 
and  which  he  had  before  exercifed  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  miferable  in  various 
countries.  If  to  thefe  motives  be  added 
the  long  formed  habitude  of  purfuing  a 
certain  track  of  enquiry,  and  an  inquie- 
tude of  mind  proceeding  from  domeftic 
misfortune,  no  caufe  will  be  left  to  won- 
der at  fo  fpeedy  a  renewal  of  his  toils 
dangers, 

had  refolved  to  go  this  journey  too, 

without 
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without  an  attendant;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  mod  urgent  and  affectionate  en- 
treaties, that  his  fervant  obtained  permif- 
iion  to  accompany  him.  Before  he  fet 
out,  he  and  his  very  intimate  and  highly 
refpecled  friend,  Dr.  Price,  took  a  moft 
affectionate  and  pathetic  leave  of  each 
other.  From  the  age  and  infirmities  of 
the  one,  and  the  hazards  the  other  was 
going  to  encounter,  it  was  the  foreboding 
of  each  of  them  that  they  mould  never 
jneet  again  in  this  world ;  and  their  fare- 
.wcll  correfponded  with  the  folemnity  of 
fuch  an  occafion.  The  reader's  mind 
will  paufe  upon  the  parting  embrace  of 
two  fuch  men;  and  revere  the  mixture 
of  cordial  affection,  tender  regret,  phi-» 
Jofophic  firmnefs,  and  chriftian  refigna- 
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tion,  which  their  minds  muft  have  diO- 
played. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  July  1789 
that  he  arrived  in  Holland.  Thence  he 
proceeded  through  the  north  of  Germany, 
Pruffia,  Courland,  and  Livonia,  to  St. 
Peterfburgh.  From  this  capital  he  went 
to  Mofcow.  Some  extracts  of  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Price  dated  from  this  city,  September 
22,  1789,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  accept- 
able, as  one  of  the  lateft  records  of  his 
career  of  benevolence. 

"  When  I  left  England,  I  firft  flopped 
at  Amfterdam,  and  proceeded  to  Ofna- 
burgh,  Hanover,  Brunfwick,  and  Berlin  ; 
then  to  Konigfberg,  Riga,  and  Peterf- 
burgh ;  at  all  which  places  I  vifited  the 
prifons  and  hofpitals,  which  were  all 
flung  open  to  me,  and  in  fome,  the  bur- 
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gomaflers  accompanied  me  into  the  dun- 
geons, as  well  as  into  the  other  rooms  of 
confinement.  I  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
in  this  city,  and  have  begun  my  rounds. 
The  hofpitals  are  in  a  fad  ftate*  Upwards 
of  feventy  thoufand  failors  and  recruits 
died  in  them  laft  year.  I  labour  to  con- 
vey the  torch  of  philanthropy  into  thefe 
diftant  regions,  I  am  quite  well — the 
weather  clear-r-the  mornings  frefh — ther- 
mometer 48,  but  fires  not  yet  begun. 
I  wifh  for  a  mild  winter,  and  then  mail 
make  fome  progrefs  in  my  European  ex- 
pedition.  My  medical  acquaintance  give 
me  but  little  hope  of  efcaping  the  plague 
in  Turkey.  I  do  not  look  back,  but 
would  readily  endure  any  hardlhips,  and 
encounter  any  dangers,  to  be  an  honour 
to  my  Chriftian  profeflion." 

From 


From  Mofcow  he  took  his  courfe  td 
the  very  extremity  of  European  Ruffia, 
extended  as  it  now  is  to  the  fhores  of 
the  Black-fea,  where  long  dreary  tracts 
of  defert  are  terminated  by  fome  of  thofe 
new  eftablifhments,  which  have  coft  fuch 
immenfe  profufion  of  blood  and  treafure 
to  two  vaft  empires,  now  become  neigh- 
bours and  perpetual  foes.  Here,  at  the 
diftance  of  1,500  miles  from  his  native 
land,  he  fell  a  victim  to  difeafe,  the 
ravages  of  which,  among  unpitied  mul- 
titudes, he  was  exerting  every  effort  to 
reftrain.  Finis  vit^e  nobis  luffuofus,  amids 
triftis,  cxtraneis  etiam  ignotifque  non  fine 
wra ! 

From  the  faithful  and  intelligent  fer-« 
vant  who  accompanied  him  (Mr.  Tho- 
mas Thomafon),  I  have  been  favoured 
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with  an  account  of  various  particulars  re- 
lative to  his  laft  illnefS;  which  I  fhall 
give  to  the  reader  in  the  form  in  which 
I  received  it. 

"  The  winter  being  far  advanced  on 
the  taking  of  Bender,   the  commander  of 
the  Ruffian  army  at  that  place  gave  per- 
miffion  to  many  of  the  officers  to  vifit 
their  friends  at  Cherfon,  as  the  feverity  of 
the  feafon  would  not  admit  of  a  continu- 
ance   of    hoftilities    againft   the   Turks. 
Cherfon,  in  confequence,    became  much 
crowded ;  and  the  inhabitants  teftified  their 
joy  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ruffians   by 
balls  and  mafquerades.    Sevtral  of  the 
officers,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cherfon,  and 
of  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
attended  thefe  balls,  were  almoft  imme- 
diately afterwards  attacked  with  fevers; 
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and  it  was  Mr.  Howard's  idea,  that  the 
infection  had  been  brought  by  the  officers 
from  Bender.  Amongft  the  number  who 
caught  this  contagion  was  a  young  lady 
who  refided  about  fixteen  miles  from 
Cherfon.  When  fhe  had  been  ill  fome 
little  time,  Mr.  Howard  was  earneftly  re- 
quefted  to  vifit  her.  He  Taw  her  firft  ort 
Sunday,  December  27.  He  vifited  her 
again  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  a 
third  time  on  the  Sunday  following,  Ja- 
nuary 3.  On  that  day  he  found  her 
•fweating  very  profufely  ;  and,  being  un- 
willing to  check  this  by  uncovering  her 
arm,  he  paffed  his  under  the  bed-clothes 
to  feel  her  pulfe.  While  he  was  doing 
this,  the  effluvia  from  her  body  were  very 
offenfive  to  him,  and  it  was  always  his 
own  opinion  that  he  then  caught  the  fever. 
4  She 


She  died  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  How- 
ard was  much  affeded  by  her  death,  as 
he  had  flattered  himfelf  with  hopes  of  her 
amendment.  From  January  3d  to  the 
8th  he  fcarcely  went  out*  ;  but  on  that 
day  he  went  to  dine  with  Admiral  Mont- 
gwinoff,  who  lived  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  his  lodgings.  He  flaid  later 
than  ufual  j  and  when  he  returned,  found 
himfelf  unwell,  and  thought  he  had  fome- 
thing  of  the  gout  flying  about  him.  He 
immediately  took  fome  Sal  Volatile  in 
a  little  tea,  and  thought  himfelf  better 
till  three  or  four  on  Saturday  morning, 
when  feeling  not  fo  well,  he  repeated  the 
Sal  Volatile.  He  got  up  in  the  morning, 

*  There  Teems  fome  miftake  here,  as  there  is  a 
full  report  in  his  memorandums,  of  a  vifit  to  the 
hofpitals  in  Cherfon,  dated  January  6. 
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and  walked  out  •,  but,  finding  himfelf 
worfe,  foon  returned  and  took  an  emetic. 
On  the  following  night  he  had  a  violent 
attack  of  fever,  when  he  had  recourfe  to 
his  favourite  remedy,  James's  powder, 
which  he  regularly  took  every  two  or 
four  hours  till  Sunday  the  i7th.  For 
though  Prince  Potemkin  fent  his  own  phy- 
fician  to  him,  immediately  on  being  ac- 
quainted with  his  illnefs,  yet  his  own  pre- 
fcriptions  were  never  interfered  with  during 
'this  time.  On  the  i2th  he  had  a  kind 
of  fit,  in  which  he  fuddenly  fell  down, 
his  face  became  black,  his  breathing  dif- 
ficult, and  he  remained  infenfible  for  half 
an  hour.  On  the  I7th  he  had  another 
fimilar  fit.  On  the  i8th  he  was  feized 
with  hiccuping,  which  continued  on 
the  next  day,  when  he  took  fome  mufk 
O  draughts 


draughts  by  direction  of  the  phyfkian. 
About  feven  o'clock  on  Wednefday  morn- 
ing, the  2cth  of  January,  he  had  ano- 
ther fit,  and  died  in  about  an  hour  after. 
He  was  perfectly  fenfible  during  his  ill- 
nefs,  except  in  the  fits,  till  within  a  very 
few  hours  of  his  death.  This  event  he 
all  along  expected  to  take  place ;  and  he 
often  faid,  that  he  had  no  other  wifh  for 
life  than  as  it  gave  him  the  means  of  re- 
lieving his  fellow-creatures* 

During  his  illnefs  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  who  mentioned  having 
lately  feen  his  fon  at  Leicefter,  and  ex- 
prefled  his  hopes  that  Mr.  Howard  would 
find  him  better  on  his  return  to  England. 
When  this  account  was  read  to  him,  it 
affected  him  much.  His  expreffions  of 
pleafure  were  particularly  ftrong,  and  he 

often 
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often  defired  his  fervant,  if  ever  by  the 
bleffing  of  God,  his  fon  was  reftored,  to 
tell  him  how  much  he  prayed  for  his 
happinefs.  He  made  a  will*  on  the 
Thurfday  before  he  died ;  and  was  buried, 
at  his  own  requeft,  at  the  villa  of  M. 
Dauphine,  about  eight  miles  from  Gher- 
fon,  where  a  monument  is  erected  over 
his  grave.  He  made  the  obfervation, 
that  he  mould  here  be  at  the  fame  dif- 
tance  from  heaven,  as  if  brought  back  to 
England.  While  in  Cherfon,  he  faw  the 
accounts  of  the  demolition  of  the  Baftille, 
which  feemed  to  afford  him  a  very  .par- 
ticular pleafure;  and  he  thought  it  pof- 
fible,  the  account  he  had  himfelf  pub- 

•*  This  mult  probably  hava  been  only  feme  di- 
regions  to  his  executors,  as  his  will  is  dated  k 
1787, 
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lilhed  of  it,   might  have  contributed  to 
this  event." 

On  this  relation,  the  general  exactnefs 
of  which  may,  I  doubt  not,  be  fully  re- 
lied on,  I  fhall  only  make  a  medical  re- 
mark or  two.  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Howard's  conviction  of  having  caught 
the  contagion  from  the  young  lady,  I 
think  the  diftance  of  time  between  his 
laft  vifit  to  her  and  his  own  feizure, 
makes  the  fact  dubious.  Contagion  thus 
fenfibly  received,  ufually,  I  believe,  ope- 
rates in  a  lefs  period  than  five  days  *. 
Perhaps  his  vifit  to  the  hofpitals  on  the 
6th,  or  his  late  return  from  the  Admi- 
ral's on  the  8th,  in  a  cold  feafon  and 

*  According  to  Dr.  Z/W,  its  effe£b,  ftiivering 
and  ficknefs,  are  inftantaneous.  See  Divert,  tn  Fe- 
*9ert  and  Infeftion.  Chap.  ii.  fe8.  I. 

unwholefome 
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unwholefome  climate,  will  better  account 
for  it.  The  nature  of  his  complaint  is 
not  very  clear,  for  it  is  very  uncommon 
for  the  fenfes  to  remain  entire  till  the  laft, 
in  a  fever  of  the  low  or  putrid  kind ; 
nor  are  fits,  refembling  epileptic  attacks, 
among  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  fuch  a  dif- 
eafe.  That  a  wandering  gout  might 
make  part  of  his  indifpofition,  is  not  very 
improbable,  as  it  was  a  diforder  to  which 
he  was  constitutionally  liable,  though  his 
mode  of  living  prevented  any  fevere  pa- 
roxyfms  of  it.  At  any  rate,  his  difeafe 
was  certainly  attended  with  debility  of 
the  vital  powers,  and  therefore  the  long 
and  frequent  ufe  of  James's  powders  mud 
have  been  prejudicial.  And  I  think  it 
highly  probable,  that  Mr.  Howard's  name 
may  be  added  to  the  numerous  lift  of 
O  3  thofe, 
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thofe,  whofe  lives  have  been  facrificed  to 
the  empirical  ufe  of  a  medicine  of  great 
activity,  and  therefore  capable  of  doing 
much  harm  as  well  as  good. 

It  was  Mr.  Howard's  written  requeft, 
that  his  papers  fhould  be  corrected  and 
fitted  for  publication  by  Dr.  Price  and 
myfelf.  The  declining  ftate  of  health 
of  Dr.  Price  *,  has  caufed  the  bufinefs  to 

devolve 

*  Whilft  I  am  engaged  in  this  work,  Dr.  PRICE 
has  followed  his  friend  to  the  grave.  A  character 
fo  illuftiious  will,  doubtlefs,  have  all  juflice  done  it 
by  fome  pen  qualified  to  difplay  its  various  merits. 
May  I  be  permitted,  however,  to  take  this  occafion 
of  mingling  my  regrets  with  thofc  of  his  other 
friends  and  admirers,  and  offering  a  fmall  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  mofl  excellent  of  men  ! 
Though  during  life  the  advanced  ftation  he  oc- 
cupied in  political  controverfy  rendered  his  name 
as  obnoxious  to  fome,  as  it  was  cherifhed  and  re- 
vered by  others,  yet  now  he  is  gone  to  that  place 

where 
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devolve  folely  on  me,  and  I  have  executed 
it  tp  the  beft  of  my  power.  Little  was 
requifite  to  be  done  to  the  greateft  part, 
which  he  had  himfelf  copied  out  fair. 
The  reft  was  with  fome  difficulty  to  be 
compiled  out  of  detached  and  broken 
memorandums ;  but  in  thefe  his  own 
words  are  as  much  as  pofllble  preferved. 

where  all  worldly  differences  are  at  an  end,  it  may 
be  hoped,  that  the  liberal  of  all  denominations  will 
concur,  in  refpefting  a  long  courfe  of  years  fpent  in 
the  unremitted  application  of  eminent  abilities  and 
acquirements,  to  the  promotion  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  greateft  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  A 
character  in  which  were  combined  fimplicity  of 
heart,  with  depth  of  underflanding,— ardent  love 
of  truth,  with  true  Chriilian  charity  and  humility ; 
.—high  zeal  for  the  public  interefts,  with  perfeft 
freedom  from  all  private  views  ;  cannot  be  ulti- 
mately injured  by  the  petulance  of  wit,  or  the  in - 
ve&ives  of  eloquence.  Dr.  Price's  reputation  as  a 
moralift,  philofopher,  and  politician,  may  fafely  be 
Committed  to  impartial  pofterity» 

04  of 
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Of  this  Supplement  I  fhall  give  a  general 
account,  as  I  have  done  of  the  former  parts 
of  his  works. 

The  order  and  regularity  of  Holland 
ftill  afford  ufeful  defcriptions,  and  fome 
of  the  abufes  which  even  there  had  crept 
in,  feem  to  have  been  corrected  fmce  Mr. 
Howard's  vifits.  The  friend  to  huma- 
nity has  yet,  however,  to  lament  the 
continued  ufe  of  the  torture  there,  to 
force  confeflion.  The  ftate  of  the  prifons 
in  Ofnaburgb,  Hanover,  and  Brunfwick,  is 
again  dwelt  upon  with  fome  minutenefs, 
obviouQy  becaufe  the  writer  thought 
there  was  fome  probability  of  his  attract- 
ing, in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  the  no- 
tice of  thofe  who  have  the  power  of  re- 
medying their  defects.  Who  will  not  fym- 
pathize  with  him  in  the  difappointment 

he 
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he  exprefies  in  this  inftance,  and  bewail 
the  ftrange  fatality  by  which  the  utmoft 
barbarity  of  the  torture  is  retained  in  the 
dominions  of  a  mild  and  enlightened 
Sovereign,  whofe  interpofition  could  not 
but  be  efficacious  in  fupprefling  it ! 

At  Berlin  and  Spandau  the  institutions 
appear  to  preferve  the  good  order  in 
which  they  were  left  by  the  Great  Fre- 
deric. Konig/bcrg  feems  to  mew  the 
neglect  incident  to  places  diftant  from  the 
feat  of  government.  In  a  note  under 
this  place,  Mr.  Howard  makes  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  attention  with 
which  his  remarks  have  been  honoured 
in  various  foreign  countries,  and  proper- 
ly adduces  it  as  a  reafon  for  his  adoption 
of  that  cenfprial  manner  of  noting  abufes, 

which, 
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which,  in  his  later  journies,  he  has  not 
icrupled  freely  to  employ. 

At  St.  Peterjburgh.  he  had  the  pleafure 
to  obferve  feveral  improvements  in  the 
hofpitals,  probably  in  great  part  owing 
to  his  own  fuggeftions.  Under  Cronftadt 
he  finds  occafion,  however,  to  animad- 
vert upon  an  alteration  in  the  plan  of 
diet,  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
marine  and  military  hofpitals  of  Ruffia, 
which,  in  his  opinion^  is  highly  preju- 
dicial. This  alteration  confifts  in  chang- 
ing milk,  and  various  other  articles,  con- 
ftituting  the  ufual  liquid  and  middle 
diet  of  the  fick,  for  the  ftronger  and  lefs 
digeftible  food  of  men  in  health.  The 
prifons  at  Mcfcow  feem  greatly  neglected 
by  thofe  whofe  office  it  is  to  fuperintend 
themj  but  the  charity  difplayed  by  in- 
dividuals 
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dividuals  towards  the  poor  wretches  con- 
fined in  them,  gave  Mr.  Howard  a  fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  humane  difpofuion 
of  the  nation,  confirmed  by  what  he  few 
of  their  manners  in  his  travels. 

He  now  haftened  to  thofe  fcenes,  where 
a  deftruclive  war,  co-operating  with  an 
unwholefome     climate,    produced    fuch 
evils,  aggravated   by  neglect  and  inhu- 
manity, that  they  gave  him  no  other  00? 
cupation  than  to  lament  and  complain. 
After  all  the  allowances  that  candour  de- 
mands, for  inevitable  wants  and  hardfhips 
in  the  diftant  pofls  of  a  newly  poflefTed 
country,  and  during  the  heighth  of  widely 
extended   military  operations,   the    Ruf- 
ft»m   commanders   cannot   be  vindicated 
from  an  inattention  to  the  lives  and  com- 
forts  of  their  foldiers,  greater,  as  Mr. 

Howard 
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Howard  obferves,  than  he  had  feen  in 
any  other  country.  Ignorance,  abufe, 
mifmanagement,  and  deficiency,  Teem  at 
their  very  fummit  in  the  military  hofpi- 
tals  of  Cberfon,  Witoivka^  and  St.  Nicholas. 
The  lively  pictures  he  has  drawn  of  the 
diftreffes  he  here  witneffed,  and  his  pa- 
thetic defcription  of  the  fufferings  of  the 
poor  recruits,  marched  from  their  diftant 
homes  to  thefe  melancholy  regions,  muft 
awaken  in  every  feeling  bread  a  warm 
indignation  againft  the  fchemes  of  am- 
bitious defpotifm,  however  varnifhed  over 
with  the  colouring  of  glory,  or  even  of 
national  utility.  No  lefibn  ought  to  be 
more  forcibly  imprefied  on  mankind, 
than,  that  uncontrouled  power  in  one  or 
few,  notwithftanding  it  may  occafionally 
be  exercifed  in  fplendid  and  even  benefi- 
cent 


cent  defigns,  is  on  the  whole  abfolutely 
inconfiftent  with  the  happinefs  of  a  peo- 
ple*. The  Emprefs  of  Ruflia's  unjuft 
feizure  of  Lefler  and  Crim  Tartary,  has 
been  the  caufe  of  miferies  not  to  be  cal- 
culated, to  her  own  fubjects  and  thofe  of 
Turkey,  and  has  endangered  the  tranquil- 
lity of  all  Europe. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  review  of  the 
works  and  public  fervices  of  Mr.  Howard 
with  brief  annals  of  his  more  than  Her- 
culean labours,  during  the  laft  feventeen 
years  of  his  life. 

1773.  High-flieriff  of  Bedfordfhire.  Vi- 
fited  many  county  and  town 
gaols. 

*  Scilicet  utTurno  contingat  regia  conjunx, 
Nos,  animae  viles,  inhumata  infletaque  turba, 
Sternamur  campis.  ^En.  xi. 

1774- 
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1774.  Completed  his  furvey  of  Englifk 

gaols.  Stood  candidate  to  repre- 
prefent  the  town  of  Bedford. 

1775.  Travelled  to    Scotland,  Ireland, 

France,  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Germany. 

1776.  Repeated   his  vilit  to  the  above 

countries,  and  to  Switzerland* 
During  thefe  two  years  revifited 
all  the  Englifh  gaols* 

1777.  Printed  his  date  of  prifons. 

1778.  Travelled  through  Holland,  Flan- 

ders, Germany,  Italy,  Switzer*- 
land,  and  part  of  France. 
»  Revifited  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  travelled 
into  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Aded 
as  Supervifor  of  the  Penitentiary 
Houfes. 

1780. 
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1780.  Printed  his  firft  Appendix. 

1781.  Travelled  into  Denmark,  Sweden, 

Ruflla,  Poland,  Germany,  and 
Holland. 

1782.  Again  furveyed  all  the  Englifh  pri- 

fons,  and  went  into  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

1783.  Vifited  Portugal,   Spain,  France, 

Flanders,  and  Holland :  alfo, 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  view- 
ed feveral  Englifh  prifons. 

1784.  Printed  the  fecond  Appendix,  and  a 

new  edition  of  the  whole  works. 
'From  the  clofe  of   the  firft   of 
thefe  years,   to   the  beginning 

1785.  of  the  laft,  on  his  tour  through 
I786X      Holland,  France,  Icaly,  Malta, 
1787.        Turkey,  and  Germany.    After- 
wards, went  to  Siotland   and 
Ireland. 
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1788.  Revifited  Ireland  •>  and  during  this 

and  the  former  year,  travelled 
over  all  England. 

1789.  Printed   his  work  on  Lazaretto*, 

&c.  Travelled  through  Holland, 
Germany,  Pruflia,  and  Livonia, 
to  Rufiia  and  Letter  Tartary. 

1790.  January  20.     Died  at  Cherfon. 

Having  thus  traced  the  footfteps  of 
this  great  philanthropift  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and  followed  them  with 
clofe  infpection  in  that  part  of  his  courle 
which  comprehends  his  more  public  life, 
it  only  remains,  to  afTemble  thofe  features 
of  character  which  have  been  difplayed  in 
his  actions,  and  to  form  them,  in  con- 
junction with  fuch  minuter  ftrokes  as  ftii- 
dious  obfervation  may  have  enabled  me 

to 
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to  draw,  into  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
man. 

The  firft  thing  that  ftruck  an  obferver 
on  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Howard,  was 
a  ftamp  of  extraordinary  vigour  and 
energy  on  all  his  movements  and  ex- 
preffions.  An  eye  lively  and  penetrating, 
flrong  and  prominent  features,  quick  gait, 
and  animated  geftures,  gave  promife  of 
ardour  in  forming,  and  vivacity  in  exe- 
cuting his  defigns*.  At  no  time  of  his 

life, 

*  Mr,  Ho-ward,  though  frequently  requefled, 
would  never  fit  for  his  picture  ;  it  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  portraits  of  him,  given  in  various 
works,  mould  be  all  totally  unlike.  The  mpft 
refembling  likenefs,  by  much,  is  a  head  fketched  by 
an  artift  in  London,  engraved  in  Dublin,  and  copied 
for  this  work.  It  is  fomewhat  of  a  caricature, 
but  has  very  exadlly  the  expreffion  of  his  counte- 
nance when  in  a  very  ferious  attentive  mood.  After 
his  dgath,  Prince  Potemkin  had  two  pi  after  cafts 
P  taken 
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life,  I  believe,  was  he  without  fome  ob- 
ject of  warm  purfuit  j  and  in  every  thing 
he  purfued,  he  was  indefatigable  in  aim- 
ing at  perfection*  Give  him  a  hint  of. 
any  thing  he  had  left  (hort,  or  any  new 
acquifition  to  be  made,  and  while  you 
might  fuppofe  he  was  deliberating  about 
it,  you  were  furprifed  with  finding  it 
was  done.  Not  Casfar  himfelf  could 
better  exemplify  the  poet's 

Nil  aftum  credens,  dum  quid  fupereffet  agendum. 

I  remember  that,  having  accidentally 
remarked  to  him  that  amongft  the  Lon- 
don prifons  he  had  omitted  the  Tower,  he 
was  fo  ftruck  with  the  deficiency  (though 

taken  from  his  face,  one  for  himfelf,  the  other  for 
the  fervant  of  Mr.  Howard. 

4  Of 
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of  trifling  confequence,  fince  confinement 
there  is  fo  rare),  that  at  his  very  firft 
leifure  he  ran  to  London,  and  fupplied  it. 
fror  was  it  only  during  a  fhort  period  of 
ardour  that  his  exertions  were  thus 
awakened.  He  had  the  ftill  rarer  quality 
of  being  able,  for  any  length  of  time,  to 
bend  all  the  power?  and  faculties  of  his 
mind  to  one  point,  unfeduced  by  every 
allurement  which  curiofity  or  any  other 
arTec"lion  might  throw  in  his  way,  and 
unfufceptible  of  that  fatiety  and  difguft 
which  are  fo  apt  to  fteal  upon  a  protract- 
ed purfuit.  Though  by  his  early  travels 
he  had  (hewn  himfelf  not  indifferent  to 
thofe  objects  of  tafte  and  information, 
which  ftrike  the  cultivated  mind  in  a 
foreign  country,  yet  in  the  tours  expreff- 
ly  made  for  the  purppfe.  of  examining 
P  2  prifons 


prifons  and  hofpitals,  he  appears  to  have 
had  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing  elfe ;  at 
lead  he  fuffered  no  other  object  to  detain 
him  or  draw  him  afide*.  ImprefTcd  with 
th  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  defigns, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  he  was 
impatient  to  get  as  much  done  as  pof- 
fible  within  the  allotted  limits.  And 
in  this  difpofition  confifted  that  enthu- 
fiafm  by  which  the  public  fuppofed  him 
actuated ;  for  otherwife,  his  cool  and 
fteady  temper  gave  no  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter ufually  diftinguilhed  by  that  ap- 
pellation. He  followed  his  plans,  in- 
deed, with  wonderful  vigour  and  con- 

*  He  mentioned  being  once  prevailed  upon  in 
Italy,  to  go  and  hear  fome  extraordinarily  fine  mufic; 
but,  finding  his  thoughts  too  much  occupied  by  it, 
he  would  never  repeat  the  indulgence. 

flancy, 


ftancy,  but  by  no  means  with  that  heat 
and  eagernefs,   that  inflamed  and  exalted 
imagination,  which  denote  theenthufiaft. 
Hence,  he  was  not  liable  to  catch  at  par- 
tial repreientations,  to  view  facts  through 
fallacious  mediums,  and  to  fall  into  thofe 
miftakes  which    are   fo   frequent  in  the 
refearches  of  the  man  of  fancy  and  warm 
feeling.     Some  perfons,   who  only  knew 
him   by  his  extraordinary  actions,  were 
ready  enough  to  beftow  upon   him  that 
fneer  of  contempt,  which  men   of  cold 
hearts  and  felfifb  difpofitions   are  fo  apt 
to    apply    to    whatever    has   the    fhew 
of  high  fenfibility.     While  others,  who 
had    a    flight   acquaintance    with    him, 
and  faw  occafional  features  of  phlegm, 
and  perhaps  harlhnefs,  were  difpofed  to 
queftion   his  feeling  altogether,  and   to 
P  3  attribute 
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attribute  his  exertions  either  merely  to  a 

fenfe  of  duty,  or  to  habit  and  humour. 

But  both  thefe  were   erroneous  conclu- 

fions.    He  felt  as  a  man  fhould  feel  j  but 

not  fo  as  to  miflead  him,  either  in  the 

eftimate  he  formed  -of  objefts  of  utility, 

or  in  his  reafonings  concerning  the  means 

by  which  they  were  to  be   brought  into 

effect.     The  reformation  of  abufes,  and 

the  relief  of  mifery,   were  the   two  great 

purpofes  which  he  kept  in  view   in  all 

his   undertakings j    anci   I    have  equally 

feen  the  tear  of  fenfibility  ftart  into  his 

eyes  on  recalling  fome  of  the   diftrefsful 

fcenes  to  which  he  had  been  witnefs,  and 

the  fpirit  of  indignation  flafli  from  them 

on  relating  inftances  of  bafenefs  and  op- 

prefiion.      Still,  however,   his  conftancy 

of  mind  and  felf-colleflion  never  deferted 

him. 
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him.  He  was  never  agitated,  never  off 
his  guard  -,  and  the  unfpeakable  advan- 
tages of  fuch  a  temper  in  the  fcenes  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon. 

His  whole  courfe  of  a<5lion  was  fuch  a 
trial  of  intrepidity  and  fortitude,  that  it 
may  feem  altogether  fuperfluous  to  fpeak 
of  his  pofTefiion  of  thefe  qualities.  Fie 
had  them,  indeed,  both  from  nature  and 
principle.  His  nerves  were  firm  j  and 
his  conviction  of  marching  in  the  path 
of  duty  made  him  fearlefs  of  confequences. 
Nor  was  it  only  on  great  occafions  that 
this  ftrength  of  mind  was  fhown.  It 
raifed  him  above  falfe  fliame,  and  that 
awe  which  makes  a  coward  of  many  a 
brave  man  in  the  prefence  of  a  fupe- 
rior.  No  one  ever  lefs  "  feared  the  face 
P  4  of 
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of  man,"  than  he.  No  one  hefitated  lefs 
in  fpeaking  bold  truths,  or  avowing  ob- 
noxious opinions.  His  courage  was 
equally  pafiive  and  aclive.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  make  every  facrifite  that  a  re- 
gard to  ftric~t  veracity,  or  rigorous  duty, 
could  enjoin ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that,  had  he  lived  in  an  age  when  afierting 
his  civil  and  religious  rights  would  have 
fubjeded  him  to  martyrdom,  not  a  more 
willing  martyr  would  ever  have  afcended 
the  fcaffold,  or  embraced  the  (lake. 

The  refolute  temper  of  Mr.  Howard 
difplayed  itfelf  in  a  certain  peremptorinefs, 
which,  when  he  had  once  determined, 
rendered  him  unyielding  to  perfuafion 
or  difluafion,  and  urged  him  on  to  the 
accomplifhment  of  his  purpofe,  regard- 
lefs  of  cbflacles.  He  expected  prompt 

obedience 


'obedience  in  thofe  from  whom  he  had  a 
right  to  require  it,  and  was  not  a  man  to 
be  treated  with  negligence  and  inatten- 
tion. He  was,  however,  extremely  con- 
fiderate,  and  furEciently  indulgent  to 
human  frailties ;  and  a  good- will  to 
pleafe  him  could  fcarcely  fail  of  its  effect. 
That  his  commands  were  reafonable,  and 
his  expectations  moderate,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  long  continuance  of  mod  of 
his  fervants  with  him,  and  his  fteady  at- 
tachment to  many  of  thofe  whom  he  em- 
ployed. His  means  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance were  chiefly  rewards ;  and  the 
withholding  them  was  his  method  of 
fhowing  difpleafure*. 

The 

*  The  following  chara&eriftic  anecdote  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  travelk. 

c     ..e 
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The  fpirit  of  independence  by  which  he 
was  ever  diftinguiflied,  had  in  him  the 
only  foundation  to  be  relied  on,  moderate 

defires. 

chaife  with  him  from  Lancamire  to  London  in  1777. 
Mr.  Howard  obferved,  that  he  had  found  few  things 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  poft-chaife  drivers, 
who  would  feldom  comply  with  his  wiihes  of  going 
How  or  faft,  till  he  adopted  the  following  method, 
At  the  end  of  a  ftage,  when  the  driver  had  been 
perverfe,  he  defired  the  landlord  to  fend  for  fome 
poor  induftrious  widow,  or  other  proper  object  of 
charity,  and  to  introduce  fuch  perfon  and  the  driver 
together.  He  then  paid  the  latter  his  fare,  and 
told  him,  that  as  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  at- 
tend to  his  repeated  requefts  as  to  the  manner  of 
being  driven,  he  mould  not  make  him  any  prefent  j 
but,  to  fhow  him  that  he  did  not  withhold  it  out  of 
a  principle  of  parfimony,  he  would  give  the  poor 
perfon  prefent  double  the  fum  ufually  given  to  a 
poftillion.  This  he  did,  and  difmiffed  the  parties. 
He  had  not  long  praftifed  this  mode,  he  faid,  before 
he  experienced  the  good  effects  of  it  on  all  the  roada 
jvhejre  ,he  was  known. 

A  more  extraordinary  inflance  of  his  determined 

fpirit 
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defires.  Perfectly  contented  with  the 
competence  which  Providence  had  be- 
ftowed  on  him,  he  never  had  a  thought  of 
increafing  it ;  and,  even  when  in  a  fitua- 
tion  to  expect  a  family,  he  made  it  a 

fpirh  has  been  related  to  me.  Travelling  once  in  the 
king  of  Pruflia's  dominions,  he  came  to  a  very  nan. 
row  piece  of  road,  admitting  only  one  carriage, 
where  it  was  enjoined  on  all  poftillions  entering  at 
each  end,  to  blow  their  horns  by  way  of  notice. 
His  did  fo ;  but,  after  proceeding  a  good  way,  they 
met  a  courier  travelling  on  the  king's  bulinefs,  who 
had  neglefted  this  precaution.  The  courier  ordered 
Mr.  Howard's  poftillion  to  turn  back ;  but  Mr. Howard 
remonftrated,  that  he  had  complied  with  the  rule, 
while  the  other  had  violated  it;  and  therefore  that 
he  mould  infift  on  going  forwards.  The  courier, 
relying  on  an  authority,  to  which,  in  that  country, 
every  thing  mutt1  give  way,  made  ufe  of  high, 
words,  but  in  vain.  As  neither  was  difpofed  to 
yield,  they  fat  ftill  a  long  time  in  their  refpedtive 
carriages  :  at  length  the  courier  gave  up  the  point 
to  the  fturdy  Englishman,  who  would  on  no  account 
renounce  bit  rigbti, 

rule 
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rule  with  himfelf  to  lay  up  no  part  of 
his  annual  income,  but  to  expend  in 
fome  ufeful  or  benevolent  fcheme  the 
fuperfluity  of  the  year.  Left  this  mould 
be  converted  into  a  charge  of  carelefihefs 
in  providing  for  his  own,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  mention,  that  he  had  the  beft- 
grounded  expectations,  that  any  children 
he  might  have,  would  largely  partake  of 
the  wealth  of  their  relations.  Thus  he 
preferved  his  heart  from  that  contami- 
nation, which  (taking  in  the  whole  of 
life)  is  perhaps  the  diteafe  moft  fre- 
quently attendant  on  a  flate  of  profperity, 
— the  luft  of  growing  rich ;  a  pafllon, 
which  is  too  often  found  to  fwallow  up 
liberality,  public  fpirit,  and,  at  lad,  that 
independency,  which  it  is  the  bed  ufe  of 
wealth  to  fecure.  By  this  temper  of 

mind 
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mind  he  was  elevated  to  an  immeafur- 
able  diftance  above  every  thing  mean  and 
fordid;  and  in  all  his  tranfaftions  he  dif- 
pkyed  a  fpirit  of  honour  and  generofity, 
that  might  become  the  "  blood  of  the 
Howards"  when  flowing  in  its  nobleft 
channels. 

Had  Mr.  Howard  been  lefs  provided 
with  the  goods  of  fortune,  his  indepen- 
dency would  have  found  a  refource  in  the 
fewnefs  of  bis  wants ;  and  it  was  an  inef- 
timable  advantage  which  he  brought  to 
his  great  work,  an  advantage  perhaps 
more  uncommon  in  this  country  than 
any  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  that  he 
poflefTed  a  command  over  all  corporeal 
appetites  and  habitudes,  not  lefs  perfect 
than  that  of  any  ancient  philofopher,  or 
modern  afcetic,  The  ftrict  regimen  of 
7  diet 
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diet  which  he  had  adopted  early  in  life 
from   motives  of  health^    he   afterwards 
perfevered  in  through  choice,  and  even 
extended  its  rigour,  fo  as   to  reject   all 
thofe   indulgences  which  even  the  moft 
temperate  confider    as  necefiary  for  the 
prcfervation  of  their  flrength  and  vigour* 
Animal  foods,  and  fermented  and  fpiritu- 
ous  drinks,    he  utterly   difcarded   from 
his  diet.     Water  and  the  plaineft  vege- 
tables fufficed  him.     Milk,  tea,   butter, 
and  fruit,  were  his  luxuries ;  and  he  was 
equally  fparing  in   the  quantity  of  food, 
and  indifferent  as  to  the  ftated  times  of 

taking  it.      Thus  he   found   his   wants 
» 
fupplied    in    almoft    every   place  where 

man  exifted,  and  was  as  well  provided  in 

the  pofadas  of    Spain   and  caravanferas 

of  Turkey,   as  in   the  inns  and   hotels 

3  of 


of  England  and  France.  Water  was  one 
of  his  principal  neceffaries,  for  he  was  a 
very  Mufiulman  in  his  ablutionsj  and  if 
nicety  or  delicacy  had  place  with  him  in 
any  refpect,  it  was  in  the  perfect  cleanli- 
nefs  of  his  whole  perfon,  He  was  equally 
tolerant  of  heat,  cold,  and  all  the  vicifii- 
tudes  of  climate;  and,  what  is  more  won- 
derful, not  even  fleep  feemed  necefTary 
to  him,  at  leaft  at  thofe  returns  and  in 
thofe  proportions  in  which  mankind  in 
general  expect  it.  How  well  he  was  ca- 
pable of  enduring  fatigue,  the  amazing 
journies  he  took  by  all  modes  of  convey- 
ance, without  any  intervals  of  what  might 
be  called  repofe  (fince  his  only  baiting 
places  were  his  proper  fcenes  of  action), 
abundantly  teftify.  In  Ihorr,  no  human 
body  was  probably  ever  more  perfectly 

fhe 
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the  fervant  of  the  mind  by  which  it  was 
acluated ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  conflitution,  not  inured  to  habits  of 
felf-denial,  and  moral  as  well  as  cor- 
poreal exercife,  would  have  been  unequal 
to  his  exertions  *. 

With 

*  The  following  account  of  his  mode  of  travel- 
ling, communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  Dub- 
lin, who  had  much  free  converfation  with  him,  and 
the  fubftance  of  which  I  well  recoiled  to  have  heard 
from  himfelf,  will,  I  doubt  not,  prove  interefting* 
"  When  he  travelled  in  England  or  Ireland,  it  was 
generally  on  horfeback,  and  he  rode  about  forty 
Englifh  miles  a  day.  He  was  never  at  a  lofs  for 
an  inn.  When  in  Ireland,  or  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, he  ufed  to  flop  at  one  of  the  poor  cabins  that 
itick  up  a  rag  by  way  of  fign,  and  get  a  little  milk. 
When  he  came  to  the  town  he  was  to  fleep  at,  he 
befpoke  a  fupper,  with  wine  and  beer,  like  ano- 
ther traveller,  but  made  his  man  attend  him,  and 
take  it  away,  whilft  he  was  preparing  his  bread  and 
milk.  He  always  paid  the  waiters,  poftillions,  &c« 
liberally,  becaufe  he  would  have  no  difcontent  or 

diipute, 


With  refped  to  the  character  of  his 
underftanding,  that,  too,  was  -as  happily 
adapted  to  the  great  bufmefs  in  which  he 
engaged.  He  had  not,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, that  extenfive  comprehenfion,  that 
faculty  of  generalizing^  which  is  faid  to 

difpute,  nor  fuffer  his  fpirits  to  be  agitated  for  fuch 
a  matter ;  faying,  that  in  a  journey  that  might  coft 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  addition  was  not  worth  thinking  about. 
When  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  he  ufually  went 
poft  in  his  own  chaife,  which  was  a  German  one 
that  he  bought  for  the  purpofe.  He  never  flopped 
till  he  came  to  the  town  he  meant  to  vifit,  but  tra- 
velled all  night,  if  neceffary  ;  and  from  habit  couid 
fleep  very  \tell  in  the  chaife  for  feveral  nights  to- 
gether. In  the  laft  tour  but  one  he  travelled  twenty 
days  and  nights  together  without  going  to  bed,  and 
found  no  inconvenience  from  it.  He  ufed  to  carry 
with  him  a  fmall  tea-kettle,  fome  cups,  a  little  pot 
of  fweetmeats,  and  a  few  loaves.  At  the  pofl-houfe 
he  could  get  his  water  boiled,  fend  out  for  milk,  and 
make  his  repaft,  while  his  man  went  to  the  auberge." 
Q^  diftinguifh 
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diftinguiili  the  man  of  genius,  but  which* 
without  a  previous  collection  of  authentic 
materials,-  is  ever  apt  to  lead  into  errone- 
ous {peculations.  He  was  rather  a  man  of 
detail  >  of  laborious  accuracy  and  minute 
examination ;  and  therefore  he  had  the 
proper  qualities  for  one  who  was  to  lead 
the  way  in  researches  where  all  was  igno- 
rance, confufion,  and  local  cuilom.  Who 
but  fuch  a  man  could  have  collected  a 
body  of  information,  which  has  made 
even  profefikmal  men  acquainted  with 
interefting  facts  that  they  never  before 
knew  j  and  has  given  the  Englifh  read- 
er a  more  exact  knowledge  of  practices 
'followed  in  Ruffia  and  Spain,  than  he 
before  had  of  thofe  in  his  own  country  ? 
This  minutenefs  of  detail  was  what  he 
ever  regarded  as  his  peculiar  province. 

As 
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As  he  was  of  all  men  the  moft  modeft 
eftimator  of  his  own  abilities,  he  was  ufed 
to  fay,  "  I  am  the  plodder,  who  goes 
about  to  colled  materials  for  men  of 
genius  to  make  ufe  of."  Let  thofe  who 
look  with  faftidioufnefs  upon  long  tables 
of  rules  and  orders,  and  meafurements  of 
cells  and  work-rooms,  given  in  feet  and 
inches,  confider,  that  when  a  fcheme  is 
brought  into  practice,  thefe  fmall  cir- 
cumftances  muft  have  their  place;  and 
that  the  moft  ingenious  plans  often  fail 
in  their  execution  for  want  of  adjuft- 
ment  in  the  nicer  parts.  Perhaps  even 
the  great  Frederic  of  Pruflia  Was  more 
indebted  for  fuccefs  to  the  exactnefs  of 
his  difpofitions  in  every  minute  particu- 
lar connected  with  practice,  than  to  deep 
and  fublime  views  of  general  principles. 

From 


5 
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From  a   fimilar    caft  of  mind,    Mr; 
Howard  was  a    friend  to  fubordination, 
and  all  the  decorums  of  regular  focrety ; 
nor  did  he  diflike  vigorous  exertions  of* 
civil  authority,  when  directed  to  laudable 
purpofes.      He    interfered  little  in  dif- 
putes  relative  to  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment  j  but  was  contented  to  take  fyfterns 
of  fovereignty  as   he  found   them  efta- 
blifhed  in  various   parts  of  the  world, 
fatisfied  with  prompting  fuch  an  applica- 
tion of  their  powers  as  might  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  respective  communi- 
ties.     A  ftate  of  imprifonment  being 
that  in  which  the  rights  of  men  are,  in 
great  part,  at  leaft,  fufpended,  it  was  na- 
tural that  his  thoughts  fhould  be  more 
converfant  with  a  people  as  the  fubjefts, 
than  as  the  fource,  of  authority.     Yet 

he 


he  well  knew,  and  properly  valued,  the 
ineftimable  bleflings  of  political  freedom, 
as  oppofed  to  defpotifm;  and,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  he  confidered  the 
Dutch  and  Swifs  as  affording  the  beft 
examples  of  a  flnct  and  fteady  police, 
conducted  upon  principles  of  equity  and 
humanity.  To  the  character  of  the 
Dutch  he  was,  indeed,  peculiarly  par- 
tial; and  frequently  afferted,  that  he 
Ihould  prefer  Holland  for  his  place  of 
refidence,  to  any  other  foreign  country. 
I  can  add,  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  Mr.  Howard  was  one  of  thofe  who 
(in  the  language  of  the  great  Lord  Cha- 
tham) ff  rejoiced  that  America  had  re- 
filled," and  triumphed  in  her  final  fuc- 
cefs;  that  he  was  principally  attached 
to  the  popular  part  of  our  conftitution ; 

and 
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and  that  in  his  own  county  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfdfby  a  fpirited  oppofition, 
to  ariftocratical  influence. 

His  peculiar  habits  of  life,  and  the  ex- 
clufive  attention  he  bellowed  in  his  later 
years  on  a  few  objects,  caufed  him  to 
appear  more  averfe  to  fociety  than  I 

think  he  really  was;    and  it  has  been 

t 
mentioned    as    an    unfortunate    circum- 

ftance,  that  his  fhynefs  and  referve  fre- 
quently kept  him  out  of  the  way  of  per- 
fons  from  whom  he  might  have  de- 
rived much  ufeful  information.  Put  it 
is  vain  to  defire  things  incompatible. 
Mr.  Howard  can  fcarcely  be  denied  to 
have  chofen  the  belt  way,  upon  the  whole, 
of  conducting  his  enquiries  j  and  if  he 
had  been  a  more  companionable  man,  more 
ready  to  indulge  his  own  curiofity,  and 

gratify 


gratify  that  of  others,  he  would  no  longer 
have  pofiefied  one  of  the  chief  advan-r 
tages  he  brought  to  his  great  work. 
Yet  while  he  afllduoufly  fhunned  all  en- 
gagements which  would  have  involved 
him  in  the  forms  and  difllpation  of  foci- 
•ety,  he  was  by  no  means  difmclined  to 
enter  into  converfations  on  his  particu- 
lar topics;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  often 
extremely  communicative,  and  would 
enliven  a  fmall  circle  with  the  moft 
entertaining  relations  of  his  travels  an4 
adventures. 

Mr.  Howard  had  in  a  high  degree 
that  refpectful  attention  to  the  female 
fex  which  fo  much  characterifes  the  gen- 
tleman. Perhaps,  indeed,  I  may  here 
be  referring  to  rules  of  politenefs  which 
no  longer  exift.  But  he  was  as  thorough- 
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ly  impreffed  with  the  maxim  of  place 
tiux  dames  as  any  Frenchman,  though 
without  the  ftrain  of  light  and  compli- 
mentary gallantry  which  has  accom- 
pained  it  in  the  individuals  of  that  na- 
tion. His  was  a  more  ferious  fentiment, 
connected  with  the  uniform  practice  of 
giving  up  his  own  eafe  and  accommoda- 
tion, for  the  fake  of  doing  a  real  kind- 
nefs  to  any  female  of  decent  character. 
Jt  is  excellently  illuflrated  by  an  anec- 
dote related  in  a  magazine,  by  a  perfon 
who  chanced  to  fail  with  him  in  the 
packet  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin,  when, 
the  veflel  being  much  crowded,  Mr. 
Howard  refigned  his  bed  to  a  fervant- 
maid,  and  took  up  with  the  cabin  floor 
for  himfelf.  It  is  likewife  difplayed 
throughout  his  works,  by  the  warmth  with 

which, 
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which  he  always  cenfurcs  the  pradice  of 
putting  female  prifoners  in  irons,  and  ex- 
pofmg  them  to  any  harfh  and  indelicate 
treatment.     He  was  fond  of  nothing  fo 
much  as  the  converfation  of  women  of 
education   and  cultivated  manners,  and 
ftudied  to  attach  them  by  little  elegant 
prefents,  and  other  marks  of  attention. 
Indeed,  his  foft  tones  of  voice  and  gen- 
tlenefs  of  demeanour  might  be  thought 
to  approach  fomewhat  to  the  effeminate, 
and  would  furprife  thofe  who  had  known 
him  only  by  the  energy  of  his  exertions. 
In  his  judgment  of  female  character,    it 
was  manifeft    that    the  idea  of  his   loft 
Harriet  was  the  ftandard  of  excellence ; 
and,    if  ever  he   had  married  again,   a 
refemblance  to  her  would  have  been  the 
principal  motive  of  his  choice.     I  recoi- 
led 
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left  to  this  purpofe  a  fmgular  anecdote, 
which  he  related  to  us  on  his  return  from 
one  of  his  tours.  In  going  from  one 
town  in  Holland  to  another  in  the  com- 
mon paflage  boat,  he  was  placed  near 
an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  in  com- 
pany a  young  lady  of  a  moft  engaging 
manner  and  appearance,  which  very 
ftrongly  reminded  him  of  his  Harriet. 
He  was  fo  much  ftruck  with  her,  that, 
on  arriving  at  the  place  of  deftination, 
he  caufed  his  fervant  to  follow  them, 
and  get  intelligence  who  they  were.  It 
was  not  without  fome  difappointment 
that  he  learned,  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  an  eminent  merchant,  and  the  young 
lady, — bis  wife. 

Mr.  Howard's  predilection  for  female 
fociety,    was  in  part  a   confequence  of 

his 


his  abhorrence  of  every  thing  grofs  and 
licentious.  His  own  language  and  man- 
ners were  invariably  pure  and  delicate; 
and  the  freedoms  which  pafs  uncenfured 
or  even  applauded  in  the  promifcuous 
companies  of  men,  would  have  affected 
him  with  fenfations  of  difguil.  For  a 
perfon  poffefled  of  fuch  feelings,  to  have 
brought  himfelf  to  fubmit  to  fuch  fre- 
quent communication  with  the  moft 
abandoned  of  mankind,  was  perhaps  a 
greater  triumph  of  duty  over  inclina- 
tion than  any  other  he  obtained  in  the 
profecution  of  his  defigns.  Yet  the  na- 
ture of  his  errand  to  prifons  probably 
infpired  awe  and  refpect  in  the  moft  dif- 
folute  j  and  I  think  he  has  recorded,  that 
he  never  met  with  a  fingle  infult  from 
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the   prlfoners   in   any  of   the  gaols   he 
vifited. 

As  Mr.  Howard  was  fo  eminently  a 
religious  character,  it  may  be  expected  that 
fomewhat  more  fhould  be  faid  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  he  adopted.  But,  befides 
that  this  was  a  topic  which  did  not  enter 
into  our  converfations,  I  confefs,  J  do 
not  perceive  how  his  general  plan  of 
conduct  was  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
.any  peculiarity  of  that  kind.  The  prin- 
ciple of  religious  duty,  which  is  nearly 
the  fame  in  all  fyftems,  and  differs  ra^ 
ther  in.  ftrength  than  in  kind  in  different 
perfons,  is  furely  fufficient  to  account 
for  all  that  he  did  and  underwent  in 
promoting  the  good  of  mankind,  by 
piodes  which  Providence  feemed  to 

place 
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place  before  him.  It  has  been  fuggefted, 
that  he  was  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  predeftinaticn -,  and  I 
know  not  what  o£fteftm$s  has  been  at- 
tributed to  him  as  its  natural  conie- 
quence.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not 
able  to  difcover  in  what  thofe  notions  of 
Providence,  general  and  particular,  which 
make  part  of  the  profeffion  of  all  religions, 
differ  eflentially  from  the  opinions  of  the 
predeftinarians ;  and,  from  manifold  ob- 
fervation,  I  am  certain,  that  the  recep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  predeftination, 
as  an  article  of  belbf,  does  not  -necef- 
farily  imply  thofe  practical  confequencea 
which  might  fcem  deducible  from  it. 
The  language,  at  lead,  of  our  lower  clafles 
of  people  is  almoft  univerfally  found- 
ed upon  iti  but  when  one  of  them  dies 
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of  an  infectious  difeafe,  notwithftanding 
the  byftanders  all  fpeak  of  the  event  as 
fated  and  inevitable,  yet  each,  for  him- 
felf,  does  not  the  lefs  avoid  the  infection, 
or  the  lefs  recur  to  medical  aid  if  at- 
tacked, by  it.  With  refpect  to  Mr.  How- 
ard, he  never  feemed  to  adopt  the  idea 
that  he  was  moved  by  an  irrefiftible 
impulfe  to  his  defigns ;  for  they  were  the 
fubject  of  much  thought  and  difcufllon  : 
nor  did  he  confront  dangers  becaufe  he 
had  a  perfuafion  that  he  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  from  their  natural  confequences, 
but  becaufe  he  was  elevated  above  them. 
This  fentiment  he  has  hi mfelf  more  than 
once  exprefTed  in  print ;  and  furely  none 
could  be  either  more  rational,  or  more 
adequate  to  the  effects  produced.  "  Be- 
ing in  the  way  of  my  duty  (fays  he), 
7  I  fear 
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I  fear  no  evil."  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  thofe  of  the  medical  profef- 
fion,  whofe  fearlefihefs  is  not  merely  the 
refult  of  habit,  mud  reafon  upon  the 
fame  principle,  when  they  calmly  expofe 
themfelves  to  fimilar  hazards.  They,  for 
the  moft  part,  ufe  no  precautions  againft 
contagion:  Mr.  Howard  did  ufe  fome; 
though  their  effects  were  probably  trifling 

compared  with  that  of  his  habitual  tern* 
perance  and  cleanlinefs,  and  his  untrou- 
bled ferenity  of  mind.  On  the  whole, 
his  religious  confidence  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  nature  different  from 
that  of  other  pious  men;  but  to  be  fo 
fteadily  and  uniformly  under  its  in- 
fluence, and  to  be  elevated  by  it  to  fuch 
a  fuperiority  to  all  worldly  confiderations, 
can  be  the  lot  of  none  but  thofe  who 

have 


have  formed  early  habits  of  referring  every 
thing  to  the  divine  will,  and  of  fixing  all 
their  views  on  futurity. 

From  Mr.  Howard's  connections  with 
thofe  fects  who  have  ever  fhewn  a  par- 
ticular abhorrence  of  the  frauds  and  fu- 
perftitions  of  popery,  it  might  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  he  would  look  with  a  pre- 
judiced eye  on  the  profeflbrs  and  minif- 
ters  of  that  perfuafion.     But  fuch  was 
his  veneration  for  true  vital  religion,  that 
he  was  as  ready  to  pay  it  honour  when 
he  met  with  it  in  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
as  under  the    garb  of  a  teacher:    and 
throughout  his  works,  as  well  as  in  con- 
yerfation,  he  ever  dwelt  with  great  com- 
placency on  the  pure  zeal  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  genuine  Chriftian  cha- 
rity,   which    he    frequently    difcovered 
£  among 


among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  both 
regular  and  fecular.  He  was  no  friend 
to  that  hafty  diflblution  of  convents  and 
monafterics  which  formed  part  of  the 
multifarious  reforms  of  the  late  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  He  pitied  the  aged 
inmates,  male  and  female,  of  thcfe  quiet 
abodes,  who  were  driven  from  their  be- 
loved retreats  into  the  wide  world,  with 
a  very  flender  and  often  ill-paid  pittance^ 
for  their  fupport.  "  Why  might  not 
they  (he  would  fay)  be  fuffered  gradu- 
ally to  die  away,  and  be  tranfpUnted 
from  one  religious  houfe  to  another  as 
their  numbers  lefiened  ?"  Thofe  orders 
which  make  it  the  great  duty  of  their 
profeilion  to  attend  with  the  kindefl  af- 
fiduity  upon  the  fick  and  imprifonedj 
and  who  therefore  came  continually  with- 
R  in 


in  his  notice,  feemed  to  conciliate  his 
good-will  to  the  whole  fraternity;  and 
the  virtues  of  order,  decency,  fobriety, 
and  charity,  fo  much  akin  to  his  own, 
naturally  inclined  him  to  a  kind  of  fel- 
lowfhip  with  them.  He  rigoroufly,  how- 
ever, abftained  from  any  compliances 
with  their  worfhip  which  he  thought  un- 
lawful; and  gave  them  his  efteem  as 
men,  without  the  leaft  dilpofition  to 
concur  with  them  as  theologians. 

Such  were  the  great  lines  of  Mr. 
Howard's  charadter — lines  ftrongly  mark- 
ed, and  fufficient  to  difcriminate  him 
from  any  of  thofe  who  have  appeared  in 
a  part  fomewhat  fimilar  to  his  own  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  The  union  of 
qualities  which  fo  peculiarly  fitted  him 
for  the  poft  he  undertook,-  is  not  likely, 
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in  our  age,  again  to  take  place  ;  yet  dif- 
ferent combinations  may  be  employed  to 
effect  the  fame  purpofes ;  and,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  objects  of  police  and  huma- 
nity concerning  which  he  occupied  him- 
felf,  the  information  he  has  collected  will 
render  the  repetition  of  labours  like  his 
unnecefiary.  To  propofe  as  a  model,  a 
character  marked  with  fuch  fmgularities, 
and,  no  doubt,  with  fome  foibles,,  would 
be  equally  vain  and  injudicious;  but  his 
firm  attachment  to  principle,  high  fenfe 
of  honour,  pure  benevolence,  unfhaken 
conftancy,  and  indefatigable  perfeve- 
rance,  may  properly  be  held  up  to  the 
view  of  all  perfons  occupying  important 
flattens,  or  engaged  in  ufeful  enterprifes, 
as  qualities  not  lefs  to  be  imitated,  than 
admired. 

R  2  I  fliall 


I  fliall  conclude  with  fome  acco.unt  of 
the  literary  honours  which  Mr.  Howard  has 
received  from  his  countrymen.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  extraordinary,  if,  while 
fcnatcs  and  courts  of  judicature  offered 
him  their  tribute  of  applaufe,  poetry  and 
eloquence  fhould  have  fhewn  an  infenfi- 
bility  to  his  merits.  Befides  the  acknow- 
ledgments paid  him  in  every  publication 
upon  topics  fimilar  to  his  own,  he  be- 
came the  theme  of  the  elegant  mufe  of 
Mr.  Hay  ley,  who  addreffed.  to  him  an 
ode  in  the  year  1780,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  In  the  fucceed- 
ing  year,  Mr.  Burke,  adverting,  in  a 
fpeech  to  the  freemen  of  Briftol,  to  a 
fact  in  Mr.  Haward's  book,  ftruck  out, 
with  the  enthufiafm  of  genius,  into  a  pa^ 
negyrical  digreflion  on  his  plans  and 
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actions,  decorated  with  his  peculiar  flraln 
of  glowing  imagery.  This  fpeech  was 
afterwards  printed,  and  the  pafiage  con- 
cerning Mr.  Howard  was  copied  into  va- 
rious periodical  writings,  and  read  with 
univerfal  approbation.  His  character 
was  even  exhibited  on  the  ftage;  for  a 
comedy  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's,  entitled  Such 
'Things  Are,  contained  a  part  evidently 
modelled  upon  his  peculiar  caft  of  be1- 
nevolence,  which  for  a  time  rendered  the 
piece  popular. 

Dr.  Darwin's  very  beautiful  poem  of 
the  Botanic  Garden^  printed  in  17  8  9^ 
amidft  an  unexpected  variety  of  fubjects, 
prefents  an  eulogium  of  Mr.  Howardy  fo 
appropriate  and  poetical,  that  I  am  furc 
no  reader  of  tafte  will  require  an  apology 
from  me  for  inferting  it. 

—And 
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—And  now,  BENEVOLINCE  !  thy  rays  divine 
Dart  round  the  globe  from  Zembla  to  the  Line  ; 
O'er  each  dark  prifon  plays  the  cheering  light, 
Like  northern  lufires  o'er  the  vault  of  night. — 
From  realm  to  realm,  with  crofs  or  crefcent  crown'd. 
Where'er  mankind  and  mifery  are  found, 
O'er  burning  fands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of  fnovr, 
Thy  Ho WA  R  D  journeying  feeks  the  houfe  of  woe. 
Down  many  a  winding  ftep  to  dungeons  dank, 
Where  anguifh  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  clank ; 
To  caves  beftrew'd  with  many  a  mouldering  bone, 
And  cells,  whofe  echoes  only  learn  to  groan ; 
Where  no  kind  bars  a  whifpering  friend  difclofe, 
No  funbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows, 
He  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 
Profufe  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health ; 
With  foft  afTuafive  eloquence  expands 
Power's  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching  hands ; 
Leads  Itern-eye'd  juftice  to  the  dark  domains, 
If  not  to  fever,  to  relax  the  chains ; 
Or  guides  awaken'd  mercy  through  the  gloom. 
And  mews  the  prifon,  fifter  to  the  tomb  I—- 
Gives to  her  babes  the  felf-devoted  wife, 
To  her  fond  hulband  liberty  and  life  ! — 
— The  fpirits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  high 
Wide  o'er  thefe  earthly  fcenes  their  partial  eye, 
When  firlt,  array'd  in  VIRTUE'S  pureft  robe, 
They  faw  her  HOWARD  traverfingthe  globe ; 

Saw 
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Saw  round  his  brows  her  fun-like  glory  blaze,  A—- 
In arrowy  circles  of  unwearied  rays  j 
Miftook  a  mortal  for  an  angel-gueft,  -a'0 

And  afk'd  what  feraph-foot  the  earth  impreft. 
— Onward  he  moves  t— Difeafe  and  death  retire, 
And  murmuring  demons  hate  him,  and  admire. 
. 

• 

After  thefe  lines,  I  cannot  be  prompt- 
ed by  vanity  in  tranfcribing  fome  greatly 
inferior  ones,  which,  too,  have  already 
been  offered  to  the  public.  But,  as 
they  were  written  under  the  influence 
of  heartfelt  emotions,  and  refer  to  the 
leading  principle  of  his  actions,  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  thought  mifplaced  as 
the  clofe  of  a  volume,  the  purpofe  of 
which  is  to  reprefent  his  character  in 
ftrong  and  faithful  colours. 
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ON  THE  DEATH    OF    MR.  HOWARD. 

HOWARP,  thy  taflc  is  done  !  thy  Mafter  calls, 
And  fummons  thee  from  Cherfon's  diftant  walls. 
*c  Come,  well-approv'd  !  my  faithful  fervant!  come; 
"  No  more  a  wand'rer,  feek  thy  deftin'd  home. 
"  Long  have  I  mark'd  thee  with  o'er- ruling  eye, 
"  And  fent  admiring  angels  from  on  high, 
"  To  walk  the  paths  of  danger  by  thy  fide, 
•'  From  death  to  Ihield  thee,  and  thro'  fnares  to  guide. 
"  My  minifter  ofgoc/d,  I've  fped  thy  way, 
«'  And  mot  thro'  dungeon  glooms  a  leading  ray, 
"  To  cheer,  by  thee,  with  kind  unhoped  relief, 
•'  My  creatures  loft  and  whelm'd  in  guilt  and  grief. 
"  I've  led  thee,  ardent,  on  thro'  wond'ring  climes, 
"  To  combat  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 
"  But  'tis  enough  ! — thy  great  commffion's  o'er ; 
"  I  prove  thy  faith,  thy  love,  thy.  zeal,  no  more. 
«'  Nor  droop,  that  far  from  country,  kindred,  friends, 
•'  Thy  life,  to  duty  long  devoted,  ends; 
«*  What  boots  it  when  the  high  reward  is  giv'n, 
*«  Or  twbe«(e-&e  foul  triumphant  fprings  to  heav'n  ?'* 
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VARIOUS  are  the  methods 
which  art  and  ingenuity  have 
invented  to  exhibit  a  picture 
of  human  life  and  manners.     Thefe  have 
differed  from  each  other  both  in  the  mode 
of  reprefentation,  and  in  the  particular 
view  of  the  fubjecl:  which  has  been  taken. 
B  With 


2          ON  THE  PROVINCE 

With  refpedt  to  the  firft,  it  is  univerfally 
allowed  that  the  dramatic  form  is  by  far 
the  mofl  perfect.  The  circumftance  of 
leaving  every  character  to  difplay  itfelf  in 
its  own  proper  language,  with  all  the  va- 
riations of  tone  and  gefture  which  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  others,  and  which  mark 
every  emotion  of  the  mind;  and  the 
fcenic  delulions  of  drefs,  painting,  and 
machinery,  contribute  to  ftamp  fuch  an 
appearance  of  reality  upon  dramatic  re- 
prefentations  as  no  other  of  the  imitative 
arts  can  attain.  Indeed,  when  in  their 
perfection,  they  can  fcarcely  be  called 
imitations,  but  the  very  things  themfelves; 
and  real  nature  would  perhaps  appear  lefs 
perfect  than  her  counterfeit. 

THE  Drama  has  from  early  antiquity 
been  diftinguifhed  into  the  two  grand  di- 
vifions  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  It 
would  feem  that  the  general  character  of 
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thefe  was  univerfally  underflood  and  a- 
greed  onv  by  the  adoption  of  the  terms 
tragic  and  comic,  derived  from  them,  into 
the  language  of  every  civilized  people. 
The  former  of  thefe  is,  we  know,  con- 
ftantly  applied  to  objects  of  terror  and 
diftrefs  -,  the  latter,  to  thofe  of  mirth  and 
pleafantry.  There  is,  however,  a  more 
comprehenfive  diftinction  of  our  feelings, 
which  it  is  proper  firft  to  confider. 

WHEN  we  examine  the  emotions  pro- 
duced in  our  minds  by  the  view  of  human 
actions,  we  mall  obferve  a  divifion  into 
the  ferious,  and  the  ludicrous.  I  do  not 
think  it  necefiary  to  define  or  analyfe  feel- 
ings with  which  all  are  well  acquainted. 
It  is  enough  to  obferve  that  ferious  emo- 
tions are  produced  by  the  difplay  of  all 
the  great  paffions  which  agitate  the  foul, 
and  by  all  thofe  actions  which  are  under 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  grand  rules  of  reli- 
B  2  gion 
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gion  and  morality,  and  that  ludicrous 
emotions  are  excited  by  the  improprieties 
and  inconfiftencies  of  conduct  or  judg- 
ment in  fmaller  matters ;  fuch  as  the  ef- 
fects of  falfe  tafte,  or  trifling  pafllons. 
When  we  now  apply  the  words  tragic  and 
comic,  we  mall  at  once  perceive  that  the 
former  can  relate  folely  to  fuch  fubjects  as 
occafion  ferious,  and  the  latter  to  fuch  as 
occafion  ludicrous  emotions. 

Now,  although  the  practice  of  writers 
has  frequently  introduced  ludicrous  parts 
into  the  compofition  called  a  Tragedy, 
and  ferious  parts  into  that  called  a  Come- 
dy, yet  it  has  ever  been  underftood  that 
what  conftitutes  the  eflential  and  invari- 
able character  of  each  is  fomething  which 
is  exprefied  by  the  terms  tragic  and  comic, 
and  comes  under  the  head  of  ferious  or 
ludicrous  emotions.  Referring  therefore 
to  a  future  confideration,  the  propriety 

of 
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of  introducing  ferious  parts  in  a  Comedy, 
I  fhall  now  lay  down  the  character  of  Co- 
medy as  a  dramatic  competition  exhibiting 
a  ludicrous  pSlure  of  human  life  and  man- 
ners. 

THERE  are  two  fources  of  ludicrous 
emotions  which  it  is  proper  here  to  diftin- 
guifh.   One  of  thefe  arifes  from  cloaratter^ 
the  other  from  incident.     The  firft  is  at- 
tached and  appropriated  to  the  perfon, 
and  makes  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  his  com- 
pofition.    The  other  is  merely  accidental, 
proceeding  from  auk  ward  fituations,  odd 
and  uncommon   circumftances,  and  the 
like,  which  may  happen  indifferently  to 
every  perfon.     If  we  compare  thefe  with 
regard  to  their  dignity   and  utility,   we 
fhall  find  a  further  difference ;  fince  that 
proceeding  from  character  belongs  to  a 
very  refpectable  part  of  knowledge,  that  of 
human  manners ;  and  has  for  its  end  the 
correction  of  foibles :  whereas  that  pro- 
B  3  ceeding 
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ceeding  from  incident  is  mean  and  trivial 
in  its  origin,  and  anfwers  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  prefent  mirth.  'Tis  true,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  to  be  pleafed  with  rifi- 
ble  objects  even  of  the  loweft  kind,  and  a 
faftidious  averfion  to  their  exhibition  may 
be  accounted  mere  affected  nicety ;  yet 
fince  we  rank  Comedy  among  the  higher 
and  more  refined  fpecies  of  compofition, 
let  us  aflign  it  the  more  honourable  office 
of  exhibiting  and  correcting  the  ludicrous 
part  of  characters ;  and  leave  to  Barthole- 
mew  Fair  the  ingenious  contrivances  of 
facetious  drollery,  and  handicraft  merri- 
ment. 

THE  following  fources  may  be  pointed 
out  from  whence  comic  character  is  de- 
rived. 

NATIONS,  like  individuals,  have  cer- 
tain leading  features  which  diftinguifli 

them 
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them  from  others.     Of  thefe  there  are  al- 
ways fome  of  a  ludicrous  caft  which  afford 
matter  of  entertainment   to  their  neigh- 
bours.    Comedy  has  at  all  times  made 
very  free  with  national  peculiarities ;  and 
although  the  ridicule  has  often  been  con- 
ducted in  a  trivial  and  illiberal  manner, 
by  greatly  overcharging  the  picture,  and 
introducing  idle  and  unjuft  accufations, 
yet  I  think  we  need  not  go  fo  far  as  en- 
tirely to  reject  this  fort  of  ludicrous  paint- 
ing -,  fmce  it  may  be  as  important  to  warn 
againft  the  imitation  of  foreign  follies,  as 
thofe  of  our  own  growth.     Indeed,  when 
a  Frenchman  or  Irifhman  is  brought  up- 
on our  ft  age  merely  to  talk  broken  Eng- 
lim,  or  make  bulls,  there  can  be  no  plea 
either  of  wit  or  utility  to  excufe  the  illi- 
beral jeft :  but  when  the  nicer  diftinctions 
of  national  character  are  expofed  with  a 
juft  and  delicate  ridicule,   the  fpectacle 
may  be  both  entertaining  and  inftructive. 
B  4      '  Amidft 
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Amidft  the  tribe  of  foreign  valets  to  be 
met  with  on  the  Englifti  theatre,  I  would 
inftance  CANTON  in  the  Clandeftine  Mar- 
riage as  an  admirable  example  of  true  na- 
tional character,  independent  on  language 
and  grimace.  The  obfequioufnefs  and 
attentive  flattery  of  the  fervile  Swifs- 
Frenchman  are  quite  characteriftic,  as 
well  as  the  carelefs  infolence  and  affected 
airs  of  Brufh  the  Englifh  footman.* 

O'FLAHERTY, 


*  I  AM  concerned  to  obferve  an  Inftance  of  illiberal  na- 
tional ridicule  without  any  merit  of  compofition  to  palliate 
it,  from  a  refpedtable  dramatic  writer;  which  is  alfo  ren- 
dered much  more  obnoxious  by  the  circumftances.  Mr.  Vol- 
taire's Ecoffaife  was  purpofely  written  to  exhibit  a  worthy 
Englifh  character;  marked,  indeed,  with  fome  whimfical 
peculiarities,  but  diftinguifhed  by  a  ftrong  fpirit  of  benevo- 
lence. It  was  impoffible  to  expofe  national  foibles  more 
gently  than  by  combining  them  with  national  virtues.  When, 
this  piece  was  brought  on  our  ftage  under  the  title  of  the 
Englljb  Merchant,  a  French  vafet  was  inferted  among  the 
•ferfona  dramatis,  charadlerifed  by  nothing  but  his  falfe  Eng- 
lifli,  and  for  no  other  end  but  to  be  exhibited  as  a  fcoundrel  J 
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O'FLAHERTY,  the  Irilh  foldier  of  fortune 
in  the  Weft  Indian^  is  an  example  of  fimi- 
lar  merit  -,  much  more  fo,  I  think,  than 
the  character  from  which  the  piece  has  its 
title. 

ALTHOUGH  fome  part  of  the  character 
of  a  nation  is  pretty  uniform  and  conltant, 
yet   its   manners   and   cuftoms  in  many 
points  are  extremely  variable.     Thefe  va- 
riations are  the  peculiar  modes  and  faftii- 
ons  of  the  age;  and  hence  the  age,  as 
well  as  the  nation,  acquires  a  diftinguifh- 
ing  character.  Fafhion,  in  general,  ufurps 
a  dominion  only  over  the  fmaller  and  lefs 
important  part  of  manners ;  fuch  as  drefs, 
public  diverfions,   and  other  matters  of 
tafte.     The  improprieties  of  fafhion  are 
therefore  of  the  abfurd   and   ludicrous 
kind,  and  confequently  fit  fubjects  of  co- 
mic ridicule.     There  is  no  fource  of  Co- 
medy more  fertile  and  pleafing  than  this ; 

and 
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and  none  in  which  the  end  of  reformation 
is  likely  to  be  fo  well  anfwered.  An  ex- 
travagant faftiion  is  exhibited  upon  the 
ftage  with  fuch  advantage  of  ridicule  that 
it  can  fcarcely  ftand  long  againft  it  •,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  that  Moliere's  Marquis 
de  Mafcarille^  and  Gibber's  Lord  Fopping- 
ton  had  a  confiderable  mare  in  reforming 
the  prevailing  foppery  of  the  times.  Fa- 
fhion has  alfo  too  much  interfered  in  fome 
more  ferious  matters,  as  the  fentiments 
and  ftudies  of  the  age.  Here  too  Comedy 
has  made  its  attacks ;  and  the  Alchemift, 
the  Virtuofo,  the  Antiquary,  the  Belle 
Efprit,  have  in  their  turns  undergone  the 
ridicule  of  the  ftage,  when  their  refpedive 
purfuits,  by  being  fafhionable,  were  car- 
ried to  a  fanciful  extravagance.  It  is 
well  known  that  Moliere,  in  his  comedies 
of  the  Femmes  Scavantes,  and  the  Predeufes 
Ridicules,  was  as  fuccefsful  againft  the 
pedantry  and  pretenfions  to  wit  which  in- 
fected 
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fected  the  French  nation,  and  particularly 
the  ladies,  at  that  period,  as  Cervantes  in 
his  attack  upon  knight-errantry. 

THERE  is  another  point  of  national  or 
falhionable  folly  in  which  Comedy  might 
be  very  ufeful  -,  yet  the  attempt  has  been 
found  dangerous ;  and  perhaps  the  fubjeft 
is  too  delicate  for  the  ftage,  confidering 
the  abufes  to  which  it  is  liable.     I  mean 
popular  fuperftition,  and  prieftcraft.  Mo- 
liere,   who  with  impunity  had  attacked 
every  other  fpecies  of  folly,  was  almoft 
ruined  by  expofmg  a  hypocrite  and  a  de- 
votee ;  and  the  licentious  ridicule  of  Dry- 
den,  and  others  of  that  age,  was  generally 
aimed  not  only  againft  fuperftition,  but 
religion.     The  Spanijh  Friar ,  however,  is 
an  inftance  in  which,  with  exquifite  hu- 
mour, the  ridicule  can  hardly  be  blamed 
as  improper ;  and  it  certainly  did  more 
hurt  to  Roman  catholic  fuperftition  than 

he 
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he  could  ever  remedy  by  his  fcholaftic 
Hind  and  Panther.  How  far  the  Minor 
comes  under  the  fame  defcription  would, 
probably,  be  a  fubject  of  difpute. 

PARTICULAR  ranks  and  profeffions  of 
men  have  likewife  charafteriftical  peculi- 
arities which  are  capable  of  being  placed 
in  a  ludicrous  view ;  and  Comedy  has 
made  frequent  ufe  of  this  fource  of  ridi- 
cule. In  expofing  profefiional,  as  well 
as  national  abfurdities,  great  illiberality 
and  unfairnefs  have  been  mown ;  both, 
probably,  from  the  fame  caufe ;  a  want 
of  fufficient  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
characters,  and  taking  a  judgment  of 
them  from  a  few  external  circumftances. 
Yet,  upon  the  whole,  good  effects  may 
have  arifen  even  from  this  branch  of  Co- 
medy -,  fmce  by  attacking  a  profeflion  on 
a  fide  where  it  was  really  weak,  the  mem- 
bers of  it  have  been  made  fenfible  of,  and 

have 
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have  reformed  thofe  circumftances  which 
rendered  them  ridiculous.  A  good-na- 
tured phyfician  can  never  be  angry  at 
Moliere's  mod  laughable  exhibitions  of 
the  faculty,  when  he  reflects  that  the  fol- 
lies ridiculed,  though  exaggerated  in  the 
reprefentation,  had  a  real  existence ;  and 
by  being  held  up  to  public  derifion  have 
been  in  a  great  meafure  reformed.  The 
profefTors  of  law,  being  neceflarily  con- 
fined to  forms  and  rules,  have  not  been 
able  to  benefit  fo  much  from  the  comic 
ridicule  of  which  they  have  enjoyed  an 
equally  plentiful  fhare. 

BESIDES  the  arrangements  which  nation 
and  profeffion  make  of  mankind,  there 
are  certain  natural  clafles  formed  from 
the  diverfities  of  perfonal  character.  Al- 
though the  varieties  of  temper  and  difpo- 
fition  in  men  are  infinite,  fo  that  no  two 
perfons  probably  ever  exifted  in  whom 

there 
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there  was  an  exact  conformity,  yet  there 
are  certain  leading  features  of  character 
which  produce  a  general  refemblance  a- 
mong  numerous  individuals.  Thus  the 
proud  man,  the  vain,  the  fanguine,  the 
fplenetic,  the  fufpicious,  the  covetous,  the 
lavifh,  and  fo  forth,  are  a  fort  of  abftract 
characters  which  divide  the  whole  human 
race  amongft  them.  Now  there  are,  be- 
longing to  all  thefe,  objects  of  ridicule 
which  it  has  been  the  bufmefs  of  Comedy 
to  exhibit  -,  and  though,  perhaps,  no  one 
individual  of  each  clafs  perfectly  refem- 
bled  the  perfon  held  to  view  on  the  ftage, 
yet  if  all  the  circumftances  exhibited  are 
contained  in  the  general  character,  it  ap- 
pears fufficiently  natural.  The  Mifer  of 
Moliere  is  not  a  picture  of  any  one  mifer 
who  ever  lived,  but  of  a  mifer  confidered 
as  forming  a  clafs  of  human  characters. 
As  thefe  general  clafles,  however,  are  few 
in  number,  they  muft  be  foon  exhaufted 

by 
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by  the  writers  of  Comedy;  who  have 
been  obliged,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  to 
exhibit  thofe  peculiarities  which  are  more 
rare  and  fingular.  Hence  have  been  de- 
rived many  pictures  of  that  character 
which  we  call  an  bumourijl  -,  by  which  is 
meant  a  character  diftinguifhed  by  certain 
ludicrous  Angularities  from  the  reft  ot 
mankind.  The  humouriil  is  not  without 
thofe  marks  of  diftinction  which  he  may 
acquire,  like  others,  from  rank,  profefli- 
on,  or  temper  of  mind  •,  but  all  thefe  are 
difplayed  in  him  after  a  manner  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  darned  with  his  leading  od- 
dities. A  love  of  what  is  uncommon  and 
out  of  the  way  has  often  occafioned  fuch 
extravagance  in  the  reprefentation  of  thefe 
characters  as  to  difguft  from  their  want 
of  probability  ;  but  where  a  due  modera- 
tion is  obferved,  and  the  peculiarities, 
though  unufual,  are  fuch  as  really  exifl 
nature,  great  entertainment  may  be  de- 
rived 
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rived  from  their  exhibition.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  admirable  Mifanthrope  and  Malade 
Imaginaire  of  Moliere  ;  and  the  Old  Bat- 
chelor  and  Sir  Sampfon  Legend  of  Con- 
greve. 

FROM  hence  it  appears  but  a  fmall  gra- 
dation to  the  exhibition  of  individuals  up- 
on the  ftage-,  and  yet  the  difference  is 
important  and  efiential.  That  which 
marks  out  the  diftinftion  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  fame  fpecies  is  fomething 
entirely  uncommunicable ;  therefore  the 
rational  end  of  Comedy,  which  is  the  re- 
formation of  folly,  cannot  take  place  in 
perfonal  ridicule  s  for  it  will  not  be  al- 
ledged  that  reforming  the  perfon  himfelf 
is  the  object.  Nor  can  it  fcarcely  ever 
be  juft  to  expofe  an  individual  to  the  ri- 
dicule of  the  ftage ;  fmce  folly,  and  not 
vice,  being  the  proper  fubject  of  that  ri- 
dicule, it  is  hardly  pofiible  any  one  can 

deferve 
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deferve  fo  fevere  a  punifhment.  Indeed 
the  expofing  of  folly  can  fcarcely  be  the 
plea ;  for  all  the  common,  or  even  the 
rarer  kinds  of  folly  lie  open  to  the  attack 
of  Comedy  under  fictitious  characters,  by 
means  of  which  the  failing  may  be  ridi- 
culed without  the  perfon.  Perfonal  ridi- 
cule muft  therefore  turn,  as  we  find  it 
always  has  done,  upon  bodily  imperfecti  • 
ons,  aukward  habits  and  uncouth  gef- 
tures ;  which  the  low  arts  of  mimickry 
inhumanly  drag  forth  to  public  view  for 
the  mean  purpofe  of  exciting  prefent  mer- 
riment. In  the  beft  hands,  perfonal  Co- 
medy would  be  a  degradation  of  the  ftage, 
and  an  unwarrantable  feverity ;  but  in  the 
hands  it  would  be  likely,  if  encouraged, 
to  fall  into,  it  would  prove  an  intolerable 
nuifance.  I  mould  therefore,  without  he- 
fitation,  join  thofe  who  utterly  condemn 
this  fpecies  of  comic  ridicule.  It  is  alfo 
to  be  confidered  that  the  author  mows  his 
C  talents 
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talents  to  difadvantage,  and  cannot  lay 
any  bafis  of  future  fame,  in  this  walk. 
For  the  refemblance  which  depends  fo 
much  upon  mimickry  is  loft  upon  thofe 
of  the  audience  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  original,  and  upon  every  one 
who  only  reads  the  piece.  Mr.  Foote's 
works  will  aptly  exemplify  this  matter ; 
in  which,  the  fund  of  genuine  Comedy, 
derived  from  happy  ftrokes  upon  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  uncommon, 
but  not  entirely  fmgular  characters,  will 
fecure  a  lafting  admiration,  when  the  mi- 
mickry which  fupported  the  parts  of 
Squintum  and  Cadwallader  is  defpifed  or 
forgotten. 

HAVING  thus  attempted  to  trace  the 
different  fources  of  what  I  conceive  the 
eflential  part  of  true  Comedy,  the  ridicuk 
derived  from  character,  it  remains  to  fay 
fomewhat  of  the  mixture  of  additional 

matter 
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matter  which  it  has  received  as  a  compo- 
fition. 

DURING  a  confiderable  period  of  mo- 
dern literature,  wit  was  a  commodity  in 
great  requeft,  and  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  all  kinds  of  compofition.     It  was  no 
where  more  abundant  than  in  Comedy, 
the  genius  of  which  it  appeared  peculiarly 
to  fuit  from  its  gaiety  and  fatyrical  fmart- 
nefs.     Accordingly,  the  language  of  Co- 
medy was  a  firing  of  repartees,  in  which 
a  thought  was  bandied  about  from  one  to 
another,   till   it   was   quite  run   out   of 
breath.     This  made  a  fcciie  pafs  off  with 
great  vivacity  •,  but  the  misfortune  was, 
that  diftinction  of  character  was  quite  loft 
in  the  conteft.     Every  perfonage,  from 
the  lord  to  the  valet,  was  as  witty  as  the 
author  himfelf ;  and  provided  good  things 
enow  were  faid,  it  was  no  matter  from 
whom  they  came.    Congreve,  with  the 
C  2  greateft 
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greateft  talents  for  true  comic  humour, 
and  the  delineation  of  ludicrous  charac- 
ter, was  fo  over-run  with  a  fondnefs  for 
brilliancy,  as  frequently  to  break  in  upon 
confiftency.  Wit  is  an  admirable  orna- 
ment of  Comedy,  andjudicioufly  applied 
is  a  high  relief  to  humour ;  but  fhould 
never  interfere  with  the  more  eflential 
parts. 

WE  are  now,  however,  happily  free 
from  all  manner  of  danger  of  art  inunda- 
tion of  wit.  No  Congreve  arifes  to  dif- 
turb  the  fententious  gravity,  and  calm 
limplicity  of  modern  Comedy.  A  mo- 
ralift  may  congratulate  the  age  on  hearing 
from  the  theatre  compofitions  as  pure, 
ferious  and  delicate,  as  are  given  from  the 
pulpit.  When  we  confider  how  much 
wit  and  humour,  at  the  time  they  were 
inoft  prevalent,  were  perverted  to  vicious 
purpofes,  we  may  rejoice  at  the  facrifice ; 

yet 
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yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  feel  a  regret  at 
the  lofs  of  an  amufement  which  might, 
certainly,  have  been  reconciled  with  in- 
nocence ;  nay  might  perhaps  have  plead- 
ed utility  beyond  what  is  fubftituted  in 
its  room.  Sentimental  Comedy,  as  it  is 
called,  contains  but  very  faint  difcrimi- 
nation  of  character,  and  fcarcely  anything 
of  ridicule.  Its  principal  aim  is  to  intro- 
duce elegant  and  refined  fentiment,  par- 
ticularly of  the  benevolent  caft ;  and  to 
move  the  heart  by  tender  and  interefting 
fituations.  Hence  they  are,  in  general, 
much  more  affecting  than  our  modern 
Tragedies,  which  are  formed  upon  nearly 
the  fame  plan,  but  labour  under  the  dif- 
advantage.  of  a  formal,  ftately  ftile,  and 
manners  removed  too  far  from  the  rank 
of  common  life.  One  would  not,  per- 
haps, wifh  altogether  to  banilh  from  the 
ilage  pieces  fo  moral  and  innocent ;  yet 
it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  diftinguilhed  by 
C  fomc 
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fome  appropriated  name  from  a  thing  they 
fo  little  refemble  as  true  Comedy. 

I  FEAR,  a  view  of  modern  manners  in 
other  refpefts  will  fcarcely  allow  us  to 
flatter  ourfelves  that  this  change  in  the 
theatre  chiefly  proceeds  from  improved 
morality.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
juftly  attributed  to  a  falie  delicacy  of  tafte, 
which  renders  us  unable  to  bear  the  re- 
prefentation  of  low  life ;  and  to  a  real  de- 
ficiency in  genius.  With  refpecl:  to  the 
firft,  genuine  Comedy  knows  no  diftinc- 
tion  of  rank,  but  can  as  heartily  enjoy 
a  humorous  picture  in  the  common  walks 
of  life,  where  indeed  the  greateft  variety 
is  to  be  found,  as  in  the  moft  cultivated 
and  refined.  Some  have  placed  the  dif- 
tinction  between  Farce  and  Comedy  in 
the  rank  from  whence  the  characters  are 
taken  j  but,  I  think,  very  improperly, 
if  there  is  any  real  diftin&ion  befides  the 

length 
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length  of  the  pieces,  I  Ihould  take  it  from 
the  different  fource  of  the  humour;  which 
in  Farce  is  mere  ludicrous  incident,  but 
in  Comedy,  ridiculous  character.  This 
criterion,  however,  will  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  titles  under  which  each  fpecies 
has  already  appeared. 

As  to  the  other  caufe,  deficiency  of 
genius,  it  too  plainly  appears  in  many 
other  productions.     Cold  correctnefs  has* 
Jaid  her  reprefiing  hand  upon  imagination, 
and  damped  all  her  powers.     The  exam- 
ple of  the  ancients  has  been  thought  to 
juftify  the  gravity  and  fimplicity  of  mo- 
dern Comedy.     But  great  as  they  were 
in  many  qualities  of  the  mind,  in  thofe  of 
wit  and  humour  they  were  ftifl  more  de- 
fective than  even  ourfelves  in  the  prefent 
age.     They,  who  would  eagerly  catch  at 
a  wretched  pun,  or  a  meagre  piece  of 
plot,  were  certainly  with-held  from  witti- 
C  4  cifm 
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cifm  and  drollery  by  want  of  invention, 
not  juftnefs  of  tafte.  I  admire  in  the  pure 
Latin  of  Terence  the  elegant  fentiment, 
and  ftill  more  the  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart  with  which  he  abounds  j  but  I 
would  not  for  them  compare  his  genius, 
at  leaft  in  Comedy,  with  Moliere  and 
Congreve. 

Lenibus  atque  utinam  fcriptis  adjunfta  foret  vis 
Comica 

Moral  fentiment  is  the  cheapeft  product 
of  the  mind.  Novels,  and  magazines, 
and  even  news-papers  are  full  of  it  j  but 
wit  and  humour  threaten  to  leave  us  with 
Sterne  and  Chefterfield. 

STILL,  however,  I  would  hope  the 
Hate  of  Comedy  is  not  defperate.  The 
Clandeftine  Marriage  exhibits  an  example 
of  comic  merit,  as  various  and  perfect  as 
perhaps  any  piece  in  our  language.  All 

the 
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the  fources  of  ludicrous  character  have 
contributed  to  it.     National  ridicule  ap- 
pears in  Canton,  and  profefiional  in  Ster- 
ling.    Lord  Ogleby  is  an  excellent  hu- 
mourift.    Mrs.  Heidleberg  and  her  niece, 
befides   a   comic   pettilhnefs  of  temper, 
have  plenty  of  fafhionable  follies,  modifi- 
ed by  city  vulgarifm.     Even  the  lovers 
of  tender  lentiment  have  their  Ihare  in 
the  entertainment-,  and  I  by  no  means 
would  object  to  its  occafional  introduction, 
when,  as  it  were,  offering  itfelf  from  the 
circumftances.   Then,  befides  Mr.  Foote's 
comic  theatre,   we  have  fevtral  pieces, 
which,  though  ranged  under  the  lift  of 
Farces,  contain  true  and  original  Come- 
dy.    Of  thefe  we  may  inftance  the  Citi- 
zen, Polly  Honeycomb,  the  Upholfterer,  the 
Apprentice,    and    the   Oxonian   in   'Town. 
It  is  a  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  the  mat- 
ter of  Comedy  c.an  ever  fail.    Though 
general  characters  may  be  exhaufted,  yet 
the  prevailing  follies  and  falhions  of  the 

times, 
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times,  with  the  fingularities  ftarting  up 
in  particular  ranks  and  orders  of  men, 
muft  conftantly  fupply  food  for  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  flage.  This  is  lawful  game  -, 
and  the  purfuit  of  it  is  well  worthy  the 
encouragement  of  the  public,  fo  long  as 
it  is  unattended  with  the  licentioufnefs 
which  difgraced  the  wit  of  the  laft  age. 
Let  ridicule  be  facred  to  the  interefts  of 
good  fenfe  and  virtue ;  let  it  never  make 
a  good  character  lefs  refpectable,  nor  a 
bad  one  lefs  obnoxious.  But  let  us  not 
refign  its  ufe  to  common-place  maxim, 
and  infipid  Sentiment. 


THE 


THE 


A     VISION. 


IN  that  feafon  of  the  year  when  the  fe- 
renity  of  the  Iky,  the  various  fruits 
which  cover  the  ground,  the  difcoloured 
foliage  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  fweet, 
but  fading  graces  of  infpiring  autumn, 
open  the  mind  to  benevolence,  and  dif- 
pofe  it  for  contemplation ;  I  was  wander- 
ing in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  country, 

till 
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till  curiofity  began  to  give  way  to  weari- 
nefs  •,  and  I  fat  me  down  on  the  fragment 
of  a  rock  overgrown  with  mofs,  where 
the  milling  of  the  falling  leaves,  the 
darning  of  waters,  and  the  hum  of  the 
diftant  city,  foothed  my  mind  into  the 
mpft  perfect  tranquility,  and  deep  infen- 
fibly  ftole  upon  me,  as  I  was  indulging. 
the  agreeable  reveries  which  the  objects 
around  me  naturally  infpired. 

I  IMMEDIATELY  found  myfelf  in  a  vaft 
extended  plain,  in  the  middle  of  which 
arofe  a  mountain  higher  than  I  had  before 
any  conception  of.  It  was  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  people,  chiefly  youth ;  many 
of  whom  preffed  forwards  with  the  liveli- 
eft  exprefllon  of  ardor  in  their  counte- 
nance, though  the  way  was  in  many 
places  fteep  and  difficult.  I  obferved, 
that  thofe  who  bad  but  juft  begun  to 
climb  the  hill,  thought  themfelves  not 
far  from  the  top  >  but  as  they  proceeded, 

new 
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new  hills  were  continually  rifmg  to  their 
view,  and  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  they 
could  before  difcern,  feemed  but  the  foot 
of  another,  till  the  mountain  at  length 
appeared  to  lofe  itfelf  in  the  clouds.  As 
I  was  gazing  on  thefe  things  with  afto* 
nifhment,  my  good  genius  fuddenly  ap- 
peared. The  mountain  before  thee,  faid 
he,  is  the  HILL  OF  SCIENCE.  On  the  top 
is  the  temple  of  Truth,  whofe  head  is  a- 
bove  the  clouds,  and  a  veil  of  pure  light 
covers  her  face.  Obferve  the  progrefs  of 
her  votaries ;  be  filent,  and  attentive. 

I  SAW  that  the  only  regular  approach  to 
the  mountain  was  by  a  gate,  called  the 
gate  of  languages.  It  was  kept  by  a  wo- 
man of  a  penfive  and  thoughtful  appear- 
ance, whofe  lips  were  continually  moving, 
as  though  me  repeated  fomething  to  her- 
felf.  Her  name  was  MEMORY.  On  en- 
tering this  firft  enclofure,  I  was  dunned 
with  a'confufed  murmur  of  jarring  voices, 

and 
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and  diflbnant  founds;  which  increafed 
upon  me  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  was  ut- 
terly confounded,  and  could  compare  the 
noife  to  nothing  but  the  confulion  of 
tongues  at  Babel.  The  road  was  alfo 
rough  and  ftony ;  and  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult by  heaps  of  rubbim,  continually 
tumbled  down  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mountain ;  and  broken  ruins  of  anti- 
ent  buildings,  which  the  travellers  were 
obliged  to  climb  over  at  every  ftep  •,  info- 
much  that  many,  difgufted  with  fo  rough 
a  beginning,  turned  back  and  attempted 
the  mountain  no  more  :  while  others,  hav- 
ing conquered  this  difficulty,  had  no  fpi- 
rits  to  afcend  further ,  and  fitting  down 
on  Ibme  fragment  of  the  rubbifh,  haran- 
gued the  multitude  below  with  the  great- 
eft  marks  of  importance  and  felf-compla- 
cency.  /v 

ABOUT    half    way    up    the    hill,    I 
obferved  on  each  fide  the  path  a  thick 

ibreft 
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foreft  covered  with  continual  fogs,  and 
cut  out  into  labyrinths,  crofs  alleys,  and 
ferpentinc  walks,  entangled  with  thorns 
and  briars.  This  was  called  the  wood  of 
error:  and  I  heard  the  voices  of  many 
who  were  loft  up  and  down  in  it,  calling 
to  one  another,  and  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  extricate  themfelves.  The  trees  in 
many  places  mot  their  boughs  over  the 
path,  and  a  thick  mift  often  refted  on  it  -, 
vet  never  fo  much  but  that  it  was  difcer- 

0 

nable  by  the  light  which  beamed  from 
the  countenance  of  truth. 

IN  the  pleafanteft  part  of  the  mountain 
were  placed  the  bowers  of  the  Mufes, 
whofe  office  it  was  to  cheer  the  fpirits  of 
the  travellers,  and  encourage  their  faint- 
ing fteps  with  fongs  from  their  divine 
'harps.  Not  far  from  hence  were  the 
fields  of  fiftion^  filled  with  a  variety  of 
wild  flowers  fpringing  up  in  the  greateft 
luxuriance,  of  richer  fcents  and  brighter 

colours 
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colours  than  I  had  obferved  in  any  other 
climate.  And  near  them  was  the  dark 
'walk  of  allegory,  fo  artificially  ihadedj 
that  the  light  at  noon-day  was  never 
ilronger  than  that  of  a  bright  moon-mine. 
This  gave  it  a  pleafingly  romantic  air  for 
thofe  who  delighted  in  contemplation. 
The  paths  and  alleys  were  perplexed 
with  intricate  windings,  and  were  all  ter- 
minated with  the  ftatue  of  a  Grace,  a 
Virtue,  or  a  Mufe. 

AFTER  I  had  obferved  thefe  things,  I 
turned  my  eye  towards  the  multitudes 
who  were  climbing  the  fteep  afcent,  and 
obferved  amongft  them  a  youth  of  a  lively 
look,  a  piercing  eye,  and  fomething  fiery 
and  irregular  in  all  his  motions.  His 
name  was  GENIUS.  He  darted  like  an. 
eagle  up  the  mountain,  and  left  his  com- 
panions gazing  after  him  with  envy  and 
admiration :  but  his  progrefs  was  unequal, 

and 
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find  interrupted  by  a  thoufand  caprices* 
When  Pleafure  warbled  in  the  valley  he 
mingled  in  her  train.  When  Pride  beck- 
oned towards  the  precipice  he  ventured 
to  the  tottering  edge.  He  delighted  in 
devious  and  untried  paths ;  and  made  fo 
many  excurfions  from  the  road  that  his 
feebler  companions  often  outftripped  him. 
I  obferved  that  the  Mufcs  beheld  him 
with  partiality  •,  but  Truth  often  frowned 
and  turned  afide  her  face.  While  Genius 
was  thus  wafting  his  ftrength  in  excentric 
flights,  I  faw  a  perfon  of  a  very  different 
appearance  named  APPLICATION.  Hecrept 
along  with  a  flow  and  unremitting  pace, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
patiently  removing  every  ftone  that  ob- 
ftru&ed  his  way,  till  he  faw  moft  of  thofe 
below  him  who  had  at  firft  derided  his 
flow  and  toilfome  progrefs.  Indeed  there 
were  few  who  afcended  the  hill  with  equal 
and  uninterrupted  fteadinefsj  for  befide 
D  the 
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the  difficulties  of  the  way,  they  were  con- 
tinually follicited  to  turn  afide  by  a  nu- 
merous crowd  of  Appetites,  Paflions,  and 
Pleafures,  whofe  importunity,  when  they 
had  once  complied  with,  they  became 
lefs  and  lefs  able  to  refiftj  and  though 
they  often  returned  to  the  path,  the  afpe- 
rities  of  the  road  were  more  feverely  felt, 
the  hill  appeared  more  fteep  and  rugged, 
the  fruits  which  were  wholfome  and  re- 
frefhing  feemed  harm  and  ill-tafted,  their 
fight  grew  dim,  and  their  feet  tript  at 
every  little  obftruction. 

I  SAW,  with  fome  furprife,  that  the 
Mufes,  whofe  bufmefs  was  to  cheer  and 
encourage  thofe  who  were  toiling  up  the 
afcent,  would  often  fing  in  the  bowers  of 
Pleafure,  and  accompany  thofe  who  were 
enticed  away  at  the  call  of  the  Paflions. 
They  accompanied  them,  however,  but 
a  little  way,  and  always  forfook  them 

when 
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when  they  loft  fight  of  the  hill.  The 
tyrants  then  doubled  their  chains  upon 
the  unhappy  captives,  and  led  them  away 
without  refiftance  to  the  cells  of  Igno- 
rance, or  the  manfions  of  Mifery.  Amongft 
the  innumerable  feducers,  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  draw  away  the  votaries  of 
Truth  from  the  path  of  Science,  there 
was  one,  fo  little  formidable  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  fo  gentle  and  languid  in 
her  attempts,  that  I  fliould  fcarcdy  have 
taken  notice  of  her,  but  for  the  numbers 
fhe  had  imperceptibly  loaded  with  her 
chains.  INDOLENCE  (for  fo  fhe  was  called) 
far  from  proceeding  to  open  hoftilities, 
did  not  attempt  to  turn  their  feet  out  of 
the  path,  but  contented  herfelf  with  re- 
tarding their  progrefs;  and  the  purpofe 
fhe  could  not  force  them  to  abandon,  fhe 
perfuaded  them  to  delay.  Her  touch  had 
a  power  like  that  of  the  Torpedo,  which 
withered  the  ftrength  of  thofe  who  came 
D  2  within 
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within  its  influence.  Her  unhappy  cap- 
tives ftill  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
temple,  and  always  hoped  to  arrive  there ; 
but  the  ground  feemed  to  Hide  from  be- 
neath their  feet,  and  they  found  them- 
felves  at  the  bottom  before  they  fufpedted 
they  had  changed  their  place.  The  pla- 
cid ferenity  which  at  firft  appeared  in 
their  countenance,  changed  by  degrees 
into  a  melancholy  languor,  which  was 
tinged  with  deeper  and  deeper  gloom  as 
they  glided  down  the  ftream  ofinjigntfi- 
cance ;  a  dark  and  fluggifh  water,  which 
is  curled  by  no  breeze,  and  enlivened  by 
no  murmur,  till  it  falls  into  a  dead  fea, 
where  the  ftartled  paffengers  are  awaken- 
ed by  the  mock,  and  the  next  moment 
buried  in  the  gulph  of  oblivion. 

OF  all  the  unhappy  deferters  from  the 
paths  of  Science,  none  feemed  lefs  able  to 
return  than,  the  followers  of  Indolence. 

The 
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The  captives  of  Appetite  and  Pafilon 
could  often  feize  the  moment  when  their 
tyrants  were  languid  or  afleep  to  efcape 
from  their  enchantment ;  but  the  domi- 
nion of  Indolence  was  conftant  and  unre- 
mitted,  and  feldom  refifled  till  refinance 
was  in  vain. 

AFTER  contemplating  thefe  things,  I 
turned  my  eyes  towards  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  air  was  always  pure 
and  exhilerating,  the  path  fhaded  with 
laurels  and  other  ever-greens,  and  the 
effulgence  which  beamed  from  the  face 
of  the  Goddefs  feemed  to  fhed  a  glory 
round  her  votaries.  Happy,  faid  I,  are 
they  who  are  permitted  to  afcend  the 
mountain ! — but  while  I  was  pronouncing 
this  exclamation  with  uncommon  ardour, 
I  faw  {landing  befide  me  a  form  of  di- 
viner features  and  a  more  benign  radi- 
D  3  ance. 
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ance.  Happier,  faid  fhe,  are  thofe  whom 
VIRTUE  conduds  to  the  manftons  of  Con- 
tent !  What,  faid  I,  does  Virtue,  then 
refide  in  the  vale  ?  I  am  found,  faid  fhe, 
in  the  vale,  and  I  illuminate  the  moun- 
tain. I  cheer  the  cottager  at  his  toil, 
and  infpire  the  fage  at  his  meditation.  I 
mingle  in  the  crowd  of  cities,  and  blefs 
the  hermit  in  his  cell.  I  have  a  temple 
in  every  heart  that  owns  my  influence  i 
and  to  him  that  wifhes  for  me  I  am  alrea- 
dy prefent.  Science  may  raife  you  to 
eminence,  but  I  alone  can  guide  you  to 
felicity !  While  the  Goddefs  was  thus 
fpeaking,  1  ftretched  out  my  arms  to- 
wards her  with  a  vehemepce  which  broke 
my  flumbers.  The  chill  dews  were  fall- 
ing around  me,  and  the  fhades  of  evening 
ftretched  over  the  landfcape.  I  haftened 
homeward,  and  refigned  the  night  to  fi- 
lence  and  meditation, 

ON 
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OF  all  the  multifarious  productions 
which  the  efforts  of  fuperiour  geni- 
us, or  the  labours  of  fcholaftic  induftry, 
have  crowded  upon  the  world,  none  are 
perufed  with  more  infatiable  avidity,  or 
difieminated  with  more  univerfal  applaufe, 
than  the  narrations  of  feigned  events,  de- 
fcriptions  of  imaginary  fcenes,  and  deline- 
D  4  ations 
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ations  of  ideal  characters.  The  celebrity 
of  other  authors  is  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  Geometrician  and 
Divine,  the  Antiquary  and  Critic,  how- 
ever diflinguifhed  by  uncontefted  excel- 
lence, can  only  hope  to  pleafe  thofe  whom 
a  conformity  of  difpofition  has  engaged 
in  fimilar  purfuits  -,  and  muft  be  content 
to  be  regarded  by  the  reft  of  the  world 
with  the  fmile  of  frigid  indifference,  or 
the  contemptuous  fneer  of  felf-fufficient 
folly.  The  collector  of  fliells  and  the 
anatomift  of  infects  is  little  inclined  to 
enter  into  theological  difputes :  the  Di- 
vine is  not  apt  to  regard  with  veneration, 
the  uncouth  diagrams  and  tedious  calcu- 
lations of  the  Aftronomer :  the  man 
whofe  life  has  been  confumed  in  adjufting 
the  difpu,tes  of  lexicographers,  or  eluci- 
dating the  learning  of  antiquity,  cannot 
cafily  bend  his  thoughts  to  recent  tranfac-p 
tions,  or  readily  interefl  himfelf  in  the 
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unimportant  hiftory  of  his  contempora- 
ries :  and  the  Cit,  who  knows  no  bufmefs 
but  acquiring  wealth,  and  no  pleafure 
but  difplaying  it,  has  a  heart  equally  fhut 
up  to  argument  and  fancy,  to  the  batte- 
ries of  fyllogifm,  and  the  arrows  of  wit. 
To  the  writer  of  fiction  alone,  every  ear 
is  open,  and  every  tongue  lavifh  of  ap- 
plaufe;  curiofity  fparkles  in  every  eye, 
and  every  bofom  is  throbbing  with  con- 
cern. 

IT  is  however  eafy  to  account  for  this 
enchantment.  To  follow  the  chain  of 
perplexed  ratiocination,  to  view  with  cri- 
tical fkill  the  airy  architecture  of  fyftems, 
to  unravel  the  web  of  fophiflry,  or  weigh 
the  merits  of  oppofite  hypothefes,  requires 
perfpicacity,  and  prefuppofes  learning. 
Works  of  this  kind,  therefore,  are  not  fo 
well  adapted  to  the  generality  of  readers 
^s  familiar  and  colloquial  compofition ; 

for 
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for  few  can  reafon,  but  all  can  feel ;  and 
many  who  cannot  enter  into  an  argument, 
may  yet  liften  to  a  tale.  The  writer  of 
Romance  has  even  an  advantage  over 
thofe  who  endeavour  to  amufe  by  the 
play  of  fancy ;  who  from  the  fortuitous 
collifion  of  difiimilar  ideas  produce  the 
fcintillations  of  wit ;,  or  by  the  vivid  glow 
of  poetical  imagery  delight  the  imagina- 
tion with  colours  of  ideal  radiance.  The 
attraction  of  the  magnet  is  only  exerted 
upon  fimilar  particles ;  and  to  tafte  the 
beauties  of  Homer  it  is  requifite  to  par- 
take his  fire :  but  every  one  can  relifli  the 
author  who  reprefents  common  life,  be- 
caufe  every  one  can  refer  to  the  originals 
from  whence  his  ideas  were  taken.  He 
relates  events  to  which  all  are  liable,  and 
applies  to  paflions  which  all  have  felt. 
The  gloom  of  folitude,  the  languor  of 
inaction,  the  corrofions  of  difappointment, 
and  the  toil  of  thought,  induce  men  to 

ftep 
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ftep  afide  from  the  rugged  road  of  life, 
and  wander  in  the  fairy  land  of  fiction ; 
where  every  bank  is  fprinkled  with  flow- 
ers, and  every  gale  loaded  with  perfume ; 
where  every  event  introduces  a  hero,  and 
every  cottage  is  inhabited  by  a  Grace. 
Invited  by  thefe  flattering  fcenes,  the  ftu- 
dent  quits  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  in 
which  he  perhaps  meets  with  no  lefs  fal- 
lacy, to  exhilerate  his  mind  with  new 
ideas,  more  agreeable,  and  more  eafily 
attained:  the  bufy  relax  their  attention 
by  defultory  reading,  and  fmooth  the  agi- 
tation of  a  ruffled  mind  with  images  of 
peace,  tranquil ity,  and  pleafure :  the  idle 
and  the  gay  relieve  the  liftleffhefs  of  lei- 
fure,  and  diverfify  the  round  of  life  by  a 
rapid  feries  of  events  pregnant  with  rap- 
ture and  aftonifhment ;  and  the  penfive 
folitary  fills  up  the  vacuities  of  his  heart 
by  interefting  himfelf  in  the  fortunes  of 
imaginary  beings,  and  forming  connecti- 
ons with  ideal  excellence,, 

IT 
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IT  is,  indeed,  no  ways  extraordinary  that 
the  mind  fhould  be  charmed  by  fancy, 
and  attracted  by  pleafure;  but  that  we 
fhould  liften  to  the  groans  of  mifery,  and 
delight  to  view  the  exacerbations  of  com- 
plicated anguifh,  that  we  mould  chufe  to 
chill  the  boibm  with  imaginary  fears,  and 
dim  the  eyes  with  fictitious  forrow,  feems 
a  kind  of  paradox  of  the  heart,  and  only 
to  be  credited  becaufe  it  is  univerfally 
felt.  Various  are  the  hypothefes  which 
have  been  formed  to  account  for  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  mind  to  riot  in  this  fpecies 
of  intellectual  luxury.  Some  have  ima- 
gined that  we  are  induced  to  acquiefce 
with  greater  patience  in  our  own  lot,  by 
beholding  pictures  of  life  tinged  with 
deeper  horrors,  and  loaded  with  more 
excruciating  calamities;  as,  to  a  perfon 
fuddenly  emerging  out  of  a  dark  room, 
the  fainted  glimmering  of  twilight  afiumes 
a  luftre  from  the  contrafted  gloom.  O- 

thers 
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thers,  with  yet  deeper  refinement,  fuppofe 
that  we  take  upon  ourfelves  this  burden 
of  adfcititious  forrows  in  order  to  feaft 
upon  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  virtue. 
We  commiferate  others  (fay  they)  that 
we  may  applaud  ourfelves  -,  and  the  figh 
of  compaflionate  fympathy  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  gratulations  of  felf-compla- 
cent  efteem.  But  furely  they  who  would 
thus  reduce  the  fympathetic  emotions  of 
pity  to  a  fyftem  of  refined  felfiftinefs, 
have  but  ill  attended  to  the  genuine  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  It  would  however 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper,  fhould  I 
attempt  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  theie 
fentiments.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  we  are  more  attracted  by  thole  fcenes 
which  intereft  our  paflions,  or  gratify  our 
curiofity,  than  thole  which  delight  our 
fancy  :  and  fo  far  from  being  indifferent 
to  the  miferies  of  others,  we  are,  at  the 
time,  totally  regardlefs  of  our  own.  And 

let 
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let  not  thofe,  on  whom  the  hand  of  time 
has  impreffed  the  characters  of  oracular 
wifdom,  cenfure  with  too  much  acrimo- 
ny productions  which  are  thus  calculated 
to  pleafe  the  imagination,  and  intereft  the 
heart.  They  teach  us  to  think,  by  inu- 
ring us  to  feel :  they  ventilate  the  mind 
by  fudden  gufts  of  paiTion ;  and  prevent 
the  ftagnation  of  thought,  by  a  frefh  in- 
fufion  of  diffimilar  ideas. 


SE- 
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AN  IMITATION  OF  OSSIAN. 


WHAT  foft  voice  of  forrow  is  in 
the  breeze? — what  lovely  fun- 
beam  of  beauty  trembling  on  the  rock  ? 
Its  bright  hair  is  bathed  in  fhowers  •,  and 
it  looks,  faint  and  dim,  through  its  mift 
on  the  rulhy  plain.  Why  art  thou  alone — 
maid  of  the  mournful  look  ?  The  cold 
dropping  rain  is  on  the  rocks  of  Torle- 

na — 
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na — the  blaft  of  the  defart  lifts  thy  yellow 
locks.  Let  thy  fteps  be  in  the  hall  of 
fhells,  by  the  blue  winding  ftream  of 
Clutha: — let  the  harp  tremble  beneath 
thy  ringers ;  and  the  fons  of  heroes  liften 
to  the  mufic  of  fongs. 

SHALL  my  fteps  be  in  the  hall  of  fhells, 
and  the  aged  low  in  the  duft  ?  The  fa- 
ther of  Selama  is  low  behind  this  rock, 
on  his  bed  of  wither'd  leaves : — the  thif- 
tle's  down  is  ftrewed  over  him  by  the 
wind,  and  mixes  with  his  grey  hair.  Thou 
art  fallen — chief  of  Etha !  without  thy 
fame;  and  there  is  none  to  revenge  thy 
death.  But  thy  daughter  will  fit,  pale, 
befide  thee,  till  me  finks,  a  faded  flower, 
upon  thy  lifelefs  form.  Leave  the  maid 
of  Clutha — fon  of  the  ftranger  J  in  the 
red  eye  of  her  tears  ! 

How  fell  the  c^r-borne  Connal — blue- 
eyed 
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eyed  mourner  of  the  rock  ?  Mine  arm 
is  not  weak  in  battle ;  nor  my  fword 
without  its  fame. 

CONNAL  was  a  fire  in  his  youth,  that 
lighten'd  through  fields  of  renown  : — but 
the  flame  weakly  glimmered  through  grey 
afhes  of  age.  His  courfe  was  like  a  ftar 
moving  through  the  heavens: — it  walk- 
eth  in  brightnefs,  but  leaveth  no  track 
behind  j — its  filver  path  cannot  be  found 
in  the  fky.  The  ftrength  of  Etha  is  roll- 
ed away  like  a  tale  of  other  years  •,  and 
his  eyes  have  failed  Feeble  and  dark, 
he  fits  in  his  hall,  and  hears  the  diftant 
tread  of  a  ftranger's  Iteps — the  haughty 
fteps  of  Tonthormo,  from  the  roar  of 
Duvranno's  echoing  ftream.  He  flood  in 
the  hall  like  a  pillar  of  darknefs,  on  whofe 
top  is  the  red  beam  of  fire : — wide  rolled 
his  eyes  beneath  the  gloomy  arch  of  his 
brow ;  as  flames  in  two  caves  of  a  rock, 
over-hung  with  the  black  pine  of  the  de- 
E.  fart. 
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fart.  They  had  rolled  on  Selama,  and 
he  afked  the  daughter  of  Connal.  Ton- 
thormo !  breaker  of  fhields !  thou  art  a 
meteor  of  death  in  war,  whofe  fiery  hair 
dreams  on  the  clouds,  and  the  nations 
are  withered  beneath  its  path.  Dwell, 
Tonthormo !  amidft  thy  hundred  hills, 
and  liften  to  thy  torrent's  roar;  but  the 
foft  figh  of  the  virgins  is  with  the  chief 
of  Crono  •,— Hidallan  is  the  dream  of  Se- 
lama— the  dweller  of  her  fecret  thoughts. 
A  rufhing  ftorm  in  war — a  breeze  that 
fighs  over  the  fallen  foe — pleafant  are 
thy  words  of  peace,  and  thy  fongs  at  the 
mofTy  brook.  Thy  fmiles  are  like  the 
moon-beams  trembling  on  the  waves — 
Thy  voice  is  the  gale  of  fummer  that 
whifpers  among  the  reeds  of  the  lake, 
and  awakens  the  harp  of  Moilena  with 
all  its  lightly  trembling  firings.  Oh  that 
thy  calm  light  was  around  me !  my  foul 
fhould  not  fear  the  gloomy  chief  of  Duv- 

ranno. 
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ranno.  He  came  with  his  {lately  fteps. — 
My  fhield  is  before  thee,  maid  of  my 
love !  a  wall  of  Ihelter  from  the  lightning 
of  fwords.  They  fought.  Tonthormo 
bends,  in  all  his  pride,  before  the  arm 
of  youth.  But  a  voice  was  in  the  breaft 
of  Hidallan — mail  I  flay  the  love  of  Se- 
lama  ?  Selama  dwells  in  thy  dark  bo- 
fom — mail  my  fteel  enter  there  ?  Live, 
thou  ftorm  of  war  !  He  gave  again  his 
fword.  But — carelefs  as  he  ftrode  away — 
rage  arofe  in  the  troubled  thoughts  of  the 
vanquifh'd.  He  mark'd  his  time,  and 
fidelong  pierced  the  heart  of  the  generous 
fon  of  Semo.  His  fair  hair  is  fpread  on 
the  duft — his  eyes  are  bent  on  the  trem- 
bling beam  of  Clutha.  Farewel,  light 
of  my  foul !  They  are  clofed  in  dark- 
nefs.  Feeble  waft  thou  then,  my  father! 
and  in  vain  didft  thou  call  for  help. — 
Thy  grey  locks  are  fcatter'd,  as  a  wreath 
of  fnow  on  the  top  of  a  wither'd  trunk ; 
E  2  which 
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which  the  boy  bruflies  away  with  his 
fluff;  and  carelefs  fingeth  as  he  walks. 
Who  fhall  defend  thee,  my  daughter  ! 

*  *  O 

faid  the  broken  voice  of  Etha's  chief. 
Fair  flower  of  the  defart  !  —  the  tempeft 
mail  rufh  over  thee  ;  and  thou  malt  be 
low  beneath  the  foot  of  the  favage  fon  of 
prey.  But  I  will  wither,  my  father  !  on 
thy  tomb.  Weak  and  alone  I  dwell 
amidft  my  tears—  there  is  no  young  war^ 
rior  to  lift  the  fpear  —  no  brother  of  love  ! 
Oh  that  mine  arm  wereftrong  !  —  I  would 
rufh  amidft  the  battle.  Selama  has  no 
friend  ! 


BUT  Selama  has  a  friend,  faid  the 
dling  foul  of  Reuthamir.—  I  will  fight 
thy  battles  —  lovely  daughter  of  kings  } 
and  the  fun  of  Duvranno  fhall  fet  in 
blood.  But  when  I  return  in  peace,  and 
the  fpirits  of  thy  foes  are  on  my  fword, 
meet  me  with  thy  fmiles  of  love  —  maid  of 

Clutha  !. 
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Clutha  !  with  thy  flow-rolling  eyes.  Let 
the  foft  found  of  thy  fteps  be  heard  in 
my  halls,  that  the  mother  of  Reuthamir 
may  rejoice.  Whence,  me  will  fay,  is 
this  beam  of  the  diftant  land? — Thou 
malt  dwell  in  her  bofom. 

MY  thoughts  are  with  him  who  is  low 
in  the  duft — fon  of  Cormac  !  But  lift  the 
fpear — thou  friend  of  the  unhappy  !  the 
light  of  my  foul  may  return. 

HE  ftrode  in  his  rattling  arms.  Tall- 
in a  gloomy  foreft  —  ftood  the  furly 
ftrength  of  Duvranno.  Gleaming— be- 
hind the  dark  trees — was  his  broad  mieldi 
like  the  moon  when  it  rifes  in  blood, 
and  the  dufky  clouds  fail  low,  and  heavy, 
athwart  its  path.  Thoughts,  like  the 
troubled  ocean,  rum'd  over  his  foul — 
and  he  ftruck,  with  his  fpear,  the  found- 
ing pine.  Starting,  he  mix'd  in  battle 
E  3  with 
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with  the  chief  of  woody  Morna.  Long 
was  the  ftrife  of  arms ;  and  the  giant  fons 
of  the  foreft  trembled  at  their  ftrokes. 
At  length  Tonthormo  fell — The  fword 
of  Reuthamir  wav'd— a  blue  flame— a- 
round  him.  He  bites  the  ground  in  rage. 
His  blood  is  poured — a  dark  red  ftream — 
into  Oithona's  trembling  waves.  Joy 
brighten'd  in  the  foul  of  Reuthamir ; 
when  a  young  warrior  came,  with  his 
forward  fpear.  He  moved  in  the  light 
of  beauty ;  but  his  words  were  haughty 
and  fierce.  Is  Tonthormo  fallen  in  blood 
— the  friend  of  my  early  years  ?  Die — 
thoti  dark-foul'd  chief!  for  never  fhall 
Selama  be  thine — the  maid  of  his  love. 
Lovely  fhone  her  eyes,  through  tears,  in 
the  hall  of  her  grief,  when  I  flood  by  the 
chief  of  Duvranno,  in  the  rifing  ftrife  of 
Clutha. 

RETIRE,  thou  fwelling  voice  of  pride ! 

thy 
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thy  fpear  is  light  as  the  taper  reed.  Pierce 
the  roes  of  the  defart ;  and  call  the  hunter 
to  the  feaft  of  fongs— But  fpeak  not  of  the 
daughter  of  Connal — fon  of  the  feeble 
arm  !  Selama  is  the  love  of  heroes, 

TRY  thy  ftrength  with  the  feeble  arm, 
faid  the  rifmg  pride  of  youth.  Thou 
malt  vanifh  like  a  cloud  of  mift  before 
the  fun,  when  he  looks  abroad  in  the 
power  of  his  brightnefs. 

BUT  thou  thyfelf  didft  fall  before  Reu- 
thamir,  in  all  thy  boafting  words.  As  a 
tall  am  of  the  mountain — when  the  tem- 
peft  takes  its  green  head,  and  lays  it  level 
on  the  plain. 

COME  from  thy  fecret  cave,  Selama ! 

thy  foes  are  filent  and  dark.    Thou  dove 

that  hideft  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks !  the 

E  4  ftorm 
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ft6rm  is  over  and  paft.  Come  from  thy 
rock,  Selama  !  and  give  thy  white  hand 
to  the  chief-~who  never  fled  from  the 
face  of  glory,  in  all  its  terrible  bright- 
nefs. 

SHE  gave  her  hand — but  it  was  trem- 
bling and  cold — for  the  fpear  was  deep  in 
her  fide.  Red,  beneath  her  mail,  the 
current  of  crimfon  wandered  down  her 
white  breaft— as  the  track  of  blood  on 
Cromla's  mountains  of  fnow,  when  the 
wounded  deer  flowly  crofTes  the  heath, 
and  the  hunters  cries  are  in  the  breeze. 
Bleft  be  the  fpear  of  Reuthamir !  faid  the 
faint  voice  of  the  lovely — I  feel  it  cold 
in  my  heart.  Lay  me  by  the  fon  of  Se- 
mo.  Why  mould  I  know  another  love  ? 
Raife  the  tomb  of  the  aged— his  thin  form 
ftiall  rejoice,  as  he  fails  on  a  low-hung 
cloud,  and  guides  the  wintry  ftorm.  O- 
pen  your  airy  halls,  fpirits  of  my  love ! 

AND 
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AND  have  I  quench'd  the  light  which 
was  pleafant  to  my  foul  ?  faid  the  chief 
of  Morna.     My  fteps  moved   in  dark- 
nefs — why  were  the  words  of  ftrife  in  thy 
tale  ?     Sorrow,  like  a  cloud,  comes  over 
my  foul,  and  fhades  the  joy  of  mighty 
deeds.     Soft  be  your  reft  in  the  narrow 
houfe,  children  of  grief !     The  breeze  in 
the  long  whittling  grafs  mail  not  awaken 
you.     The  tempeft  mail  rum  over  you, 
and  the  bulrufh  bow  its  head  upon  your 
tomb — but   filence   mail   dwell  in  your 
habitation ;  long  repofe,  and  the  peace  of 
years  to  come.     The  voice  of  the  bard 
mail  raife  your  remembrance  in  the  dif- 
tant  land  -,  and  mingle  your  tale  of  woe 
with  the  murmur  of  other  ftreams.     Of- 
ten mall  the  harp  fend  forth  a  mournful 
found;   and  the  tear  dwell   in  the  foft 
eyes  of  the  daughters  of  Morna. 

SUCH  were  the  words  of  Reuthamir, 

while 
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while  he  raifed  the  tombs  of  the  fallen. 
Sad  were  his  fteps  towards  the  towers  of 
his  fathers,  as — mufing — he  crofs'd  the 
dark  heath  of  Lena,  and  (truck  —  at 
times — the  thiftle's  beard, 
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AGAINST  INCONSISTENCY 
IN  OUR  EXPECTATIONS. 


"  WHAT  is  more  reafonable,  than  that 
"  they  who  take  pains  for  any  tiling, 
"  fhould  get  moft  in  that  particular, 
"  for  which  they  take  pains  ?  They 
"  have  taken  pains  for  power ;  you  for 
"  right  principles  :  they  for  riches  \  you 
"  for  a  proper  ufe  of  the  appearances 
"  of  things :  fee  whether  they  have  the 
"  advantage  of  you  in  that,  for  which 
"  you  have  taken  pains,  and  which 
"  they  neglect :  If  they  are  in  power, 
"  and  you  not  j  why  will  not  you  fpeak 

"  the 
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"  the  truth  to  yourfelf ;  that  you  do 
"  nothing  for  the  fake  of  power ;  but 
"  that  they  do  every  thing  ?  No,  but 
"  fince  I  take  care  to  have  right  prin- 
"  ciples,  it  is  more  reafonable  that  I 
"  fhould  have  power.  Yes,  in  refpect 
"  to  what  you  take  care  about,  your 
"  principles.  But  give  up  to  others 
"  the  things  in  which  they  have  taken 
"more  care  than  you.  Elfeitisjuft 
"  as  if,  becaufe  you  have  right  princi- 
"  pies,  you  mould  think  it  fit  that 
"  when  you  moot  an  arrow,  you  mould 
"  hit  the  mark  better  than  an  archer, 
"  or  that  you  mould  forge  better  than 
«  a  fmith." 

CARTER'S  EPICTETUS. 

AS  moft  of  the  unhappinefs  in  the 
world  arifes  rather  from  difappoint- 
cd  defires,  than  from  pofitive  evil*  it  is 
pf  the  utmoft  confequence  to  attain  juft 

notions 
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notions  of  the  laws  and  order  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  that  we  may  not  vex  ourfelves  with 
fruitlefs  wilhes,  or  give  way  to  groundlefs 
and  unreafonable  difcontent.  The  laws 
of  natural  philofophy,  indeed,  are  tole- 
rably underftood  and  attended  to-,  and 
though  we  may  fuffer  inconveniences,  we 
are  feldom  difappointed  in  confequence 
of  them.  No  man  expects  to  preferve 
oranges  through  an  Englilh  winter;  or 
when  he  has  planted  an  acorn,  to  fee  it 
become  a  large  oak  in  a  few  months. 
The  mind  of  man  naturally  yields  to  ne- 
cefilty  •,  and  our  wilhes  foon  fubfide  when 
we  fee  the  impoflibility  of  their  being 
gratified.  Now,  upon  an  accurate  in- 
fpection,  we  mail  find,  in  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  and  the  order  of 
the  intellectual  fyftem,  laws  as  determi- 
nate, fixed,  and  invariable  as  any  in  New- 
ton's Principia.  The  progrefs  of  vege- 
tation is  not  more  certain  than  the  growth 

of 
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up  the  pleafures  of  leifure,  of  a  vacant 
mind,  of  a  free  unfufpicious  temper.  If 
you  preferve  your  integrity,  it  muft  be  a 
coarfe-fpun  and  vulgar  honefty.  Thofe 
high  and  lofty  notions  of  morals  which 
you  brought  with  you  from  the  fchools 
muft  be  confiderably  lowered,  and  mixed 
with  the  bafer  alloy  of  a  jealous  and 
worldly-minded  prudence.  You  muft 
learn  to  do  hard,  if  not  unjuft  things  ; 
and  for  the  nice  embarraffments  of  a  de- 
licate and  ingenuous  fpirit,  it  is  neceffary 
for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as  faft  as  pofii- 
ble.  You  muft  fhut  your  heart  againft 
the  Mufes,  and  be  content  to  feed  your 
underftanding  with  plain,  houihold  truths. 
In  mort,  you  muft  not  attempt  to  enlarge 
your  ideas,  or  polifh  your  tafte,  or  refine 
your  fentiments ;  but  muft  keep  on  in 
one  beaten  track,  without  turning  afide 
either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
"  But  I  cannot  fubmit  to  drudgery  like 

this— 
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this — I  feel  a  fpirit  above  it."  JTis 
well :  be  above  it  then ;  only  do  not  re- 
pine that  you  are  not  rich. 

Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ? 
That  too  may  be  purchafed — by  fteady 
application  and  long  folitary  hours  of 
ftudy  and  reflection.  Beftow  thefe,  and 
you  fhall  be  wife.  "  But  (fays  the  man 
of  letters)  what  a  hardfhip  is  it  that  ma- 
ny an  illiterate  fellow  who  cannot  con- 
ftrue  the  motto  of  the  arms  on  his  coach 
mail  raife  a  fortune  and  make  a  figure, 
while  I  have  little  more  than  the  com- 
mon conveniences  of  life."  Et  tibi  magna 
fatis! — Was  it  in  order  to  raife  a  fortune 
that  you  confumed  the  fprightly  hours  of 
youth  in  ftudy  and  retirement  ?  Was  it 
to  be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over  the 
midnight  lamp,  and  diftilled  the  fweetnefs 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  fpring  ?  You 
have  then  miftaken  your  path,  and  ill 
F  employed 
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employed  your  induftry.  "  What  reward 
have  I  then  for  all  my  labours  ?"  What 
reward !  A  large  comprehenfive  foul, 
well  purged  from  vulgar  fears,  and  per- 
turbations, and  prejudices  ;  able  to  com- 
prehend and  interpret  the  works  of  man 
— of  God.  A  rich,  flouriming,  culti- 
vated mind,  pregnant  with  inexhauftible 
ftores  of  entertainment  and  reflection.  A 
perpetual  fpring  of  frefh  ideas ;  and  the 
confcious  dignity  of  fuperior  intelligence. 
Good  heaven !  and  what  reward  can  you 
alk  befides  ? 

"  BUT  is  it  not  fome  reproach  upon 
the  ceconomy  of  Providence  that  fuch  a 
one,  who  is  a  mean  dirty  fellow,  mould 
have  amafled  wealth  enough  to  buy  half 
a  nation  ?"  Not  in  the  leaft.  He  made 
himfelf  a  mean  dirty  fellow  for  that  very 
end.  He  has  paid  his  health,  his  confci- 
ence,  his  liberty  for  it  j  and  will  you  en- 
vy 
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Vy  him  his  bargain  ?  Will  you  hang 
your  head  and  blufh  in  his  prefence  be- 
caufe  he  outfhines  you  in  equipage  and 
fhow  ?  Lift  up  your  brow  with  a  noble 
confidence,  and  fay  to  yourfelf,  I  have 
not  thefe  things,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  be- 
caufe  I  have  not  fought,  becaufe  I  have 
not  defired  them ;  it  is  becaufe  I  pofiefs 
fomething  better.  I  have  chofen  my  lot. 
I  am  content  and  fatisfied. 

You  are  a  modeft  man — You  love 
quiet  and  independence,  and  have  a  deli- 
cacy and  referve  in  your  temper  which 
renders  it  impoflible  for  you  to  elbow 
your  way  in  the  world,  and  be  the  herald 
of  your  own  merits.  Be  content  then 
with  a  modeft  retirement,  with  the  efteem 
of  your  intimate  friends,  with  the  praifes 
of  a  blamelefs  heart,  and  a  delicate  inge- 
nuous fpirit ;  but  refign  the  fplendid  dif- 
tin&ions  of  the  world  to  thofe  who  can 
better  fcramble  for  them, 

F  2  THE 
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THE  man  whofe  tender  fenfibility  of 
confcience  and  ftrict  regard  to  the  rules 
of  morality  makes  him  fcrupulous  and 
fearful  of  offending,  is  often  heard  to  com- 
plain of  the  difadvantages  he  lies  under 
in  every  path  of  honour  and  profit. 
"  Could  I  but  get  over  fome  nice  points, 
and  conform  to  the  practice  and  opinion 
of  thofe  about  me,  I  might  (land  as  fair 
a  chance  as  others  for  dignities  and  pre- 
ferment." And  why  can  you  not  ? 
What  -hinders  you  from  difcarding  this 
troublefome  fcrupulofity  of  yours  which 
ftands  fo  grievoufly  in  your  way  ?  If  it 
be  a  fmall  thing  to  enjoy  a  healthful 
mind,  found  at  the  very  core,  that  does 
not  fhrink  from  the  keenefl  infpection; 
inward  freedom  from  remorfe  and  per- 
turbation; unfullied  whitenefs  and  fim- 
plicity  of  manners ;  a  genuine  integrity 
Pure  in  the  laft  recefles  of  the  mind; 
if  you  think  thefe  advantages  an  inade- 
quate 
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quate  recompenfe  for  what  you  refign, 
difmifs  your  fcruples  this  inftant,  and  be 
a  flave-merchant,  a  director,  or — what 
you  pleafe. 

If  thefe  be  motives  weak,  break  off  by  times ; 
and  as  you  have  not  fpirit  to  aflert  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  be  wife  enough  not  to 
forego  the  emoluments  of  vice. 

I  MUCH  admire  the  fpirit  of  the  anti- 
ent  philofophers,  in  that  they  never  at-v 
tempted,  as  our  moralifts  often  do,  to 
lower  the  tone  of  philofophy,  and  make 
it  confiftent  with  all  the  indulgences  of 
indolence  and  fenfuality.  They  never 
thought  of  having  the  bulk  of  mankind 
for  their  difciples;  but  kept  themfelves 
as  diftinct  as  poflible  from  a  worldly  life. 
They  plainly  told  men  what  facrifices 
were  required,  and  what  advantages  they 
were  which  might  be  expected. 

F3  Si 


Si  virtus  hoc  una  poteft  dare,  fortis  omiflis 
Hoc  age  deliciis 

If  you  would  be  a  philofopher  thefe  are 
the  terms.  You  muft  do  thus  and  thus : 
There  is  no  other  way.  If  not,  go  and 
be  one  of  the  vulgar. 

THERE  is  no  one  quality  gives  fo  much 
dignity  to  a  character  as  confiftency  of 
conduct.  Even  if  a  man's  purfuits  be 
wrong  and  unjuftifiable,  yet  if  they  are 
profecuted  with  fteadinefs  and  vigour,  we 
cannot  with-hold  our  admiration.  The 
moft  charadteriftic  mark  of  a  great  mind 
is  to  chufe  fome  one  important  object,  and 
purfue  it  through  life.  It  was  this  made 
Caefai  a  great  man.  His  object  was  am- 
bition ;  he  purfued  it  fteadily,  and  was 
always  ready  to  facrifice  to  it  every  inter- 
fering pafiion  or  inclination. 

THERE  is  a  pretty  paiTage  in  one  of 
Lucian's  dialogues,  where  Jupiter  com- 
plains 
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plains  to  Cupid  that  though  he  has  had 
fo  many  intrigues  he  was  never  fincerely 
beloved.  In  order  to  be  loved,  fays  Cu- 
pid, you  muft  lay  afide  your  asgis  and 
your  thunder-bolts,  and  you  muft  curl 
and  perfume  your  hair,  and  place  a  gar- 
land on  your  head,  and  walk  with  a  foft 
ftep,  and  aflume  a  winning  obfequious 
deportment.  But,  replied  Jupiter,  I  am 
not  willing  to  refign  fo  much^of  my  dig- 
nity. Then,  returns  Cupid,  leave  off 
defiring  to  be  loved—He  wanted  to  be 
Jupiter  and  Adonis  at  the  fame  time. 

IT  muft  be  confefled,  that  men  of  ge- 
nius are  of  all  others  moft  inclined  to 
make  thefe  unreafonable  claims.  As  their 
relim  for  enjoyment  is  ftrong,  their  views 
large  and  comprehenfive,  and  they  feel 
themfelves  lifted  above  the  common  bulk 
of  mankind,  they  are  apt  to  flight  that 
natural  reward  of  praife  and  admiration 
F  4  which 
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which  is  ever  largely  paid  to  diftinguifh- 
ed  abilities  •,  and  to  expect  to  be  called 
forth  to  public  notice  and  favour :  with- 
out confidering  that  their  talents  are  com- 
monly very  unfit  for  active  life;  that 
their  excentricity  and  turn  for  fpeculation 
difqualifies  them  for  the  bufmefs  of  the 
world,  which  is  beft  carried  on  by  men 
of  moderate  genius  -,  and  that  fociety  is 
not  obliged  to  reward  any  one  who  is  not 
ufeful  to  it.'  The  Poets  have  been  a  very 
\inreafonable  race,  and  have  often  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  neglect  of  genius 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  age.  The  ten- 
tier  and  penfive  Cowley,  and  the  elegant 
Shenftone,  had  their  minds  tinctured  by 
this  difcontent-,  and  even  the  fublime 
melancholy  of  Young  was  too  much  ow- 
ing to  the  flings  of  difappointed  ambi- 
tion. 

THE  moderation  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring 
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vouring  to  inculcate  will  likewife  prevent 
much  mortification  and  difguft  in  our 
commerce  with  mankind.  As  we  ought 
not  to  wifh  in  ourfelves,  fo  neither  mould 
we  expect  in  our  friends  contrary  qualifi- 
cations. Young  and  fanguine,  when  we 
enter  the  world,  and  feel  our  affections 
drawn  forth  by  any  particular  excellence 
in  a  character,  we  immediately  give  it 
credit  for  all  others ;  and  are  beyond  mea- 
fure  difgufted  when  we  come  to  difcover, 
as  we  foon  muft  difcover,  the  defects  in 
the  other  fide  of  the  balance.  But  nature 
is  much  more  frugal  than  to  heap  toge- 
ther all  manner  of  mining  qualities  in  one 
glaring  mafs.  Like  a  judicious  painter 
me  endeavours  to  preferve  a  certain  unity 
of  ftile  and  colouring  in  her  pieces.  Mo- 
dels of  abfolute  perfection  are  only  to  be 
met  with  in  romance ;  where  exquifite 
beauty,  and  brilliant  wit,  and  profound 
judgment,  and  immaculate  virtue  are  all 

blended 
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not  to  wifli  in  ourfelves,  fo  neither  mould 
we  expect  in  our  friends  contrary  qualifi- 
cations. Young  and  fanguine,  when  we 
enter  the  world,  and  feel  our  affections 
drawn  forth  by  any  particular  excellence 
in  a  character,  we  immediately  give  it 
credit  for  all  others  ;  and  are  beyond  mea- 
fure  difgufted  when  we  come  to  difcover, 
as  we  foon  muft  difcover,  the  defects  in 
the  other  fide  of  the  balance.  But  nature 
is  much  more  frugal  than  to  heap  toge- 
ther all  manner  of  mining  qualities  in  one 
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of  ftile  and  colouring  in  her  pieces.  Mo- 
dels of  abfolute  perfection  are  only  to  be 
met  with  in  romance ;  where  exquifite 
beauty,  and  brilliant  wit,  and  profound 
judgment,  and  immaculate  virtue  are  all 

blended 
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blended  together  to  adorn  fome  favourite 
character.  As  an  anatomift  knows  that 
the  racer  cannot  have  the  ftrength  and 
mufcles  of  the  draught-horfe ;  and  that 
winged  men,  gryffons,  and  mermaids  muft 
be  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination ;  fo 
the  philofopher  is  fenfible  that  there  are 
combinations  of  moral  qualities  which 
never  can  take  place  but  in  idea.  There 
is  a  different  air  and  complexion  in  cha- 
racters as  well  as  in  faces,  though  perhaps 
each  equally  beautiful ;  and  the  excel- 
lencies of  one"  cannot  be  transferred  to 
the  other.  Thus  if  one  man  pofiefies  a 
ftoical  apathy  of  foul,  acts  independent 
of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  fulfils 
every  duty  with  mathematical  exactnefs, 
you  muft  not  expect  that  man  to  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  weaknefs  of 
pity,  or  the  partialities  of  friendship  : 
you  muft  not  be  offended  that  he  does 
pot  fly  to  meet  you  after  a  fhort  abfence ; 

or 
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or  require  from  him  the  convivial  fpirit 
and  honeft  effufions  of  a  warm,  open, 
fufceptible  heart.  If  another  is  remarka- 
ble for  a  lively  active  zeal,  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, a  ftrong  indignation  againft  vice, 
and  freedom  in  reproving  it,  he  will  pro- 
bably have  fome  little  bluntnefs  in  his 
addrefs  not  altogether  fuitable  to  polifhed 
life;  he  will  want  the  winning  arts  of 
converfation ;  he  will  difguft  by  a  kind 
of  haughtinefs  and  negligence  in  his 
manner,  and  often  hurt  the  delicacy  of 
his  acquaintance  with  harm  and  difagree- 
able  truths. 

WE  ufually  fay — that  man  is  a  genius, 
but  he  has  fome  whims  and  oddities — 
fuch  a  one  has  a  very  general  knowledge, 
but  he  is  fuperficial;  &c.  Now  in  all 
fuch  cafes  we  mould  fpeak  more  ratio- 
nally did  we  fubftitute  therefore  for  but. 

He 
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He  is  a  genius,  therefore  he  is  whimfical ; 
and  the  like. 

IT  is  the  fault  of  the  prefent  age,  ow- 
ing to  the  freer  commerce  that  different 
ranks  and  profefiions  now  enjoy  with 
each  other,  that  characters  are  not  mark- 
ed with  fufficient  ftrength :  the  feveral 
clafles  run  too  much  into  one  another. 
We  have  fewer  pedants,  it  is  true,  but 
we  have  fewer  ftriking  originals.  Every 
one  is  expected  to  have  fuch  a  tincture 
of  general  knowledge  as  is  incompatible 
with  going  deep  into  any  fcience ;  and 
fuch  a  conformity  to  fafhionable  manners 
as  checks  the  free  workings  of  the  ruling 
paflion,  and  gives  an  infxpid  famenefs  to 
the  face  of  fociety,  under  the  idea  of  po- 
lifli  and  regularity. 

THERE  is  a  caft  of  manners  peculiar 
and  becoming  to  each  age,  fex  and  pro- 

fefiion  •, 
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:elTion ;  one,  therefore,  (hould  not  throw 
nit  illiberal  and  common-place  cenfures 
igainft  another.  Each  is  perfect  in  their 
dnd.  A  woman  as  a  woman  :  a  tradef- 
nan  as  a  tradefman.  We  are  often 
uirt  by  the  brutality  and  fluggifh  con- 
:eptions  of  the  vulgar ;  not  confidering 
:hat  fome  there  muft  be  to  be  hewers  of 
vood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  that 
:ultivated  genius,  or  even  any  great  re- 
inement  and  delicacy  in  their  moral 
:eelings  would  be  a  real  misfortune  to 
:hem. 

LET  us  then  ftudy  the  philofophy  of 
the  human  mind.  The  man  who  is 
toafter  of  this  fcience  will  know  what  to 
?xpec~t  from  every  one.  From  this  man, 
wife  advice;  from  that,  cordial  fympa- 
thy  -,  from  another,  cafual  entertain- 
ment. The  pafllons  and  inclinations  of 
others  are  his  tools,  which  he  can  ufe 

with 
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with  as  much  precifion  as  he  would  the 
mechanical  powers;  and  he  can  as  rea- 
dily make  allowance  for  the  workings  of 
vanity,  or  the  biafs  of  felf-intereft  in 
his  friends,  as  for  the  power  of  friction, 
or  the  irregularities  of  the  needle. 
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CANAL  AND  THE  BROOK. 


A    REVERIE. 


A  Delightfully  pleafant  evening  fuc- 
ceeding  a  fultry  fummer-day,  in- 
vited me  to  take  a  folitary  walk ;  and 
leaving  the  duft  of  the  highway,  I  fell 
into  a  path  which  led  along  a  pleafant 
little  valley  watered  by  a  fmall  meandring 
brook.  The  meadow-ground  on  its  banks 
had  been  lately  mown,  and  the  new  grafs 

was 
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was  fpringing  up  with  a  lively  verdure. 
The  brook  was  hid  in  feveral  places  by 
fhrubs  that  grew  on  each  fide,  and  inter- 
mingled their  branches.  The  fides  of 
the  valley  were  roughened  by  fmall  irre- 
gular thickets  •,  and  the  whole  fcene  had 
an  air  of  folitude  and  retirement,  uncom- 
mon in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous 
town.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal 
crofled  the  valley,  high  raifedon  a  mound 
of  earth,  which  preferved  a  level  with  the 
elevated  ground  on  each  fide.  An  arched 
road  was  carried  under  it,  beneath  which 
the  brook  that  ran  along  the  valley  was 
conveyed  by  a  fubterraneous  pafiage.  I 
threw  myfelf  upon  a  green  bank,  fhaded 
by  a  leafy  thicket,  and  refting  my  head 
upon  my  hand,  after  a  welcome  indolence 
had  overcome  my  fenfes,  I  faw,  with  the 
eyes  of  fancy,  the  following  fcene. 

THE  firm-built  fide  of  the  aqueduct 

fuddenly 
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fuddenly  opened,  and  a  gigantic  form 
iflued  forth,  which  I  foon  difcovered  to 
be  the  Genius  of  the  Canal  He  was  clad 
in  a  clofe  garment  of  a  rufiet  hue.  A 
mural  crown,  indented  with  battlements, 
furrounded  his  brow.  His  naked  feet 
were  difcoloured  with  clay.  On  his  left 
fhoulder  he  bore  a  huge  pick-ax  5  and  in 
his  right  hand  he  held  certain  inftruments, 
ufed  in  furveying  and  levelling.  His  looks 
were  thoughtful,  and  his  features  harfti. 
The  breach  through  which  he  proceeded, 
inftantly  clofed ;  and  with  a  heavy  tread 
he  advanced  into  the  valley.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  brook,  the  Deity  of  the  Stream 
arofe  to  meet  him.  He  was  habited  in  a 
light  green  mantle,  and  the  clear  drops 
fell  from  his  dark  hair,  which  was  encir- 
cled with  a  wreath  of  water  lily,  inter- 
woven with  fweet  fcented  flag.  An  an- 
gling rod  fupported  his  fteps.  The  Ge- 
nius of  the  Canal  eyed  him  with  a  con- 
G  lemptuous 
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temptuous  look,  and  in  a  hoarfe  voice 
thus  began. 

"  HENCE,  ignoble  rill !  with  thy  fcan- 
"  ty  tribute  to  thy  lord,  the  Merfey ;  nor 
"  thus  wafte  thy  almoft  exhaufted  urn  in 
"  lingering  windings  along  the  vale.  Fee- 
"  ble  as  thine  aid  is,  it  will  not  be  unac- 
"  ceptable  to  that  mafter  ftream  himfelf ; 
"  for,  as  I  lately  crofled  his  channel,  I 
"  perceived  his  fands  loaded  with  ftranded 
"  veflels.  I  faw,  and  pitied  him,  for  un- 
"  dertaking  a  tafk  to  which  he  is  unequal. 
"  But  thou,  whofe  languid  current  is  ob- 
"  fcured  by  weeds,  and  interrupted  by 
"  mifhapen  pebbles ;  who  lofeft  thyfelf  in 
"  endlefs  mazes,  remote  from  any  found 
*'  but  thy  own  idle  gurgling ;  how  canft 
*c  thou  fupport  an  exiftence  fo  contempti- 
"  ble  and  ufelefs  ?  For  me,  the  nob]  eft 
"  child  of  art,  who  hold  my  unremitting 
"  courfe  from  hill  to  hill,  over  vales  and 

"  rivers  j 
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"  rivers ;  who  pierce  the  folid  rock  for 
"  my  paflage,  and  conned  unknown  lands 
"  with  diftant  feas ;  wherever  I  appear  I 
"  am  viewed  with  aftonifhment,  and  ex- 
"  ulting  commerce  hails  my  waves.  Be- 
"  hold  my  channel  thronged  with  capa- 
"  cious  veffels  for  the  conveyance  of  mer- 
"  chandife,  and  fplendid  barges  for  the 
"  ufe  and  pleafure  of  travellers  j  my  banks 
"  crowned  with  airy  bridges  and  huge 
"  warehoufes,  and  echoing  with  the  bufy 
"  founds  of  induftry.  Pay  then  the  ho- 
"  mage  due  from  floth  and  obfcurity  to 
"  grandeur  and  utility." 

"  I  READILY  acknowledge,"  replied 
the  Deity  of  the  Brook,  in  a  modeft  ac- 
cent, "  the  fuperior  magnificence  and 
"  more  extenfive  utility  of  which  you  fo 
"  proudly  boaft ;  yet,  in  my  humble  walk, 
"  I  am  not  void  of  a  praife,  lefs  mining, 
"  but  not  lefs  folid  than  yours.  The 
G  2  "  nymph 
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"  nymph  of  this  peaceful  valley,  rendered 
"  more  fertile  and  beautiful  by  my  ftream ; 
"  the  neighbouring  fylvan  deities,  to  whofe 
"  pleafure  I  contribute,  will  pay  a  grate- 
"  ful  teftimony  to  my  merit.  The  wind- 
"  ings  of  my  courfe,  which  you  fo  much 
"  blame,  ferve  to  diffufe  over  a  greater 
"  extent  of  ground  the  refrefhment  of  my 
w  waters ;  and  the  lovers  of  nature  and 
"  the  Mufes,  who  are  fond  of  ftraying  on 
"  my  banks,  are  better  pleafed  that  the 
"  line  of  beauty  marks  my  way,  than  if, 
"  like  yours,  it  were  directed  in  a  ftraight, 
"  unvaried  line.  They  prize  the  irregu- 
"  lar  wildnefs  with  which  I  am  decked, 
"  as  the  charms  of  beauteous  fimplicity. 
"  What  you  call  the  weeds  which  darken 
"  and  obfcure  my  waves,  afford  to  the 
"  botanift  a  pleafing  fpeculation  of  the 
"  works  of  nature  j  and  the  poet  and 
"  painter  think  the  luftre  of  my  ftream 
"  greatly  improved  by  glittering  through 

"  them. 
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"  them.  The  pebbles  which  diverfify 
"  my  bottom,  and  make  thefe  ripplings 
"  in  my  current,  are  pleafing  objects  to 
"  the  eye  of  tafte ;  and  my  fimple  mur- 
'•  murs  are  more  melodious  to  the  learned 
"  ear,  than  all  the  rude  noifes  of  your 
"  banks,  or  even  the  mufic  that  refounds 
"  from  your  ftately  barges.  If  the  un- 
"  feeling  fons  of  wealth  and  commerce 
"  judge  of  me  by  the  mere  ftandard  of 
"  ufefulnefs,  I  may  claim  no  undiftin- 
"  guifhed  rank.  While  your  waters,  con- 
"  fined  in  deep  channels,  or  lifted  above 
"  the  vallies,  roll  on,  a  ufelefs  burden  to 
"  the  fields,  and  only  fubfervient  to  the 
<e  drudgery  of  bearing  temporary  mer- 
"  chandifes,  my  ftream  will  beftow  un- 
<{  varying  fertility  on  the  meadows,  du- 
"  ring  the  fummers  of  future  ages.  Yet 
"  I  fcorn  to  fubmit  my  honours  to  the 
"  decifion  of  thofe,  whofe  hearts  are  Ihut 
"  up  to  tafte  and  fentiment.  Let  me  ap- 
G  3  "  peal 
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"  peal  to  nobler  judges.  The  philofopher 
"  and  poet,  by  whofe  labours  the  human 
"  mind  is  elevated  and  refined,  and  open- 
"  ed  to  pleafures  beyond  the  conception 
"  of  vulgar  fouls,  will  acknowledge,  that 
*'  the  elegant  deities  who  prefide  over 
"  limple  and  natural  beauty,  have  in- 
"  fpired  them  with  their  charming  and 
*'  inftruftive  ideas.  The  fweeteft  and 
*'  moft  majeftic  bard  that  ever  fung,  has 
"  taken  a  pride  in  owning  his  affeftion  to 
"  woods  and  ftreams ;  and  while  the  ftu- 
<c  pendous  monuments  of  Roman  gran- 
"  deur,  the  columns  which  pierced  the 
"  fkies,  and  the  aqueducts  which  poured 
"  their  waves  over  mountains  and  vallies, 
"  are  funk  in  oblivion,  the  gently  wind- 
"  ing  Mincius  ftill  retains  his  tranquil 
"  honours.  And  when  thy  glories,  proud 
"  Genius !  are  loft  and  forgotten ;  when 
"  the  flood  of  commerce,  which  now  fup- 
<c  plies  thy  urn,  is  turned  into  another 

"  courfe, 
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<c  courfc,  and  has  left  thy  channel  dry 
"  and  defolate  j  the  foftly-flowing  Avon 
"  fhall  ftill  murmur  in  fong,  and  his 
"  banks  receive  the  homage  of  all  who 
^  are  beloved  by  Phoebus  and  the  Mufes." 
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MONASTIC  INSTITUTIONS, 


I  Happened  the  other  day  to  take  a  fo- 
litary  walk  amongft  the  venerable  ru- 
ins of  an  old  Abbey.  The  ftillnefs  and 
folemnity  of  the  place  were  favourable  to 
thought,  and  naturally  led  me  to  a  train, 
of  ideas  relative  to  the  fcene ;  when,  like 
a  good  proteftant,  I  began  to  indulge  a 
fecret  triumph  in  the  ruin  of  fo  many 

ftrudtures 
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ftructures  which  I  had  always  confidered 
as  the  haunts  of  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion. 

YE  are  fallen,   faid  I,    ye    dark    and 
gloomy  manfions  of  miftaken  zeal,  where 
the  proud  prieft  and  lazy  monk  fatten'd 
upon  the  riches  of  the  land,   and  crept 
like  vermin  from  their  cells  to  fpread  their, 
poifonous  doctrines  through  the  nation, 
and  difturb  the  peace  of  kings.     Obfcure 
in  their  origin,  but  daring  and  ambitious 
in  their  guilt !   See  how  the  pure  light  of 
heaven  is  clouded  by  the  dim  glafs  of  the 
arched  window,  ftained  with  the  gaudy 
colours  of  monkifh.  tales  and  legendary  fic- 
tion •,  fit  emblem  how  reluctantly  they  ad- 
mitted the  fairer  light  of  truth  amidft  thefe 
dark  recefles,  and  how  much  they  have 
debafed  its  genuine  luftre  !  The  low  cells, 
the  long  and  narrow  aifl.es,    the  gloomy 
arches,  the  damp  and  fecret  caverns  which 

wind 
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wind  beneath  the  hollow  ground,  far  from 
imprefiing  on  the  mind  the  idea  of  the 
God  of  truth  and  love,  feem  only  fit  for 
thofe  dark  places  of  the  earth  in  which 
are  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  Thefe 
mafly  ftones  and  fcattered  reliques  of 
the  vaft  edifice,  like  the  large  bones  and 
gigantick  armour  of  a  once  formidable 
ruffian,  produce  emotions  of  mingled 
dread  and  exultation.  Farewel,  ye  once 
venerated  feats !  enough  of  you  remains, 
and  may  it  always  remain,  to  remind  us 
from  what  we  have  efcaped,  and  make 
pofterity  for  ever  thankful  for  this  fairer 
age  of  liberty  and  light. 

SUCH  were  for  a  while  my  meditations  ; 
but  it  is  cruel  to  infult  a  fallen  enemy, 
and  I  gradually  fell  into  a  different  train 
of  thought.  I  began  to  confider  whether 
fomething  might  not  be  advanced  in  fa- 
vour of  thefe  inftitutions  during  the  bar- 
barous 
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barous  ages  in  which  they  flourifhed ;  and 
though  they  have  been  productive  of 
much  mifchief  and  fuperftition,  whether 
they  might  not  have  fpread  the  glimmer- 
ing of  a  feeble  ray  of  knowledge,  through 
that  thick  night  which  once  involved  the 
•weftern  hemifphere. 

AND  where,  indeed,  could  the  precious 
remains  of  claffical  learning,  and  the  di- 
vine monuments  of  ancient  tafte,  have 
been  fafely  lodged  amidft  the  ravages  of 
that  age  of  ferocity  and  rapine  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  defolation  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, except  in  fanctuaries  like  thefe,  con- 
fecrated  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  times 
beyond  their  intrinfic  merit  ?  The  fre- 
quency of  wars,  and  the  licentious  cruel- 
ty with  which  they  were  conducted,  left 
neither  the  hamlet  of  the  peafant  nor  the 
caftle  of  the  baron  free  from  depredation ; 
but  the  church  and  monaftery  generally 

remained 
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remained  inviolate.  There  Homer  and 
Ariftotle  were  obliged  to  Ihroud  their 
heads  from  the  rage  of  gothic  ignorance  •, 
and  there  the  facred  records  of  divine 
truth  were  preferved,  like  treafure  hid  in 
the  earth  in  troublefome  times,  fafe,  but 
unenjoyed.  Some  of  the  barbarous  nati- 
tions  were  converted  before  their  con- 
quefts,  and  moft  of  them  foon  after  their 
fettlement  in  the  countries  they  over-ran. 
Thofe  buildings  which  their  new  faith 
taught  them  to  venerate,  afforded  a  fhel- 
ter  for  thofe  valuable  manufcripts,  which 
muft  otherwife  have  been  deftroyed  in  the 
common  wreck.  At  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing they  were  produced  from  their  dor- 
mitories. A  copy  of  the  pandect  of  Juf- 
tinian,  that  valuable  remain  of  Roman 
law,  which  firft  gave  to  Europe  the  idea 
of  a  more  perfect  jurifprudence,  and  gave 
men  a  relifh  for  a  new  and  important 
ftudy,  was  difcovered  in  a  monaftery  of 

Amalphi. 
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Amalphi.  Moft  of  the  daffies  were  re- 
covered by  the  fame  means ;  and  to  this 
it  is  owing,  to  the  books  and  learning 
preferred  in  thefe  repositories,  that  we 
were  not  obliged  to  begin  anew,  and  trace 
every  art  by  flow  and  uncertain  fteps 
from  its  firft  origin.  Science,  already  full 
grown  and  vigorous,  awaked  as  from  a 
trance,  mook  her  pinions,  and  foon  foar- 
ed  to  the  heights  of  knowledge. 

NOR  was  (he  entirely  idle  during  her 
recefs  •,  at  leaft  we  cannot  but  confefs  that 
what  little  learning  remained  in  the  world 
was  amongft  the  priefts  and  religious  or- 
ders. Books,  before  the  invention  of 
paper,  and  the  art  of  printing,  were  fo 
dear,  that  few  private  perfons  poflefled 
any.  The  only  libraries  were  in  convents ; 
and  the  monks  were  often  employed  in 
tranfcribing  manufcripts,  which  was  a  very 
tedious,  and  at  that  time  a  very  neceflary 

talk. 
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talk.  It  was  frequently  enjoined  as  a 
penance  for  fome  (light  offence,  or  giv- 
en as  an  exercife  to  the  younger  part  of 
the  community.  The  monks  were  oblig- 
ed by  their  rules  to  fpend  fome  dated 
hours  every  day  in  reading  and  ftudy ; 
nor  was  any  one  to  be  chofen  abbot  with- 
out a  competent  fhare  of  learning.  They 
were  the  only  hiftorians ;  and  though 
their  accounts  be  interwoven  with  many 
a  legendary  tale,  and  darkened  by  much 
fuperftition,  flill  they  are  better  than  no 
hiftories  at  all ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
ourfelves  obliged  to  them  for  tranfmitting 
to  us,  in  any  drefs,  the  annals  of  their 
country. 

THEY  were  like  wife  almoft  the  fole  in- 
ftructors  of  youth.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  there  were  no  fchools 
in  Europe  but  the  monafteries,  and  thofe 
which  belonged  to  epifcopal  refidences  -9 

nor 
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nor  any  mafters  but  the  Benedictines.  It 
is  true,  their  courfe  of  education  extended 
no  further  than  what  they  called  the  feven 
liberal  arts,  and  thefe  were  taught  in  a 
very  dry  and  uninterefting  manner.  But 
this  was  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  it 
mould  not  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  re- 
proach that  they  did  not  teach  well,  when 
no  one  taught  better.  We  are  guilty  of 
great  unfairnefs  when  we  compare  the 
fchool-men  with  the  philofophers  of  a 
more  enlightened  age :  we  mould  contraft 
them  with  thofe  of  their  own  times ;  with 
a  high-conftable  of  France  who  could  not 
read ;  with  kings  who  made  the  fign  of 
the  crofs  in  confirmation  of  their  charters, 
becaufe  they  could  not  write  their  names ; 
with  a  whole  people  without  the  leaft 
glimmering  of  tafte  or  literature.  What- 
ever was  their  real  knowledge,  there  was 
a  much  greater  difference  between  men  of 
learning,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  at 

that 
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that  time,  than  there  is  at  prefent  -,  and 
certainly,  fome  of  the  difciples  of  thofe 
fchools  who,  though  now  fallen  into  dif- 
repute,  were  revered  in  their  day  by  the 
name  of  the  fubtle  doctor,  or  the  angelic 
doctor,  (hewed  an  acutenefs  and  ftrength 
of  genius,  which,  if  properly  directed, 
would  have  gone  far  in  philofophy  ;  and 
they  only  failed  becajfe  their  enquiries 
were  not  the  objects  of  the  human  powers. 
Had  they  exercifed  half  that  acutenefs  on 
facts  and  experiments,  they  had  been  tru- 
ly great  men.  However,  there  were  not 
wanting  fome,  even  in  the  darkeft  ages, 
whofe  names  will  be  always  remembered 
with  pleafure  by  the  lovers  of  fcience. 
Alcuin,  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne; 
the  firft  who  introduced  a  tafte  for  polite 
literature  into  France,  and  the  chief  iri- 
ftrument  that  prince  made  ufe  of  in  his 
noble  endeavours  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning ;  to  whom  the  univerfities  of 

Soiffons, 
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Soiflbns,  Tours  and  Paris  owe  their  ori- 
gin. The  hiftorians,  Mathew  Paris, 
William  of  Malmfbury,  Savanarola.  The 
elegant  and  unfortunate  Abelard ;  and,  to 
crown  the  reft,  the  Englifh  Francifcan, 
Roger  Bacon. 

D 

IT  may  be  here  obferved,  that  forbid- 
ding the  vulgar  tongue  in  the  offices  of 
devotion,  and  in  reading  the  fcriptures, 
though  undoubtedly  a  great  corruption 
in  the  Chriftian  church,  was  of  infinite 
fervice  to  the  interefts  of  learning.  When 
the  ecclefiaftics  had  locked  up  their  reli- 
gion in  a  foreign  tongue,  they  would  take 
care  not  to  lofe  the  key.  This  gave  an 
importance  to  the  learned  languages  •,  and 
every  fcholar  could  not  only  read,  but 
wrote  and  difputed  in  Latin,  which  with- 
out fuch  a  motive  would  probably  have 
been  no  more  ftudied  than  the  Chinefe. 
And  at  a  time  when  the  modern  langua- 
H  ges 
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ges  of  Europe  were  yet  unformed  and 
barbarous,  Latin  was  of  great  ufe  as  a 
kind  of  univerfal  tongue,  by  which  learn- 
ed men  might  converfe  and  correfpond 
with  each  other. 

INDEED,  the  monks  were  almoft  the 
only  fet  of  men  who  had  leifure  or  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  the  leaft  attention  to  literary 
fubjecls.  A  learned  education  (and  a 
very  little  went  to  that  title)  was  reckon- 
ed peculiar  to  the  religious,  ft  was  al- 
moft efteemed  a  blemifli  on  the  favage 
and  martial  character  of  the  gentry  to 
have  any  tincture  of  letters.  A  man, 
therefore,  of  a  ftudious  and  retired  turn, 
averfe  to  quarrels,  and  not  defirous  of 
the  fierce  and  fanguinary  glory  of  thofe 
times,  beheld  in  the  cloifter  a  peaceful 
and  honourable  fanctuary;  where,  with- 
out the  reproach  of  cowardice,  or  danger 
of  invafion,  he  might  devote  .himfelf  to 

learning 
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learning,  affbciate  with  men  of  his  own 
turn,  and  have  free  acccfs  to  libraries  and 
manufcripts.  In  this  enlightened  and  po- 
lifhed  age,  where  learning  is  diffufed 
through  every  rank,  and  many  a  mer- 
chant's clerk  pofiefies  more  real  know- 
ledge than  half  the  literati  of  that  sera, 
we  can  fcarcely  conceive  how  grofs  an 
ignorance  overfpread  thofe  times,  and 
how  totally  all  ufeful  learning  might  have 
been  loft  amongft  us,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  order  of  men,  vefted  with  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, and  protected  by  even  a  fuper- 
ftitious  degree  of  reverence. 

THUS  the  Mufes,  with  their  attendant 
arts  (in  ftrange  difguife  indeed,  and  un- 
couth trappings)  took  refuge  in  the  peace- 
ful gloom  of  the  convent.  Statuary  car- 
ved a  madonna  or  a  crucifix.  Painting 
illuminated  a  mifial.  Eloquence  made 
the  panegyric  of  a  faint  j  and  Hiftory  com- 
H  2  pofed 
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pofed  a  legend.  Yet  ftill  they  breathed,  and 
were  ready,  at  any  happier  period,  to 
emerge  from  obfcurity  with  all  their  native 
charms  and  undiminimed  luftre. 

BUT  there  were  other  views  in  which 
thofe  who  devoted  themfelves  to  a  mo- 
nadic life  might  be  fuppofed  ufeful  to  fo- 
ciety.  They  were  often  employed  either 
in  cultivating  their  gardens,  or  in  curious 
mechanical  works ;  as  indeed  the  nuns 
are  ftill  famous  for  many  elegant  and  in- 
genious manufactures.  By  the  conftant 
communication  they  had  with  thofe  of 
their  own  order,  and  with  their  common 
head  at  Rome,  they  maintained  fome  in- 
tercourfe  between  nations  at  a  time  when 
travelling  was  dangerous,  and  commerce 
had  not,  as  now,  made  the  mod  diftant 
parts  of  the  globe  familiar  to  each  other : 
and  they  kept  up  a  more  intimate  bond 
of  union  amongft  learned  men  of  all  coun- 
tries, 
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tries,  who  would  other  wife  have  been  fe- 
el udcd  from  all  knowledge  of  each  other. 
A  monk  might  travel  with  more  conve- 
nience than  any  one  clfe  •,  his  pcrfon  was 
fafer,  and  he  was  fure  of  meeting  with 
proper  accomodations.  The  intercourfe 
with  Rome  muft  have  been  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  thefe  northern  nations  j  as 
Italy  for  a  long  time  led  the  way  in  every 
improvement  of  politenefs  or  literature : 
and  if  we  imported  their  fuperftition,  we 
likewife  imported  their  manufactures,  their 
knowledge,  and  their  tafte.  Thus  Alfred 
fent  for  Italian  monks,  when  he  wanted  to 
civilize  his  people,  and  introduce  amongft 
them  fome  tincture  of  letters.  It  may 
likewife  be  prefumed  that  they  tempered 
the  rigour  of  monarchy.  Indeed  they,  as 
well  as  the  fovereigns,  endeavoured  to  en- 
flave  the  people ;  but  fubjection  was  not 
likely  to  be  ib  abject  and  unlimited 
where  the  object  of  it  was  divided,  and 
H  3  each 
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each  mowed  by  turns  that  the  other  might 
be  oppofed.  It  muft  have  been  of  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  liberty  to  have  a  fet  of  men, 
whofe  laws,  privileges  and  immunities 
the  moft  daring  kings  were  afraid  to 
trample  on  ;  and  this,  before  a  more  en- 
lightened fpirit  of  freedom  had  arifen, 
might  have  its  effect  in  preventing  the 
ftates  of  chriftendom.  from  falling  into 
fuch  entire  flavery  as  the  Afiatics. 

SUCH  an  order  would  in  fome  degree 
check  the  exceffive  regard  paid  to  birth. 
A  man  of  mean  origin  and  obfcure  paren- 
tage faw  himfelf  excluded  from  almoft 
every  path  of  fecular  preferment,  and  al- 
moft treated  as  a  being  of  an  inferior  fpe- 
cies  by  the  high  and  haughty  fpirit  of 
the  gentry  •,  but  he  was  at  liberty  to  afpire 
to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  church  j 
and  there  have  been  many  who,  like  Sex- 
tus  V.  and  cardinal  Wolfey,  have  by  their 

induftry 
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induftry  and  perfonal  merit  alone  raifed 
themfelves  to  a  level  with  kings. 

IT  mould  likewife  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  orders  were  charitable  infti- 
tutions ;  as  the  knights  of  faith  and  cha- 
rity in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  were 
aflbciated  for  the  purpofe  of  fupprefling 
thofe  bands  of  robbers  which  infefted  the 
public  roads  in  France ;  the  brethren  of 
the  order  of  the  redemption,  for  redeem- 
ing flaves  from  the  Mahometans ;  the 
order  of  St.  Anthony,  firft  eftabliihed  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  under  certain,  difor- 
orders  •,  and  the  brethren  and  Jifters  of 
the  pious  and  chriflian  fchools,  for  edu- 
cating poor  children.  Thefe  fupplied 
the  place  of  hofpitals  and  other  fuch  foun- 
dations, which  are  now  eftablimed  on  the 
broader  bafis  of  public  benevolence.  To 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  ftranger  was 
peculiarly  the  office  of  the  inhabitants  of 
H  4  the 
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the  convent ;  and  they  often  fhared 
the  charities  they  received.  The  exercife 
of  hofpitality  is  ftill  their  characteriftic, 
and  muft  have  been  of  particular  ufe  for- 
merly, when  they  had  not  the  convenien- 
ces and  accomodations  for  travelling 
which  we  now  enjoy.  The  learned  ftrang- 
erwas  always  fure  of  an  agreeable  refidence 
amongft  them ;  and  as  they  all  underftood 
latin,  they  ferved  him  for  interpreters,  and 
introduced  him  to  a  fight  of  whatever  was 
curious  or  valuable  in  the  countries  which 
he  vifited.  They  checked  the  fpirit  of 
favage  fiercenefs,  to  which  our  warlike 
anceftors  were  fo  prone,  with  the  mild- 
nefs  and  fandity  of  religious  influences ; 
they  preferved  fome  refpecl:  to  law  and 
order,  and  often  decided  controverfies  by 
means  lefs  bloody  than  the  fword,  though 
confefiedly  more  fuperftitious. 

A  PROOF  that  thefe  inflitutions  had  a 

favourable 
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favourable  afpe<5b  towards  civilization, 
may  be  drawn  from  a  late  hiftory  of 
Ireland.  "  Soon  after  the  introduction  of 
**  chriftianity  into  that  kingdom  "  fays 
Dr.  Leland,  "  the  monks  fixed  their  ha- 
"  bitations  in  defarts,  which  they  culti- 
"  vated  with  their  own  hands,  and  render- 
"  ed  the  moft  delightful  fpots  in  the 
"  kingdom.  Thefe  defarts  became  well 
"  policed  cities,  and  it  is  remarkable  • 
"  enough  that  to  the  monks  we  owe  fo 
"  ufeful  an  inftitution  in  Ireland  as  the 
"  bringing  great  numbers  together  into 
"  one  civil  community.  In  thefe  cities 
"  the  monks  fet  up  fchools,  and  taught, 
"  not  only  the  youth  of  Ireland,  but 
"  the  neighbouring  nations;  furnifhing 
f{  them  alfo  with  books.  They  became 
*'  umpires  between  contending  chiefs, 
"  and  when  they  could  not  confine  them 
"  within  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  religi- 
*'  on,  at  leaft  terrified  them  by  denoun- 

"  cing 
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*e  cing   divine   vengeance   againft    their 
*£  excefies.  " 

LET  it  be  confidered  too,  that  when  the 
minds  of  men  began  to  open,  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  reformers  fprung  from  the 
boibm  of  the  church,  and  even  of  the 
convent.  It  was  not  the  laity  who  began 
to  think.  The  ecclefiaftics  were  the  firft 
to  perceive  the  errors  they  had  introduced. 
The  church  was  reformed  from  within,  not 
from  without ;  and  like  the  filk-worm, 
when  ripened  in  their  cells  to  maturer  vi- 
gour and  perfection,  they  pierced  the 
cloud  themfelves  had  fpun,  and  within 
which  they  had  fo  long  been  envelo- 
ped. 

AND  let  not  the  good  proteftant  be  too 
much  ftartled  if  I  here  venture  to  infinu- 
ate,  that  the  monafteries  were  fchools  of 
fome  high  and  refpectable  virtues.  Pover- 
ty 
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fy,  chaftity,    and  a  renunciation  of  the 
world,  were  certainly  intended  in  the  firft 
plan  of  thefe  inftitutions;  and  though,  from 
the  unavoidable  frailty  of  human  nature, 
they  were    not  always   obferved,  certain 
it   is,    that    many    individuals    amongfl 
them  have  been    ftriking    examples   of 
the  felf-denying  virtues :  and  as   the  in- 
fluence   they    acquired    was   only  built 
upon    the    voluntary    homage     of    the 
mind,  it  may  be  prefumed  fuch  an  af- 
cendancy  was  not  originally  gained  with- 
out fome  fpecies  of  merit.     The  fondnefs 
for  monkery  is  eafily  deduced  from  fome 
of  the  beft  principles  in  the  human  heart. 
It  was,   indeed,    necefllty,   that,    in  the 
third  century,  firft  drove  the  chriftians  to 
Ihelter  themielves  from  the  Decian  perfe- 
cution  in  the  folitary  defarts  of  Thebais  -y 
but  the  humour  foon  fpread,  and  num~ 
bers  under  the  name  of  hermits,  or  ere- 
mites, fecluded  themfclves  from  the  com- 
merce 
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merce  of  mankind,  chufing  the  wildeft 
folitudes,  living  in  caves  and  hollows  of 
the  rocks,  and  fubfifting  on  fuch  roots 
and  herbs  as  the  ground  afforded  them. 
About  the  fourth  century  they  were  ga- 
thered into  communities,  and  increafed 
with  furprifing  rapidity.  It  was  then  that, 
by  a  great  and  fudden  revolution,  the  fu- 
ry of  perfecution  had  ceafed,  and  the  go- 
verning powers  were  become  friendly  to 
chriftianity.  But  the  agitation  of  men's 
minds  did  not  immediately  fubfide  with 
the  dorm.  The  chriftians  had  fo  long  ex- 
perienced the  neceflity  of  refigning  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  were  fo  detached 
from  every  tie  which  might  interfere  with 
the  profeflion  of  their  faith,  that  upon  a 
more  favourable  turn  of  affairs  they  hard- 
ly dared  open  their  minds  to  pleafurable 
emotions.  They  thought  the  life  of  a 
good  man  muft  be  a  continual  warfare 
between  mind  and  body ;  and  having  been 

long 
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long  ufed  to  fee  eafe  and  fafety  on  the  one 
fide,  and  virtue  on  the  other,  no  wonder 
if  the  afibciation  was  fo  ftrong  in  their 
minds,  as  to  fugged  the  neceflity  of  vo- 
luntary mortification,  and  lead  them  to 
inflict  thofe  fufferings  upon  themfelves, 
which  they  no  longer  apprehended  from 
others.  They  had  continually  experien- 
ced the  amazing  effects  of  chriftianity  in 
fupporting  its  followers  under  hardfhip, 
tortures,  and  death ;  and  they  thought 
little  of  its  influence  in  regulating  the 
behaviour  of  life,  if  it  produced  none  of 
thofe  great  exertions  they  had  been  ufed 
to  contemplate.  They  were  (truck  with 
the  change  from  heathen  licentioufnefs  to 
the  purity  of  the  gofpelj  and  thought 
they  could  never  be  far  enough  removed 
from  that  bondage  of  the  fenfes  which  it 
had  juft  coft  them  fo  violent  a  ftruggle  to 
cfcape.  The  minds  of  men  were  work- 
ing with  newly  received  opinions,  not  yet 

mellowed 
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mellowed  into  a  rational  faith ;  and  the 
young  converts,  aftonifhed  at  the  gran- 
deur and  fublimity  of  the  doctrines  which 
then  firft  entered  their  hearts  with  irrefif- 
table  force,  thought  them  worthy  to  en- 
grofs  their  whole  attention.  The  myftic 
dreams  of  the  Platonift  mingled  with  the 
enthufiafm  of  the  martyr;  and  it  foon 
became  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  fi- 
lence,  folitude,  and  contemplation  were 
necetfary  for  the  reception  of  divine 
truth.  Miftaken  ideas  prevailed  of  a  pu- 
rity and  perfection  far  fuperiour  to  the 
rules  of  common  life,  which  was  only  to 
be  attained  by  thofe  who  denied  them- 
felves  all  the  indulgences  of  ienfe ;  and 
thus  the  afcctic  feverities  of  the  cloifter 
fucceeded  in  fome  degree  to  the  philofo- 
phic  poverty  of  the  Cynic  fchool,  and 
the  lofty  virtues  of  the  Stoic  porch. 

INDEED,  it  is  now  the  prevailing  tafte 

in 
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in  morals  to  decry  every  obfervance  which 
has  the  leaft  appearance  of  rigour ;  and 
to  infift  only  on  the  fofter  virtues.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  felf-command 
and  felf-denial  are  as  necefTary  to  the 
practice  of  benevolence,  charity,  and 
compafiion,  as  to  any  other  duty ;  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  live  to  others  without  de- 
nying ourfelves  •,  and  that  the  man  who 
has  not  learned  to  curb  his  appetites  and 
paflions  is  ill  qualified  for  thofe  facrifices 
which  the  friendly  affections  are  continu- 
ally requiring  of  him.  The  man  who 
has  that  one  quality  of  felf-command  will 
find  little  difficulty  in  the  practice  of  any 
other  duty  •,  as,  on  the  contrary,  he  who 
has  it  not,  tho'  poftefied  of  the  gentleft 
feelings,  and  moft  refined  fenfibilities, 
will  foon  find  his  benevolence  fink  into  a 
mere  companiable  eafmefs  of  temper,  nei- 
ther ufeful  to  others  nor  happy  for  himfelf. 
A  noble  enthufiafm  is  fometimes  of  ufe 

to 
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to  mew  how  far  human  nature  can  go. 
Though  it  may  not  be  proper,  or  defirable, 
that  numbers  fhould  feclude  themfelves 
from  the  common  duties  and  ordinary 
avocations  of  life,  for  the  aufterer  lefibns 
of  the  cloifter,  yet  it  is  not  unufeful  that 
fome  fhould  pufti  their  virtues  to  even  a 
romantic  height  •,  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
reflect  in  the  hour  of  temptation  that  the 
love  of  eafe,  the  averfion  to  pain,  every 
appetite  and  pafiion,  and  even  the  ftrong- 
eft  propenfities  in  our  nature,  have  been 
controuled ;  that  the  empire  of  the  mind 
over  the  body  has  been  aflerted  in  its 
fulleft  extent ;  and  that  there  have  been 
men  in  all  ages,  who  voluntarily  renounce 
all  the  world  offers,  voluntarily  fuffer  all 
it  dreads,  and  live  independent,  and  un- 
connected with  it.  Nor  was  it  a  fmall 
advantage,  or  ill  calculated  to  fupport 
the  dignity  of  fcience,  that  a  learned  man 
might  be  refpectable  in  a  coarfe  gown, 

a  lea- 
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a  leathern  girdle,  and  bare-footed.  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  preferved  the  fcvere  fim- 
plicity  of  a  convent  amidft  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  palaces  j  and  to  thofe  who  thus 
thought  it  becoming  in  the  higheft  ftati- 
tions  to  affect  the  appearance  of  poverty, 
the  reality  furely  could  not  be  very 
dreadful. 

THERE  is  yet  another  light  in  which 
thefe  inftitutions  may  be  confidered.  It 
is,  furely,  not  improper  to  provide  a  re- 
treat for  thofe,  who  flamed  by  fome  deep 
and  enormous  crime,  wifh  to  expiate  by 
fevere  and  uncommon  penitence  thofe 
offences  which  render  them  unworthy  of 
freer  commerce  with  the  world.  Repen- 
tance is  never  fo  fecure  from  a  relapfe  as 
when  it  breaks  off  at  once  from  every 
former  connection,  and  entering  upon  a 
new  courfe  of  life,  bids  adieu  to  every 
object  that  might  revive  the  idea  of  temp- 
I  rations 
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tations  which  have  once  prevailed.  In 
thefe  folemn  retreats,  the  ftillnefs  and  ac- 
knowledged fanftity  of  the  place,  with 
the  ftriking  novelty  of  every  thing  around 
them,  might  have  great  influence  in 
calming  the  paGions;  might  break  the 
force  of  habit,  and  fuddenly  induce  a  new 
turn  of  thinking.  There  are  likewife  af- 
flictions fo  overwelming  to  humanity,  that 
they  leave  no  relifh  in  the  mind  for  any 
thing  elfe  than  to  enjoy  its  own  melancho- 
ly in  filence  and  folitude ;  and  to  a  heart 
torn  with  remorfe,  or  oppreft  with  Ibrrow, 
the  gloomy  feverities  of  La  Trappe  are 
really  a  relief.  Retirement  is  alfo  the  fa- 
vourite wilh  of  age.  Many  a  ftatefman, 
and  many  a  warriour,  fick  of  the  buftle 
of  that  world  to  which  they  had  devoted 
the  prime  of  their  days,  have  longed  for 
fome  quiet  cell  where,  like  cardinal  Wol- 
fey  or  Charles  V.  they  might  fhroud  their 
grey  hairs,  and  lofe  fight  of  the  follies 

with 
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with  which  they  had  been  too  much  taint- 
ed. 


THOUGH  there  is,  perhapSj  lefs  to 
plead  for  immuring  beauty  in  a  cloifter, 
and  confining  that  part  of  the  fpecies  who 
are  formed  to  mine  in  families  and 
fweeten  fociety,  to  the  barren  duties  and 
auftere  difcipline  of  a  monadic  life;  yet, 
circumftances  might  occur,  in  which 
they  would,  even  to  a  woman,  be  a  wel- 
come refuge.  A  young  female,  whom 
accident,  or  war,  had  deprived  of  her 
natural  protectors,  muft,  in  an  age  of 
barbarifm,  be  peculiarly  expofed  and 
helplefs.  A  convent  offered  her  an  afy* 
lum  where  (he  might  be  fafe,  at  leaft,  if 
not  happy ;  and  add  to  the  confcioufnefs 
of  unviolated  virtue  the  flattering  dreams 
of  angelic  purity  and  perfection.  There 
were  orders,  as  well  amongft  the  women, 
as  the  men,  inftituted  for  charitable  pur- 
1 2  pofes. 
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pofes,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Virgins  of  lo 
or  Daughters  of  mercy r,  founded  in  1660, 
for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor-,  with 
others  for  inftructing  their  children. 
Thefe  muft  have  been  peculiarly  fuited 
to  the  foftnefs  and  companion  of  the  fex ; 
and  to  this  it  is  no  doubt  owing,  that  ftill, 
in  catholic  countries,  ladies  of  the  highefl 
rank  often  vifit  the  hofpitals  and  houfes 
of  the  poor ;  waiting  on  them  with  the 
mod  tender  afiiduity,  and  performing 
fuch  offices  as  our  proteftant  ladies  would 
be  mocked  at  the  thoughts  of.  We 
mould  alfo  confider,  that  moft  of  the  fe- 
males who  now  take  the  veil,  are  fuch  as 
have  no  agreeable  profpeds  in  life.  Why 
mould  not  thefe  be  allowed  to  quit  a 
world  which  will  never  mifs  them  ?  It  is 
eafier  to  retire  from  the  public,  than  to 
fupport  its  difregard.  The  convent  is  to 
them  a  melter  from  poverty  and  neglect. 
Their  little  community  grows  dear  to 

them. 
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them.  The  equality  which  fubfifts  a- 
mong  thefe  fillers  of  obfcurity,  the  fimi- 
larity  of  their  fate,  the  peace,  the  leifure 
they  enjoy,  give  rife  to  the  mod  endear- 
ing friendfhips.  Their  innocence  is  fhield- 
ed  by  the  fimplicity  of  tlaeir  life  from  even 
the  idea  of  ill  •,  and  they  are  flattered  by 
the  notion  of  a  voluntary  renunciation  of 
pleafures,  which,  probably,  had  they  con- 
tinued in  the  world,  they  would  have  had 
little  lhare  in. 

AFTER  all  that  can  be  faid,  we  have  rea- 
fon  enough  to  rejoice  that  the  fuperftitions 
of  former  times  are  now  fallen  into  difre- 
pute.  What  might  be  a  palliative  at  one 
time,  foon  became  a  crying  evil  in  itfelf. 
When  the  fuller  day  of  fcience  began  to 
dawn,  the  monkim  orders  were  willing  to 
exclude  its  brightnefs,  that  the  dim  lamp 
might  ftill  glimmer  in  their  cell.  Their 
growing  vices  have  rendered  themjuftly 
I  3  odious 
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odious  to  fociety,  and  they  feem  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  for  ever  abolifhed.  But 
may  we  not  ftill  hope  that  the  world  was 
better  than  it  would  have  been  without 
them ;  and  that  he,  who  knows  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  has  made  them,  in  their 
day,  fubfervient  to  fome  ufeful  purpo- 
fes.  The  corruptions  of  chriftianity, 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  fo  ma- 
ny ages,  feem  to  be  now  gradually  clear- 
ing away ;  and  fome  future  period  may 
perhaps  exhibit  our  religion  in  all  its  na- 
tive fimplicity. 

So  the  pure  limpid  dream,  when  foul  with  flains 
Of  rulhing  torrents,  and  defcending  rains ; 
Works  itfelf  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirrour  flunes ; 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  its  borders  grows, 
And  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bdfom  Ihews. 


ON 


ON  THE  PLEASURE  DERIVED  FROM 
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SIR  BERTRAND,  A  FRAGMENT. 


THAT  the  exercife  of  our  benevolent 
feelings,  as  called  forth  by  the  view 
of  human  affli&ions,  fhould  be  a  fource 
of  pleafure,  cannot  appear  wonderful  to 
one  who  confiders  that  relation  between 
1 4  the 
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the  moral  and  natural  fyftem  of  man, 
which  has  connected  a  degree  of  fatisfacti- 
on  with  every  action  or  emotion  produc- 
tive of  the  general  welfare.  The  painful 
fenfation  immediately  arifmg  from  a  fcene 
of  mifery,  is  fo  much  foftened  and  allevi- 
ated by  the  reflex  fenfe  of  felf- approbati- 
on attending  virtuous  fympathy,  that  we 
find,  on  the  whole,  a  very  exquifite  and 
refined  pleafure  remaining,  which  makes 
us  defirous  of  again  being  witneffes  to  fuch 
fcenes,  inftead  of  flying  from  them  with 
difguft  and  horror.  It  is  obvious  how 
greatly  fuch  a  provifion  muft  conduce  to 
the  ends  of  mutual  fupport  and  afiiftance. 
But  the  apparent  delight  with  which  we 
dwell  upon  objects  of  pure  terror,  where 
our  moral  feelings  are  not  in  the  lead  con- 
cerned, and  no  paflion  feems  to  be  exci- 
ted but  the  deprefling  one  of  fear,  is  a 
paradox  of  the  heart,  much  more  diffi- 
cult of  folution. 

THE 
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THE  reality  of  this  fource  of  pleafure 
feems   evident   from    daily    obfervation. 
The  greedinefs  with  which  the  tales  of 
ghoftsandgoblins,ofmurders,earthquakes, 
fires,  fhipwrecks,  and  all  the  moft  terri- 
ble difafters  attending   human  life,    are 
devoured  by  every  ear,  mud  have  been 
generally  remarked.     Tragedy,  the  moft 
favourite  work  of  fi&ion,    has  taken  a 
full  mare  of  thofe  fcenes  ;  "  it  has  fupt 
full   with   horrors" — and  has,    perhaps, 
been  more  indebted  to  them  for  public 
admiration  than  to  its  tender  and  pathetic 
parts.     The  ghoft  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth 
defcending  into  the  witches'   cave,  and 
the  tent  fcene  in  Richard,  command  as 
forcibly  the  attention  of  our  fouls  as  the 
parting  of  JarTeir  and  Belvidera,  the  fall  of 
Wolfey,  or  the  death  of  Shore.     The  in- 
fpiration  of  terror  was  by  the  antient  cri- 
tics afligned  as  the  peculiar  province  of 
tragedy  ;  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  tra- 
gedians 
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gedians  have  introduce  fome  extraordina- 
ry perfonages  for  this  purpofe :  not  only 
the  fhades  of  the  dead,  but  the  furies, 
and  other  fabulous  inhabitants  of  the  infe- 
nal  regions.  Collins,  in  his  moft  poetical 
ode  to  Fear,  has  finely  enforced  this  idea. 

Tho*  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 

Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  fcene  are  thine. 

THE  old  Gothic  romance  and  the  Eaf- 
tern  tale,  with  their  genii,  gianis,  enchant- 
ments, and  transformations,  however  a 
refined  critic  may  cenfure  them  as  abfurd 
and  extravagant,  will  ever  retain  a  moft 
powerful  influence  on  the  mind,  and  in- 
tereft  the  reader  independently  of  all  pe- 
culiarity of  tafte.  Thus  the  great  Milton, 
who  had  a  ftrong  biafs  to  thefe  wildnefles 
of  the  imagination,  has  with  ftriking  ef- 
fect made  the  (lories  "  of  forefts  and  en- 
chantments drear,"  a  favourite  fubject 

with 
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with  his  Penferofo  -,  and  had  undoubtedly 
their  awakening  images  ftrong  upon  his 
mind  when  he  breaks  out, 

Call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  ftory  of  Cambufcan  bold ;  &c. 

How  are  we  then  to  account  for  the 
pleafure  derived  from  fuch  objects  ?  I 
have  often  been  led  to  imagine  that  there 
is  a  deception  in  thefe  cafes ;  and  that  the 
avidity  with  which  we  attend  is  not  a 
proof  of  our  receiving  real  pleafure.  The 
pain  of  fufpenfe,  and  the  irrefiftible  defire 
of  fatisfying  curiofity,  when  once  raifed, 
will  account  for  our  eagernefs  to  go  quite 
through  an  adventure,  though  we  fuffer 
actual  pain  during  the  whole,  courfe  of 
it.  We  rather  chufe  to  fuffer  the  fmart 
pang  of  a  violent  emotion  than  the  uneafy 
craving  of  an  unfatisfied  defire.  That 
this  principle,  in  many  inftances,  may  i.n- 

vol- 
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voluntarily  carry  us  through  what  we  dif- 
like,  I   am  convinced   from  experience. 
This  is  the  impulfe  which  renders  the 
pooreft  and  molt  infipid  narrative  intereft- 
ing  when  once  we  get  fairly  into  it ;  and 
I  have  frequently  felt  it  with  regard  to 
our  modern  novels,  which,  if  lying  on 
my  table,  and  taken  up  in  an  idle  hour, 
have  led  me  through  the  mod  tedious  and 
difgufting  pages,  while,  like  Piftol  eating 
his  leek,  I  have  fwallowed  and  execrated 
to  the  end.   And  it  will  not  only  force  us 
through  dullnefs,  but  through  actual  tor- 
ture— through  the  relation  of  a  Damien's 
execution,  or  an  inquifitor's  act  of  faith. 
When  children,  therefore,  liften  with  pale 
and  mute  attention  to  the  frightful  ftories 
of  apparjtions,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  to 
imagine  that  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  enjoy- 
ment, any  more  than  the  poor  bird  which 
is  dropping  into  the  mouth  of  the  rattle- 
fnake — they  are  chained  by  the  ears,  and 

fafci- 
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fafcinated  by  curiofity.  This  folution, 
however,  does  not  fatisfy  me  with  refpect 
to  the  well-wrought  fcenes  of  artificial 
terror  which  are  formed  by  a  fublime  and 
vigorous  imagination.  Here,  though  we 
know  before-hand  what  to  expect,  we  en- 
ter into  them  with  eagernefs,  in  queft  of 
a  pleafure  already  experienced.  This  is 
the  pleafure  conftantly  attached  to  the  ex- 
citement of  furprife  from  new  and  won- 
derful objects.  A  ftrange  and  unexpect- 
ed event  awakens  the  mind,  and  keeps  it 
on  the  ftretch ;  and  where  the  agency  of 
invifible  beings  is  introduced,  of  "  forms 
unfeen,  and  mightier  far  than  we,"  our 
imagination,  darting  forth,  explores  with 
rapture  the  new  world  which  is  laid  open 
to  its  view,  and  rejoices  in  the  expanfion 
of  its  powers.  Pafllon  and  fancy  co-ope- 
rating elevate  the  foul  to  its  higheft  pitch; 
and  the  pain  of  terror  is  loft  in  amaze- 
ment. 

HENCE 
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HENCE,  the  more  wild,  fanciful,  and 
extraordinary  are  the  circumftances  of  a 
fcene  of  horror,  the  more  pleafure  we  re- 
ceive from  it;  and  where  they  are  too 
near  common  nature,  though  violently 
borne  by  curiofity  through  the  adven- 
ture, we  cannot  repeat  it  or  reflect  on  it, 
without  an  over-balance  of  pain.  In  the 
Arabian  nights  are  many  mod  ftriking 
examples  of  the  terrible  joined  with  the 
marvellous  :  the  (lory  of  Aladdin  and  the 
travels  of  Sinbad  are  particularly  excel- 
lent. The  Caftle  of  Otranto  is  a  very  fpi- 
rited  modern  attempt  upon  the  fame  plan 
of  mixed  terror,  adapted  to  the  model  of 
Gothic  romance.  The  beft  conceived, 
and  moft  ftrongly  worked- up  fcene  of 
mere  natural  horror  that  I  recoiled,  is  in 
Smollett's  Ferdinand  count  Fathom  -,  where 
the  hero,  entertained  in  a  lone  houfe  in  a 
foreft,  finds  a  corpfe  jufl  flaughtered  in 
the  room  where  he  is  fent  to  fleep,  and 

the 
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the  door  of  which  is  locked  upon  him. 
It  may  be  amufing  for  the  reader  to  com- 
pare his  feelings  upon  thefe,  and  from 
thence  form  his  opinion  of  thejuftnefs  of 
my  theory.  The  following  fragment,  in 
which  both  thefe  manners  are  attempted 
to  be  in  fome  degree  united,  is  offered  to 
entertain  a  folitary  winter's  evening. 


— AFTER  this  adventure,  SirBer- 

trand  turned  his  deed  towards  the  woulds, 
hoping  to  crofs  thefe  dreary  moors  before 
the  curfew.  But  ere  he  had  proceeded 
half  his  journey,  he  was  bewildered  by 
the  different  tracks,  and  not  being  able, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  to  efpy  any 
object  but  the  brown  heath  furrounding 
him,  he  was  at  length  quite  uncertain 

which 
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which  way  he  mould  direct  his  courfe. 
Night  overtook  him  in  this  fituation.  It 
was  one  of  thofe  nights  when  the  moon 
gives  a  faint  glimmering  of  light  through 
the  thick  black  clouds  of  a  lowering  fky. 
Now  and  then  me  fuddenly  emerged  in 
full  fplendor  from  her  veil  -,  and  then  in- 
ftantly  retired  behind  it,  having  juft  ferv- 
ed  to  give  the  forlorn  Sir  Bertrand  a  wide 
extended  profpect  over  the  defolate  wade. 
Hope  and  native  courage  a  while  urged 
him  to  pufh  forwards,  but  at  length  the 
increafing  darknefs  and  fatigue  of  body 
and  mind  overcame  him ;  he  dreaded 
moving  from  the  ground  he  flood  on,  for 
fear  of  unknown  pits  and  bogs,  and  a- 
lighting  from  his  horfe  in  defpair,  he 
threw  himfelf  on  the  ground.  He  had 
not  long  continued  in  that  poflure  when 
the  fullen  toll  of  a  diftant  bell  ftruck  his 
ears — he  darted  up,  and  turning  towards 
the  found  difcerned  a  dim  twinkling  light. 

Inftantly 
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Inftantly  he  feized  his  horfe's  bridle,  and 
with  cautious  fteps  advanced  towards  it. 
After  a  painful  march  he  was  ttopt  by  a 
moated  ditch  furrounding  the  place  from 
whence  the  light  proceeded;  and  by  a 
momentary  glimpfe  of  moon-light  he  had 
a  full  view  of  a  large  antique  manfion^ 
with  turrets  at  the  corners,  and  an  ample 
porch  in  the  centre.   The  injuries  of  time 
were  ftrongly  marked  on  every  thing  a- 
bout  it.     The  roof  in  various  places  was 
fallen  in,  the  battlements  were  half  demo- 
limed,  and  the  windows  broken  and  dif- 
mantled.    A  draw-bridge,  with  a  ruinous 
gate-way  at  each  end,  led  to  the  court 
before  the  building — He  entered,  and  in- 
ftantly  the  light,  which  proceeded  from 
a  window  in  one  of  the  turrets,  glided 
along  and  vanimed  -,  at  the  fame  moment 
the  moon  funk  beneath  a  black  cloud, 
and  the  night  was  darker  than  ever.    All 
was  filent — Sir  Bertrand  fattened  his  lleecl 
K  under 
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under  a  (bed,  and  approaching  the  houfe 
traverfed  its  whole  front  with  light  and 
flow  footfteps — All  was  dill  as  death — 
He  looked  in  at  the  lower  windows,  but 
could  not  diftinguifh  a  fingle  object 
through  the  impenetrable  gloom.  After 
a  fhort  parley  with  himfelf,  he  entered 
the  porch,  and  feizing  a  mafiy  iron 
knocker  at  the  gate,  lifted  it  up,  and  he- 
fitating,  at  length  ftruck  a  loud  ftroke. 
The  noife  refounded  through  the  whole 
manfion  with  hollow  echoes.  All  was 
ftill  again — He  repeated  the  ftrokes  more 
boldly  and  louder — another  interval  of 
filence  enfued — A  third  time  he  knocked, 
and  a  third  time  all  was  ftill.  He  then 
fall  back  to  fome  diftance  that  he  might 
difcern  whether  any  light  could  be  feen 
in  the  whole  front — It  again  appeared  in 
the  fame  place  and  quickly  glided  away 
as  before — at  the  fame  inftant  a  deep  ful- 

len 
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len  toll  founded  from  the  turret.  Sir 
Bertrand's  heart  made  a  fearful  flop — 
He  was  a  while  motionlefs ;  then  terror 
impelled  him  to  make  fome  hafty  fteps 
towards  his  fteed — but  fhame  ftopt  his 
flight  -,  and  urged  by  honour,  and  a  re- 

O  O  *  * 

.fiftlefs  delire  of  finishing  the  adventure, 
he  returned  to  the  porch ;  and  working 
up  his  foul  to  a  full  fteadinefs  of  refolu- 
tion,  he  drew  forth  his  fword  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  lifted  up  the 
latch  of  the  gate.  The  heavy  door,  creak- 
ing upon  its  hinges,  reluctantly  yielded 
to  his  hand — he  applied  his  moulder  to  it 
and  forced  it  open — he  quitted  it  and 
ftept  forward — the  door  initantly  fhut 
with  a  thundering  clap.  Sir  Bertrand's 
blood  was  chilled — he  turned  back  to  find 
the  door,  and  it  was  long  ere  his  trem- 
bling hands  could  feize  it — but  his  utmoft 
ftrength  could  not  open  it  again.  After 
K  2  feveral 
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feveral  ineffectual  attempts,  he  looked 
behind  him,  and  beheld,  acrofs  a  hall, 
upon  a  large  ftaircafe,  a  pale  bluifh  flame 
which  caft  a  difmal  gleam  of  light  around. 
He  again  fummoned  forth  his  courage 
and  advanced  towards  it — It  retired.  He 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  flairs,  and  after  a 
moment's  deliberation  afcended.  He  went 
flowly  up,  the  flame  retiring  before  him, 
till  he  came  to  a  wide  gallery^ — The  flame 
proceeded  along  it,  and  he  followed  in  fi- 
lent  horror,  treading  lightly,  for  the  echoes 
of  his  footfteps  ftartled  him.  It  led  him 
to  the  foot  of  another  ftaircafe,  and  then 
vanimed — At  the  fame  inftant  another 
toll  founded  from  the  turret — Sir  Bertrand 
felt  it  ftrike  upon  his  heart.  He  was 
now  in  total  darknefs,  and  with  his  arms 
extended,  began  to  afcend  the  fecond 
ftair-cafe.  A  dead  cold  hand  met  his  left 
hand  and  firmly  grafped  it,  drawing  him 

forcibly 
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forcibly  forwards — he  endeavoured  to  dif- 

engage  himfelf,  -but  could  not — he  made 

a  furious  blow  with  his  fword,  and  in- 

flantly  a  loud  fhriek  pierced  his  ears,  and 

the  dead  hand  was  left  powerlefs  in  his — 

He  dropt  it,  and  rufhed  forwards  with  a 

defperate  valour.  The  flairs  were  narrow 

and  winding,  and  interrupted  by  frequent 

breaches,  and  loofe  fragments  of  ftone. 

The  flair-cafe  grew  narrower  and  narow- 

er,  and  at  length  terminated  in  a  low  iron 

grate.     Sir  Bertrand  pufhed  it  open— it 

led  to  an  intricate  winding  pafTage,  juft 

large  enough  to  admit  a  perfon  upon  his 

hands  and  knees.     A  faint  glimmering 

of  light  ferved  to  mow  the  nature  of  the 

place.      Sir  Bertrand   entered — A   deep 

hollow  groan  refounded  from  a  diflance 

through  the  vault — He  went  forwards, 

and  proceeding  beyond  the  firfl  turning, 

he  difcerned  the  fame  blue  flame  which 

K3  had 
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had  before  conducted  him.  He  followed 
it.  The  vault,  at  length,  fuddenly  open- 
ed into  a  lofty  gallery,  in  the  midft  of 
which  a  figure  appeared,  compleatly  arm- 
ed, thrufting  forwards  the  bloody  flump 
of  an  arm,  with  a  terrible  frown  and  me- 
nacing gefture,  and  brandifhing  a  fword 
in  his  hand.  Sir  Bertrand  undauntedly 
fprung  forwards;  and  aiming  a  fierce 
blow  at  the  figure,  it  inftantly  vanifhed, 
letting  fall  a  maffy  iron  key.  The  flame 
now  refted  upon  a  pair  of  ample  folding 
doors  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  Sir  Ber- 
trand went  up  to  it,  and  applied  the  key 
to  a  brazen  lock — with  difficulty  he  turn- 
ed the  bolt— inftantly  the  doors  flew  open, 
and  difcovered  a  large  apartment,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  coffin  refted  upon  a 
bier,  with  a  taper  burning  on  each  fide 
of  it.  Along  the  room  on  both  fides 
were  gigantic  ilatues  of  black  marble, 

attired 
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attired  in  the  Moorifh  habit$,  and  holding 
enormous   fabres    in    their   right   hands. 
Each  of  them  reared  his  arm,  and  advan- 
ced one  leg  forwards,  as  the  knight  en- 
tered ;  at  the  fame  moment  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  flew  open,  and  the  bell  tolled.  The 
flame  ftill  glided  forwards,  and  Sir  Ber- 
trand  refolutely  followed,  till  he  arrived 
within  fix  paces  of  the  coffin.     Suddenly, 
a  lady  in  a  fhrowd  and  black  veil  rofe  up 
in  it,  and  ftretched  out  her  arms  towards 
him — at  the  fame  time  the  ftatues  clamed 
their  fabres  and  advanced.     Sir  Bertrand 
flew  to  the  lady  and  clafped  her  in  his 
arms — me  threw  up  her  veil  and  killed 
his  lips ;  and  inftantly  the  whole  building 
fhook  as  with  an  earthquake,  and  fell  afun- 
der  with  a  horrible  cram.     Sir  Bertrand 
was  thrown  into  a  fudden  trance,  and  on 
recovering,  found  himfelf  feated  on  a  vel- 
vet fofa,  in  the  moft  magnificent  room 
K4  he 
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he  had  ever  feen,  lighted  with  innumera- 
ble tapers,  in  luftres  of  pure  cryftal.  A 
fumptuous  banquet  was  fet  in  the  middle. 
The  doors  opening  to  foft  mufic,  a  lady 
of  incomparable  beauty,  attired  with  a- 
mazing  fplendor  entered,  furrounded  by 
a  troop  of  gay  nymphs  more  fair  than 
the  Graces — She  advanced  to  the  knight, 
and  falling  on  her  knees  thanked  him 
as  her  deliverer.  The  nymphs  placed  a 
garland  of  laurel  upon  his  head,  and 
the  lady  led  him  by  the  hand  to  the 
banquet,  and  fat  befide  him.  The 
nymphs  placed  themfelves  at  the  table, 
and  a  numerous  train  of  fervants  en- 
tering, ferved  up  the  feaft  j  delicious 
mufic  playing  all  the  time.  Sir  Ber- 
trand  could  not  fpeak  for  aftonifhment — 
he  could  only  return  their  honours  by 
courteous  looks  and  geftures.  After 
the  banquet  was  finiihed,  all  retired  but 

the 
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the  lady,  who  leading  back  the  knight 
to    the    fofa,     addrefTed    him    in    thefe 


ON 
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APerfon  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of 
literary  fame  muft  be  feverely  mor- 
tified on  obferving  the  very  fpeedy  ne- 
glect into  which  writers  of  high  merit  fo 

frequently 
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frequently  fall.  The  revolution  of  cen- 
turies, the  extinction  of  languages,  the 
vaft  convulfions  which  agitate  a  whole 
people,  are  caufes  which  may  well  be 
fubmitted  to,  in  overwhelming  an  author 
with  oblivion ;  but  that  in  the  fame  coun- 
try, with  little  variation  of  language  or 
manners,  the  delights  of  one  age  fhould 
become  utter  ftrangers  in  the  next,  is 
furely  an  immaturity  of  fate  which  con- 
veys reproach  upon  the  inconfiftency  of 
national  tafte.  That  noble  band,  the 
Englifh  Poets,  have  ample  reafon  for 
complaining  to  what  unjuft  guardians 
they  have  entrufted  their  renown.  While 
we  crown  the  ftatue  of  Shakefpeare  as  the 
prince  of  dramatic  poets,  mail  we  forget 
the  works,  and  almoft  the  names  of  his 
contemporaries  who  poflefled  fo  much  of 
a  kindred  fpirit  ?  Shall  the  Italian  Paftor 
Fido  and  Amyntas  ftand  high  in  our  efti- 
mation,  and  the  Faithful  Sbepberdefs,  the 

moft 
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moft  beautiful  paftoral  that  a  poet's  fancy 
ever  formed,  be  fcarcely  known  amongft 
us  ?  Shall  we  feel  the  fire  of  heroic  poe- 
try in  tranflations  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  never  fearch  for  it  in  the  native  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  country  ? 

THE  capital  work  of  Sir  William 
D'avenant,  which  I  now  defire  to  call 
forth  from  its  obfcurity,  may  well  be 
confidered  as  in  a  (late  of  oblivion,  fince 
we  no  where  meet  with  allufions  to  it,  or 
quotations  from  it,  in  our  modern  writers; 
and  few,  I  imagine,  even  of  the  profefTed 
ftudents  in  Englifh  claffics,  would  think 
their  tafte  difcredited  by  confefiing  that 
they  had  never  read  GONDIBERT.  A  very 
learned  and  ingenious  critic,  in  his  well- 
known  difcourfe  upon  poetical  imitation^ 
has,  indeed,  taken  notice  of  this  poem ; 
but  though  he  beftows  all  due  praife  up- 
pfl  its  author,  yet  the  purpofe  for  which 

it 
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it  is  mentioned  being  to  inftance  an  efien- 
tial  error,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  his  au- 
thority has  ferved  to  gain  it  more  readers. 
Having  very  judicioufly  laid  it  down  as  a 
general  obfervation,  that  writers  by  ftu- 
dioufly  avoiding  the  fancied  difgrace  of 
imitation  are  apt  to  fall  into  improper 
methods,  forced  conceits,  and  affeded  ex- 
prefiion  j   he  proceeds  to  introduce  the 
work  in  queftion  after  the  following  man- 
ner.    "  And,   that  the  reader  may  not 
"  fufpect  me  of  afierting  this  without  ex- 
"  perience,   let  me  exemplify  what  has 
"  been  here  faid  in  the  cafe  of  a  very  emi- 
"  nent  perfon,  who,  with  all  the  advan- 
"  tages  of  art  and  nature  that  could  be 
"  required  to  adorn  the  true  poet,  was 
"  ruined  by  this  fingle  error.  The  perfon 
"  I  mean  was  SIR  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT, 
"  whofe  Gondibert  will  remain  a  perpetual 
"  monument  of  the  mifchiefs  which  muft 
"  ever  arife  from  this  affectation  of  origi- 

"  nality  in  lettered  and  polite  poets." 

•  A  con- 
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A  CONSIDERABLE  degree  of  deference 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  critic  of  fuch  ac- 
knowledged tafte  and  abilities ;  yet,  fince 
it  appears  to  me  that  in  this  inftance  he 
writes  under  the  influence  of  fyftem  and 
learned  prejudice,  I  fhall  venture  to  can- 
vafs  the  principles  upon  which  he  fup- 
ports  his  cenfure. 

THE  method  vi Gondibert  is  firft  objedl- 
ed  to  by  Dr.  Hurd,  and  upon  two  ac- 
counts. Firft,  that  the  compafs  of  the 
poem  is  contracted  from  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  epic,  to  thofe  of  the  dramatic 
form  •,  and  by  this  means,  purfuing  a  clofe 
accelerated  plot,  the  opportunity  is  loft 
of  introducing  digreflive  ornaments,  and 
of  giving  that  minutenefs  of  defcription 
which  confers  an  air  of  reality.  Now, 
fince  the  author  fets  out  with  difavowing 
the  common  rules  of  epic  poetry,  it  is 
certainly  unjuft  to  try  him  by  thofe  rules. 

That 
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That  effects  are  not  produced  which  he 
never  defigned  to  produce  can  be  no  mat- 
ter of  blame ;  we  have  only  to  examine 
the  juftnefs  of  the  defign  itfelf.  It  is 
wrong  to  expect  incompatible  qualities  as 
well  in  compofitions  as  in  men.  A  work 
cannot  at  the  fame  time  poflefs  force  and 
diffufivenefs,  rapidity  and  mjnutenefs. 

EVERY  one  who  has  read  Homer  with- 
out prejudice,  will,  I  doubt  not,  confefs 
that  the  effects  which  mould  refult  from 
the  great  events  of  the  ftory  are  much 
broken  and  impeded  by  that  very  minute- 
nefs  of  defcription,  and  frequency  of  di- 
greffion  which  D'tfvenant  is  blamed  for 
rejecting.  The  mind,  warmed  by  an  in- 
terefting  narration,  either  in  hiftory,  poe- 
try, or  romance,  requires  the  writer  to 
keep  up  with  its  exertions,  and  cannot 
bear  him  to  flag  in  his  pace,  or  turn  afide 
in  puriuit  of  other  objects.  The  proper 

end 
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end  of  epic  poetry,  according  to  Dr. 
Hurd,  is  admiration.  This,  I  imagine, 
would  by  no  means  have  been  allowed  by 
our  author,  who  feems  rather  to  have 
placed  it  in  interefting  the  paflions,  in- 
culcating noble  fentiments,  and  informing 
the  underftanding.  Nor  does  it  anfwer 
the  idea  of  Horace,  who  praifes  Homer 
for  his  moral  lefibns,  for  teaching 

quid  fit  pulcrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. 

However,  a  due  limitation  of  fubject,  and 
fomething  of  rapidity  in  purfuing  it,  ap- 
pear very  necefTary  to  the  production  of 
a  confiderable  effect,  of  what  kind  foever; 
and  a  pompous  difplay  of  foreign  circum- 
ftances  muft  always  debilitate  more  than 
adorn.  It  appears  an  extremely  bad  com- 
pliment to  an  epic  poem,  to  fay  that  its 
chief  beauty  lies  in  the  epifodes.  Indeed, 
epic  poetry  as  exifting  in  the  models  of 

antiquity, 
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antiquity,  or  their  copies,  by  no  means, 
I  think,  deferves  the  title  given  by  cri- 
tics, of  the  higheft  fpecies  of  poetical 
compofition.  The  tedious  compafs  of  the 
fubjeft,  the  necefllty  of  employing,  fo 
large  a  lhare  of  the  work  in  the  relation 
of  trifling  occurrences  for  the  lake  of  con- 
nexion, and  the  frequency  of  interruptions 
from  collateral  matter,  inevitably  caufe 
both  the  poet's  exertions  and  the  reader's 
attention  to  intermit ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  too  fometimes 
nod  over  their  labours.  The  author  of 
Gondibert  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of 
thefe  inconveniences,  and  upon  fair  com- 
parifon  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  form,  to 
have  preferred  the  latter  as  capable  of 
more  fpirit,  and  uniform  dignity.  We 
fhall  find,  however,  in  reviewing  the 
poem,  that  he  has  by  no  means  reftrict- 
ed  himfelf  fo  narrowly  as  to  preclude 
all  ornamental  deviations  5  and  though 
L  they 
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they  may  not  deferve  the  title  of  epifodes, 
yet  in  his  fhort  and  unfinifhed  piece,  they 
have  all  the  definable  effect  of  a  pleafing 
variety. 

THE  fecond  objection  which  Dr.  Hurd 
brings  againft  the  method  of  this  poem,  is 
the  rejection  of  all  fupernatural  agency, 
or  what  conftitutes  the  machinery  of  the 
antient  epic  poem.  But,  for  this,  the 
critic  himfelf  offers  a  vindication,  when 
he  commends  the  author  for  not  running 
into  the  wild  fables  of  the  Italian  rqman  • 
eers,  "  which  had  too  flender  a  founda- 
"  tion  in  the  ferious  belief  of  his  age  to 
"juftify  a  relation  to  them."  Now  by 
making  this  belief  an  eflfential  rule  of  pro- 
priety with  refpect  to  the  machinery,  an 
author  in  an  enlightened  period,  fuch  as 
that  of  D'avenant,  is,  in  effect,  prohibited 
from  its  ufe  altogether ;  for  the  abftracted 
nature  of  a  pure  and  philofophical  religion 

renders 
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renders  it  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of 
poetical  fi<5lion.  The  works  of  fuch 
Chriftian  poets  as  have  attempted  to  form 
a  fyftem  of  machinery  upon  the  ideas  of 
faints,  angels,  and  tutelary  fpirits,  will 
fufficiently  prove  that  their  religion,  even 
with  a  mixture  of  popular  fuperftition, 
was  ill  calculated  to  aflift  their  imaginati- 
on. Two  writers,  whom  one  would  little 
expect  to  meet  upon  the  fame  ground, 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  and  Monf.  Vol- 
taire, have  given  inftances  of  the  fame 
faulty  plan  in  this  refpect ;  and  nothing 
in  the  good  Knight's  epic  labours  can 
more  deferve  the  attack  of  ridicule,  than 
the  divine  mifiion  in  the  Henriade  for  in- 
ftructing  his  Majefty  in  the  fublime  myf- 
teries  of  tranfubftantiation. 

IT  was  a  very  juft  charge  which  Plato 

brought    againft    Homer,    that  he  had 

greatly  contributed  to  debafe  religion  by 

L  2  the 
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the  unworthy  and  abfurd  reprefentations 
he  has  given  of  the  celeftial  beings,  both 
with  refpect  to  their  power,  and  their  juf- 
tice  j  and  this  is  a  fault  which  the  poet 
muft  always  in  fome  meafure  be  guilty  of 
when  he  too  familiarly  mixes  divine  agen- 
cy with  human  events.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear more  favourable  to  the  greatnefs  of 
the  human  perfonages  that  they  are  on  all 
occafions  fo  beholden  to  the  immediate 
interpofition  of  divine  allies.  The  refined 
and  judicious  Virgil,  though  he  has  tole- 
rably kept  up  the  dignity  of  his  Deities, 
has  yet  very  much  lowered  his  heroes 
from  this  caufe.  When  we  fee  JEneas, 
the  fon  of  a  Goddels,  aided  by  a  God, 
and  covered  with  celeftial  armour,  with 
difficulty  vanquiming  the  gallant  Turnus, 
we  conclude  that  without  fuch  odds  the 
victory  muft  have  fallen  on  the  other 
fide.  Under  fuch  a  fyftem  of  fupernatu- 
ral  agency  there  was  no  other  way  of  ex- 
alting 
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alting  a  man  than  making  him,  like 
Diomed,  war  againft  the  Gods,  or,  like 
Cato,  approve  a  caufe  which  they  had 
unjuftly  condemned.  Surely  a  "fober  in- 
termixture of  religion"  can  never  be  at- 
tributed to  the  antient  epic.  The  poem 
of  Gondibert  is,  indeed,  without  all  this 
mixture  of  religious  machinery,  whether 
it  be  termed  fober  or  extravagant.  Hu- 
man means  are  brought  to  accomplifh 
human  ends ;  and  Cowley,  in  his  recom- 
mendatory lines  prefixed  to  the  work, 
has  thus  exprefled  his  approbation  of  this 
part  of  the  plan. 

Methinks  heroick  poefie  till  now 
Like  fome  fantaftique  fairy-land  did  mow ; 
Gods,  Devils,  Nymphs,  Witches,  and  Giant's  race, 
And  all  but  Man,  in  man's  beft  work  had  place. 
Thou,  like  fome  worthy  Knight,  with  facred  arms 
Doft  drive  the  Monfters  thence,  and  end  the  charms : 
Inftead  of  thefe  doft  Men  and  Manners  plant, 
The  things  which  that  rich  foil  did  chiefly  want. 

L  3  WF 
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WE  fhall  fee  hereafter  that  the  author 
has  not  neglected  to  introduce  religious 
fentiment,  and  that  of  a  more  noble  and  ele- 
vated kind  than  can  eafily  be  parallelled 
in  poetry. 

BUT  as  the  Poet,  in  the  critic's  opinion, 
did  too  much  in  baniming  every  thing 
fupernatural  in  the  events,  fo  he  did  too 
little  in  retaining  the  fantaftic  notions  of 
love  and  honour  in  the  characters  of  his 
piece,  which  were  derived  from  the  fame 
fource  of  fiction  and  romance.  There 
is,  however,  an  efiential  difference  between 
the  cafes.  Artificial  fentiments,  however 
unnatural  at  firft,  may,  from  the  operati- 
on of  particular  caufes,  become  fo  fami- 
liar as  to  be  adopted  into  the  manners  of 
the  age.  Inftances  of  fafhion  in  fenti- 
ment  are  almoft  as  frequent  as  of  fafhion 
in  drefs.  It  is  certain  that  the  romantic 
ideas  of  love  and  honour  did  in  fact  pre- 
vail 
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vail  in  a  high  degree  during  a  confidera- 
ble  period  of  the  later  ages,  owing  to 
caufes  which  the  fame  ingenious  critic 
has  in  a  very  curious  manner  inveftigated, 
in  his  letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance. 
They  gave  the  leading  tone  to  all  polifli- 
ed  manners  •,  and  gallantry  was  as  ferious 
a  principle  in  the  Italian  courts,  as  love 
to  their  country  in  the  dates  of  Greece  or 
old  Rome.  Supernatural  agency  in  hu- 
man events,  on  the  other  hand,  however 
commonly  pretended,  or  firmly  believed, 
would  never  approach  one  ftep  nearer  to 
reality.  After  all,  the  author  of  Gondi- 
bert  could  not  intend  to  reduce  his  poem 
to  mere  hiftory ;  but  he  chofe  to  take  a 
poetical  licence  in  the  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion of  its  fentiments,  rather  than  in  the 
marvelloufnefs  of  its  events.  He  thought 
he  might  attribute  to  the  exalted  perfo- 
nages  of  courts  and  camps  the  fame  no- 
fcdenefs  of  mind  which  himfelf,  a  courtier 
L  4  and 
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and  a  foldier,  poffefled.  If  his  work  be 
allowed  lefs  grand  and  entertaining  from 
the  want  of  fuch  ornaments  as  thofe  of 
his  predeceflbrs  are  decorated  with,  it 
will  yet  be  difficult  to  fhow  how,  at  his 
time,  they  could  have  been  applied  con- 
fiftently  with  good  fenfe  and  improved 
tafte, 

So  much  in  vindication  of  the  general 
method  of  Sir  W.  D'avenant's  poem. 
With  refpect  to  its  execution,  the  juftice 
of  Dr.  Hurd's  cenfure  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. That  his  fentiments  are  frequently 
far-fetched  and  affected,  and  his  exprefli- 
on,  quaint  and  obfcure,  is  but  too  obvi- 
oufly  apparent ;  and  thefe  faults,  together 
with  the  want  of  harmony  in  verfification, 
will  fufficiently  account  for  the  neglect  in- 
to which  the  work  is  fallen,  though  inte- 
refting  in  its  ftory,  and  thick-fbwn  with 
beauties.  Readers  who  take  up  a  book 

merely 
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merely  for  the  indolent  amufement  of  a 
leilure  hour,  cannot  endure  the  labour  of 
unharbouring  a  fine  thought  from  the 
cover  of  perplexed  exprefiion.  The  plea- 
fure  arifing  from  a  flowing  line  or  a 
rounded  period  is  more  engaging  to  them, 
becaufe  more  eafily  enjoyed,  than  that 
from  a  fublime  or  witty  conception.  The 
author's  faulty  execution^  however,  arofe 
from  a  fource  directly  contrary  to  the 
"  dread  of  imitation."  Imitation  itfelf 
lead  him  to  it ;  for  almoft  all  the  models 
of  polite  literature  exifling  in  his  own 
country,  and  indeed  in  the  other  polifhed 
nations  of  Europe,  were  characterized  by 
the  very  fame  vitiation  of  tafte.  Among 
our  own  writers  it  is  fufficient  to  inftance 
Donne,  Suckling  and  Cowley  for  this 
conftant  affectation  of  wit  and  uncommon 
fentiment,  and  for  a  confequent  obfcurity 
of  exprefTion.  Yet  all  thefe,  and  Sir 
W.  D'avenant,  perhaps,  in  a  more  emi- 
nent 
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nent  degree  than  the  reft,  had  for  great 
occafions,  above  the  temptation  of  trifling, 
a  majeftic  and  nervous  fimplicity  both  of 
fentiment  and  expreflion ;  whidi,  with  our 
more  refined  tafte  and  language,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  equal. 

I  SHOULD  now  hope  that  the  reader 
would  fet  out  with  me  upon  a  nearer  in- 
fpection  of  this  poem,  with  the  general 
idea  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  elevated 
genius,  pregnant  with  a  rich  flore  of  free 
and  noble  fentiment,  famioned  by  an  in- 
timate commerce  with  the  great  world, 
and  boldly  purfuing  an  original,  but  not 
an  unfkilful  plan. 

THE  meafure  chofen  for  this  poem  is 
that  which  we  now  almofl  confine  to  ele- 
gy. This  choice  does  not  appear  very 
judicious  -,  for  although  our  elegiac  ftanza 
poflcfles  a  ftrength  and  fullnefs  which  ren- 
ders 
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ders  it  not  undatable  to  heroic  fubjefts, 
yet  in  a  piece  of  confiderable  length,  every 
returning  meafure  muft  become  tirefome 
from  its  frequent  repetitions.  And  this 
is  not  the  worft  effect  of  returning  ftan- 
zas,  in  a  long  work.  The  neceflity  of 
comprizing  a  fentence  within  the  limits 
of  the  meafure  is  the  tyranny  of  Procruftes 
to  thought.  For  the  fake  of  a  difagree- 
able  uniformity,  exprefiion  mult  conftant- 
ly  be  cramped  or  extenuated.  In  general 
the  latter  expedient  will  be  practifed,  as 
the  eafieft  -,  and  thus  both  fentiment  and 
language  will  be  enfeebled  by  unmeaning 
expletives.  This,  indeed,  in  fome  mea- 
fure is  the  effect  of  rhyme  couplets ;  and 
flill  more  of  the  latin  hexameter  and 
pentameter.  In  our  author,  a  redundancy 
of  thought,  running  out  into  parenthefes, 
feems  to  have  been  produced,  or  at  leaft 
encouraged  by  the  meafure.  But  I  think 

he 
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he  has  generally   preferved  a  force  and 
majefty  of  exprefiion. 

IT  would  have  been  highly  injudicious 
for  one  who  has  rejected  all  poetical  ma- 
chinery, to  have  begun  his  poem  with 
the  antient  form  of  invoking  a  Mufe.  In- 
deed, in  all  modern  writers  this  invocation 
appears  little  better  than  an  unmeaning 
ceremony,  practifed  by  rote  from  antient 
cuftom ;  and  very  properly  makes  a  part 
of  the  receipt  for  an  epic  poem  humouroufly 
laid  down  after  the  exact  model  of  me- 
chanical imitation,  in  the  Spectator.  Our 
author,  with  fimple  and  unaffected  dignity, 
thus  opens  at  once  into  his  fubject : 

Of  all  the  Lombards,  by  their  trophies  known, 
Who  fought  fame  foon,  and  had  her  favour  longi 

King  ARISE RT  beft  feem'd  to  fill  the  throne, 
And  bred  moft  bufinefs  for  heroick  fong. 

THIS  conquering  monarch,  we  are  foon 

acquainted, 
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acquainted,  was  bleft  with  an  only  child, 
the  heroine  of  the  ftory, 

Recorded  RHODALIND  !  whofe  high  renown 
Who  mifs  in  books  not  luckily  have  read; 

Orvex'd  with  living  beauties  of  their  own 
Have  ftiunn'd  the  wife  records  of  lovers  dead. 

DESCRIPTIONS  of  female  beauty  have 
engaged  the  powers  of  poets  in  every  age, 
who  have  exhaufted  all  nature  for  imagery 
to  heighten  their  painting ;  yet  the  picture 
has  ever  been  extremely  faint  and  inade- 
quate.    Our  poet  judicioufly  confines  his 
defcription  of  Rhodalind  to  the  qualities 
•  of  her  mind,  contenting  himfelf  with  ge- 
neral praifes,  though   in  the  high-flown 
gallantry  of  the   times,  of  her  perfonal 
charms. 

Her  looks  like  empire  fliew'd,  great  above  pride ; 

Since  pride  ill  counterfeits  exceffive  height : 
•But  nature  publifh'd  what  fhe  fain  would  hide, 

Who  for  her  deeds,  not  beauty,  lov'd  the  light. 

To 
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To  make-  her  lowly  mind's  appearance  lefs, 
She  us'd  fome  outward  greatnefs  for  difguife ; 

Efteem'd  as  pride  the  cloyft'ral  lowlinefs, 

And  thought  them  proud  who  even  the  pro  ad  defpife, 


Oppreflbrs  big  with  pride,  when  me  appear'd 
Blufh'd,  and  believ'd  their  greatnefs  counterfeit; 

The  lowly  thought  they  them  in  vain  had  fear'd ; 
Found  virtue  harmlefs,  and  nought  elfe  fo  great. 

Her  mind  (fcarce  to  her  feeble  fex  a-kin) 
Did  as  her  birth,  her  right  to  empire  mow; 

Seem'd  carelefs  outward  when  employ'd  within  ; 
Her  fpeech,  like  lovers  watch'd,  was  kind  and  low. 

THE  court  of  Aribert  could  not  want 
men  of  high  rank  and  accomplilhments 
to  pay  their  devotions  at  fuch  a  mrine. 
Among  thefe  "  OSWALD  the  great,  and 
greater  GONDIBERT"  moved  in  the  mod 
exalted  fphere  of  renown.  Thefe  noble 

perfonages 
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perfonages  are  characterized  and  contraft- 
ed  with  fo  mafterly  a  hand  that  it  would 
be  an  injury  not  to  tranfcribe  the  whole. 

In  court  Prince  Ofwald  coftly  was  and  gay, 
Finer  than  near  vain  kings  their  fav'rites  are; 

Outlhin'd  bright  fav'rites  on  their  nuptial  day} 
Yet  were  his  eyes  dark  with  ambitious  care. 


Duke  Gondibert  was  {till  more  gravely  clad, 
But  yet  his  looks  familiar  were  and  clear ; 

As  if  with  ill  to  others  never  fad, 
Nor  tow'rds  himfelf  could  others  practice  fear. 

The  Prince  could  porpoife-like  in  tempefts  play, 
And  in  court  florins  on  (hipwreck'd  greatnefs  feed  j 

Not  frighted  with  their  fate  when  caft  away, 
But  to  their  glorious  hazards  durfl  fucceed. 

The  Duke  would  lading  calms  to  courts  aflure, 
As  pleafant  gardens  we  defend  from  winds  j 

For  he  who  bus'nefs  would  from  ftorms  procure, 
Soon  his  affairs  above  his  manage  finds. 

Ofwald 
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Ofwald  in  throngs  the  abject  people  fought 
With  humble  looks ;  who  ftill  too  late  will  know 

They  are  ambition's  quarry,  and  foon  caught 
When  the  afpiring  eagle  ftoops  fo  low. 


The  Duke  did  thefe  by  fteady  virtue  gain ; 

Which  they  in  action  more  than  precept  tafte ; 
Deeds  fhew  the  good,  and  thofe  who  goodnefs  feign 

By  fuch  even  through  their  vizards  are  outfac't. 

Ofwald  in  war  was  worthily  renowned ; 

Though  gay  in  courts,  coarfely  in  camps  could  live  j 
Judg'd  danger  foon,  and  fir-It  was  in  it  found  ; 

Could  toil  to  gain  what  he  with  eafe  did  give. 

Yet  toils  and  dangers  through  ambition  lov'd, 
Whicn  does  in  war  the  name  of  virtue  own  : 

But  quits  that  name  when  from  the  war  remov'd, 
As  rivers  theirs  when  from  their  channels  gone. 

The  Duke  (as  reftlefs  as  his  fame  in  war) 
With  martial  toil  could.  Ofwald  weary  make, 

And  calmly  do  what  he  with  rage  did  dare, 
And  give  16  much  as  he  might  deign  to  take. 

Him 
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Him  as  their  founder  cities  did  adore ; 

The  court  he  knew  to  itccr  in  ftorms  of  (late ; 
In  fields  a  battle  loft  he  could  reftore, 

And  after  force  the  victors  to  their  fate. 


OF  thele  great  rivals,  Gondibert  was 
he  whom  the  king  had  deftined  for  his 
fon-in-law,  and  the  heir  of  his  throne;  and 
Rhodalind  too,  in  the  privacy  of  her  own 
bread,  had  made  the  fame  choice.  This 
is  related  in  a  manner  little  inferior  to 
Shakefpear*s  famous  defcription  of  concea- 
led love. 

Yet  fadly  it  is  fung  that  (he  in  fhades 

Mildly  as  mourning  doves  love's  forrows  felt ; 

Whilft  in  her  fecret  tears  her  frefhnefs  fades, 
As  rofes  filently  in  lymbecks  melt. 

GONDIBERT,  however,  though  of  a  na- 
ture by  no  means  unfufceptible  of  the 
tender  paflion,  had  not  as  yet  felt  it  for  a 
particular  object ;  and  Ofwald,  who  flood 
forth  as  the  public  fuitor  to  the  princefs, 
M  was 
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was  incited  by.no  other  motive  than  am- 
bition. Not  Rhodalind  herfelf  (fays  the 
Poet) 

Could  he  affeft  but  fhining  in  her  throne. 

His  caufe  was  powerfully  pleaded  with 
the  princefs  by  his  fifter  Gartha,    with 
whom  we  are  next  brought  acquainted. 
A  bold,   full,   majeftic  beauty;    and    a 
correfponding  mind,    high,    reftlefs,  and 
afpiring,  are  her  diftinguifhing  features. 
The  Prince  and  Duke  were  urged  on  to 
ambitious  purfuits  by  their  relpective  ar- 
mies, which,  juft  returned  from  conqueft, 
lay  encamped,  the  one  at  Brefcia,  and  the 
other  at  Bergamo.     That  of  Gondibert 
was  compofed  of  hardy  youth  whom  he 
had  fele&ed  from  his  father's  camp,  and 
educated  in  martial  difcipline  under  his 
own  infpeftion.     Temperance,  chaftity, 
vigilance,  humanity,  and  all  the  high  virtues 
of  chivalry  remarkably  diftinguifh  thefe 

young 
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young  foldiers  from  thofe  of  later  times. 
Beauty,  indeed,  commanded  no  lefs  re- 
gard amongft  them  than  in  a  modern 
camp ;  but  it  was  an  object  of  pafiion, 
and  not  of  appetite ;  and  was  the  power- 
ful engine  in  their  education  which  infpi- 
red  them  with  noble  and  exalted  fenti- 
ments.  This  is  an  idea  on  which  our  au- 
thor, true  to  the  principles  of  chivalry, 
very  frequently  enlarges,  and  always  with 
peculiar  force  and  dignity.  In  the  pre~ 
fent  inftance  it  is  thus  finely  exprefied. 

But  tho*  the  Duke  taught  rigid  discipline, 
He  let  them  beauty  thus  at  diftance  know  f 

As  priefts  difcover  fome  more  facred  mrine, 

Which  none  muft  touch,  yet  all  to  it  may  bow. 

When  thus  as  fuitors  mourning  virgins  pafs 
Thro'  their  clean  camp,  themfelves  in  form  they  draw> 

That  they  with  martial  reverence  may  grace 
Beauty,  the  ftranger,  which  they  feldom  faw. 

M  2  They 
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They  vayl'd  their  enfigns  as  it  by  did  move, 

Whilfl  inward,  as  from  native  confcience,  all 
WorQiip'd  the  poet's  darling  godhead,  Love ; 
Which  grave  philofophers  did  Nature  call. 

INDEED,  the  influence  of  this  paffion 
in  its  pureft  and  moft  exalted  ftate,  du- 
ring  the  courfe  of  education,  is  a  fubject 
that  might,  perhaps,  fhine  as  much  in 
the  hands  of  a  moralift  as  of  a  poet. 

THE  foldiers  of  Ofwald  were  his  father's 
brave  veterans,  in  whofe  arms  he  had  been 
bred.  The  ftory  thus  opened,  and  our 
attention  awakened  to  the  expectation  of 
important  events,  the  firft  canto  is  clofed. 

THE  fecond  canto  introduces  us  to  a 
folemn  annual  hunting,  held  by  Duke 
Gondibert  in  commemoration  of  a  great 
victory  gained  on  this  day  by  his  grand- 
fire.  His  train  was  adorned  by  many 
gallant  and  noble  perfons,  the  friends  of 
his  family,  and  commanders  in  his  army. 

The 
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The  hunting,  which  is  defcribed  with 
much  poetical  fpirit,  terminates  in  a  com- 
bat. As  Gondibert  and  his  party  are  re- 
turning weary  homeward,  an  antient  ran- 
ger haftily  brings  the  tidings  thatOfwald, 
who  had  lain  in  ambufli  with  a  body  of 
chofen  horfe,  is  advancing  upon  them.  The 
Duke,  rejecting  all  counfels  of  flight,  pre- 
pares to  receive  his  foes;  and  with  an 
account  of  their  principal  leaders,  and 
the  order  of  their  march,  the  canto  con- 
cludes. 

A  PARLEY  between  the  chiefs  now  fuc- 
ceeds,  in  which  the  character  of  each  is 
well  preferred.  Ofwald  warmly  accufes 
his  rival  for  ufurping  his  claims  on  the 
princefs  and  the  kingdom.  Gondibert 
defends  himfelf  with  temper,  and  difavows 
all  ambitious  defigns.  The  other  difdains 
accommodation ;  and  the  conference  ends 
in  a  generous  agreement  to  decide  their 
differences  in  fingle  fight. 

M  3  WHEN 
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WHEN  every  thing  is  prepared  for  the 
combat,  Hubert,  the  brother  of  Ofwald, 
fteps  forth  with  a  general  challenge  to  the 
oppofite  party.  This  is  inftantly  accept- 
ed, and  ferves  for  a  prelude  to  fo  many 
others,  that  a  general  engagement  feems 
likely  to  enfue ;  when  Ofwald  reproves 
their  difobedient  ardour :  and,  upon  Hu- 
berts infilling  to  mare  his  fate  from  the 
rights  of  brotherhood,  it  is  at  length  deci- 
ded that  three  perfons  of  each  party  mould 
enter  the  lifts  along  with  their  generals. 
The  duel  then  comes  on,  in  the  fourth 
canto ;  in  which  Ofwald,  Hubert,  Para- 
dine  and  Dargonet,  are  feverally  match- 
ed with  Gondibert ;  Hurgonil,  the  lover 
of  Orna,  the  Dukes  fifter;  and  Arnold 
and  Hugo,  generous  rivals  in  Laura. 
Defcriptions  of  battle  are  fo  frequent  in 
epic  poetry  that  fcarcely  any  circumftan- 
ces  of  variety  are  left  to  diverfify  them, 
and  his  imitators  have  attempt- 
ed 
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cd   novelty  in  the   multiplicity  of  their 
combats  by  every  pofllble  variation  of  wea- 
pon,  pofture,    and  wound.     They  con-, 
fidered  the  human  body  with  anatomical 
nicety,  and  dwelt  with  a  favage  pleafure 
upon  every  idea  of  pain  and  horror  that 
ftudied  butchery  could  excite.     I  mall 
leave  it  to  the  profefied  admirers  of  anti- 
quity to  determine  under  what  head  of 
poetical  beauty  fuch  objects  are  to  be  ran- 
ged.    The  terrible  is  certainly  a  princi- 
pal fource  of  the  fublime ;  but  a  (laugh- 
ter-houfe  or  a  furgery  would  not  feem 
proper  ftudies  for  a  poet.     D'avenant  has 
drawn  little  from  them.    His  battles  are 
rendered  interefting  chiefly  by  the  charac- 
ter and  fituation  of  the  combatants.  When 
Arnold,  the  favoured  lover  of  Laura,  is 
flain  by  Paradine,  Hugo,  who  had  over- 
thrown his  antagonift,  fprings  to  avenge 
his  rival,  with  thefe  truly  gallant  expref- 
fions. 

M4  Vai« 
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Vain  conqueror,  faid  Hugo  then,  return  ! 

Inftead  of  laurel  which  the  viclor  wears 
Go  gather  cyprefs  for  thy  brother's  urn, 

And  learn  of  me  to  water  it  with  tears. 

Thy  brother  loft  hii  life  attempting  mine ; 

Which  cannot  for  Lord  Arnold's  lofs  fuffice : 
I  muft  revenge,  unlucky  Paradine  ! 

The  blood  his  death  will  drawn  from  Laura's  eye», 

We  rivals  were  in  Laura, ;  but  tho'  fhe 

My  griefs  derided,  his  with  fighs  approved, 

Yet  I,  in  love's  exalt  integrity, 
Muft  take  thy  life  'or  killing  him  me  lov'd. 

His  generofity,  however,  was  fatal 
both  to  his  foe  and  himfelf, 

HuBERT,difabled  by  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
is  difhonoured  by  receiving  his  life  from 
his  conqueror  •,  upon  which  occafion  the 
poet  thus  beautifully  apoftrophifes. 

O  Honour,  frail  a<  life  thy  fellow  flower ! 

CherifVd  and  watch'd  and  hum'roufly  efteem'd> 
Then  worn  for  (hort  adornments  of  an  hour  ; 

And  is  when  loft,  no  more  than  life  redeem'd. 

THE 
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THE  two  chiefs  are  ftill  left  clofely  en- 
gaging-, and  when  Hurgonil  approaches 
to  aftift  his  lord,  he  is  warmly  command- 
ed to  retire.  At  length,  after  many  mu- 
tual wounds,  Ofwald  falls. 

THE  death  of  the  Prince  at  the  fame 
time  takes  off  all  reftraint  from  his  party, 
and  incites  them  to  revenge.  Led  by 
the  wounded  Hubert,  old  Vafco,  and 
Borgio,  they  attack  the  hunters,  who,  be- 
fides  the  fatigue  of  the  chace,  are  repre- 
fented  as  fomewhat  inferior  in  number. 
A  furious  battle,  the  fubject  of  the  fifth 
canto,  now  enfues.  Gondibett  fhines 
forth  in  all  the  fplendor  of  a  hero.  By 
his  prowefs  his  friends  are  refcued,  and 
the  oppofite  leaders  overthrown  in  vari- 
ous feparate  encounters ;  and  by  his  mi- 
litary ikill  the  brave  veterans  of  Ofwald 
are  defeated.  The  whole  defcription  of 
the  battle  is  warm  and  animated. 

Ill 
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IN  Gondibert's  generous  lamentation 
over  the  fallen,  every  heart  muft  fympa- 
thize  with  the  following  pathetic  tribute 
to  the  rival  lovers. 

Brave  Arnold  and  his  rival  ftrait  remove, 

Where  Laura  (hall  beltrew  their  hallow'd  ground; 

Prote&ors  both,  and  ornaments  of  love; 

This  faid,  his  eyes  out  wept  his  wideft  wound. 

Tell  her  now  thefe,  love's  faithful  faints,  are  gone 
The  beauty  they  ador'd  fhe  ought  to  hide  ; 

For  vainly  will  love's  miracles  be  fhown, 

Since  lover's  faith  with  thefe  brave  rivals  dy'd. 

Say  little  Hugo  never  more  mall  mourn 
In  noble  numbers,  her  unkind  difdain  ; 

Who  now,  not  feeing  beauty,  feels  no  fcorn  ; 
And  wanting  pleafure,  is  exempt  from  pain. 

When  (he  with  flowers  Lord  Arnold's  grave  (hall  ftrevv, 
And  hears  why  Hugo's  life  was  thrown  away, 

She  on  that  rival's  hearfe  will  drop  a  few, 
Which  merits  all  that  April  gives  to  May. 

The  Duke  now  draws  off  his  remaining 
friends  towards  Bergamo :  but  on  the  jour- 
ney, 
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ney,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  lofs  of  blood, 
he  falls  into  a  deadly  fwoon.  His  atten- 
dants, amidft  their  anxiety  and  confufion 
upon  this  event,  are  furprifed,  in  the  fixth 
canto,  with  the  approach  of  a  fquadron 
of  horfe.  This,  however  proves  to  be 
a  friendly  body,  led  by  old  Ulfin ;  who, 
after  recovering  the  Duke  by  a  cordial, 
declares  himfelf  to  have  been  a  page  to 
his  grandfire,  and  gives  a  noble  relation 
of  the  character  and  exploits  of  his  great 
mafter.  The  rumour  of  Ofwald's  attack 
brought  him  to  the  relief  of  Gondibert; 
and  we  have  a  defcription,  which  will  be 
thought  too  much  bordering  upon  the 
ludicrous,  of  the  ftrange  confufion  among 
his  maimed  veterans,  who  in  their  hafte 
had  feized  upon  each  other's  artificial 
limbs.  This  unfightly  troop,  with  the 
deficiences  of  hands,  arms,  legs  and  eyes, 
can  fcarcely,  with  all  the  poet's  art, 
be  rendered  a  refpectable  object.  Such 

inftances 
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inftances  of  faulty  judgment  are  frequent 
in  the  writings  of  an  age  which  was  cha- 
racterized by  vigour  of  imagination  rather 
than  correctnefs  of  tafte.  Ulfin  leads  the 
Duke  to  the  houfe  of  the  fage  Aftragon, 
where,  with  the  approach  of  night,  the 
canto  and  the  firft  book  conclude. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book, 
the  poet  carries  us  with  Hurgonil  and 
Tybalt  and  their  noble  dead,  to  Verona. 
The  diftant  turrets  firft  appearing,  and  then 
the  great  objects  opening,  one  by  one;  the 
river,  the  palace,  the  temple,  and  the  am- 
phitheatre of  Flaminius,  form  a  landfcape 
truly  noble  and  picturefque.  The  view 
of  the  temple  gives  occafion  to  one  of  thofe 
elevated  religious  fentiments  which  digni- 
fy this  poem. 

This  to  foothe  heaven  the  bloody  Clephes  built; 
As  if  heaven's  king  fo  foft  and  eafy  were, 

So 
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9o  meanly  hous'd  in  heaven,  and  kind  to  guilt, 
That  he  would  be  a  tyrant's  tenant  here. 

WE  have  then  a  lively  defcriprion  of  a 
city  morning ;  with  the  various  and  un- 
certain rumours  of  the  late  event,  among 
the  people.  The  reft  of  the  canto  is  em- 
ployed in  a  debate,  rather  tedious,  though 
intermixed  with  fine  fentiments,  concern- 
ing the  propriety  of  granting  funeral  rites 
to  thofe  who  had  perifhed  in  the  quarrel. 

THE  progrefsof  the  fatal  news  is  traced 
in  the  next  canto.  Aribert  appears  fit- 
ting in  council  in  all  the  regal  dignity. 
Tybalt  relates  the  ftory.  The  king  in  a 
majeftic  fpeech  complains  of  the  toil* 
and  cares  of  empire,  and  predicts  the  bane- 
ful confequences  likely  to  enfue.  A  more 
interefting  fcene  is  then  difclofed,  in  which 
Tybalt  declares  the  melancholy  events  of 
the  combat  to  Rhodalind  and  the  other 

ladies 


ladles  of  the  court.  Great  art  is  fhown 
in  the  delicate  ambiguity  by  which  they 
are  prepared  to  receive  the  tidings.  Lau- 
ra is  overpowered  by  her  lofs ;  and  calling 
on  Arnold's  name,  is  conveyed  away  by 
her  female  attendants.  This  tender  fcene 
of  forrovv  is  finely  contrafted  by  the  abrupt 
entrance  of  Gartha,  in  all  the  wild  pomp 
of  mingled  rage  and  grief. 


No  fooner  was  the  pity'd  Laura  gone, 
But  Ofwald's  lifter,  Gartha  the  renown'd, 

Enters  as  if  the  world  was  overthrown, 
Or  in  the  tears  of  the  afflifted  drown'd. 


Unconqucr'd  as  her  beauty  was  her  mind, 
Which  wanted  not  a  fpark  of  Ofwald's  fire ; 

Ambition  lov'd  but  ne'er  to  love  was  kind  ; 
Vex'd  thrones  did  more  than  quiet  fliadcs  defire. 

Her  garments  now  in  loofe  negleft  (he  wore, 
As  fuited  to  her  wild  d iflievcll'd  hair . 

IK 
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IN  the  fury  of  her  pafiion  {he  breaks  out 
into  execrations  againft  the  innocent. 

Blafted  be  all  your  beauties,  Rhodalind ! 

Till  you  a  fliame  and  terror  be  to  fight ; 
Unwing'd  be  Love,  and  flow  as  he  is  blind, 

Who  with  your  looks  poifon'd  my  brother's  fight! 


AT  length  fhe  mounts  her  chariot,  and 
flies  with  the  wings  of  revenge  to  the  ve- 
teran camp  at  Brefcia.  The  terror  im- 
prefTed  on  the  people  by  her  hafty  depar- 
ture is  imaged  with  great  fublimity. 

She  feem'd  their  city's  Genius  as  fiie  pafs'd, 
Who,  by  their  fins  expell'd,  would  ne'er  return, 

THE  third  canto  brings  us  to  Brefcia, 
where  Hubert's  arrival  with  the  dead  body 
of  Ofwald  excites  every  emotion  of  fur- 
prize,  grief  and  fury  in  the  breafts  of  the 

brave 
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brave  veterans.  They  fpend  the  night  in 
this  florm  of  contending  paffions  -,  and  at 
day- break  afiemble  round  the  tent  of  Hu- 
bert, who  by  a  noble  harangue  gives  ad- 
ditional fire  to  their  revenge.  They  in- 
ftantly  arm,  and  demand  to  be  led  to 
Bergamo-,  when  Gartha  arrives.  She 
turns  their  vengeance  againft  the  court, 
where  fhe  reprefents  the  triumph  of  Gon- 
dibert's  faction,  and  the  dilhonour  caft 
upon  their  own.  The  rage  difcovered  in 
her  countenance,  overpowering  the  fymp- 
toms  of  grief,  is  painted  with  amazing 
grandeur  in  the  following  fimile : 

The  Sun  did  thus  to  threat'ned  nature  ftiow 
His  anger  red,  whilil  guilt  look'd  pale  in  all, 

When  clouds  of  floods  did  hang  about  his  brow  ; 
And  then  fhrunk  back  to  let  that  anger  fall. 

THIS  tempeft  is,  however,  allayed  in 
the  next  canto  by  the  arrival  of  the  wife 

Hermegild  j 
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Hermegild ;  who,  though  grown  aged  in 
war  and  politics,  is  pofleffed  with  a  youth- 
ful paflion  for  Gartha.  He  folemnly 
binds  his  fervices  to  their  party,  for  the 
reward  of  Gartha's  love-,  but  perfuades 
them  to  fubmit  to  more  cautious  and  pa- 
cific meafures.  Gartha  returns  with  him 
to  the  court ;  and  the  funeral  of  Ofwald 
with  Roman  rites, "  Which  yet  the  world's 
laft  law  had  not  forbid,"  is  defcribed  in 
the  remaining  part  of  the  canto. 

FROM  fcenes  of  rage  and  tumult  the 
poet  then  leads  us  to  the  quiet  mades  of 
philofophy  in  the  houfe  of  Aftragoa. 
This  change  is  not  better  calculated  for 
the  reader's  relief,  than  for  a  difplay  of 
the  richnefs  and  elevation  of  the  writer's 
mind.  That  the  friend  of  Hobbes  fhould 
defpife  the  learned  lumber  of  the  fchools 
will  not  be,  thought  extraordinary ;  but 
that  he  fhould  diftin&ly  mark  out  fuch 
N  plans 
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plans  of  acquiring  knowledge  as  have 
fince  been  purfued  with  the  greateft  fuc- 
cefs,  may  well  be  deemed  a  remarkable 
proof  of  high  and  comprehenfive  genius. 
In  Aftragon's  domain  is  a  retired  build- 
ing, upon  which  is  written  in  large  let- 
ters, GREAT  NATURE'S  OFFICE.  Here  fit 
certain  venerable  fages,  ftiled  Nature's 
RegifterS)  bufied  in  recording  what  is 
brought  them  by  a  throng  called  their 
Intelligencers.  Thefe  men  are  diverfly 
employed  in  exploring  the  haunts  of 
beafts,  of  birds  and  of  fifties,  and  col- 
lecting obfervations  of  their  manners, 
their  prey,  their  increafe,  and  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  ceconomy.  Near  this 
place  is  NATURE'S  NURSERY,  {locked 
with  every  fpecies  of  plants,  of  which 
the  feveral  properties  and  virtues  are  di- 
ligently examined.  Is  it  not  ftriking  to 
find  in  the  boufe  of  Aftragon  fo  exact  a 
model  of  thefcbool  of  Linnaus  ? 

WE 
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WE  are  next  led  to  the  CABINET  OF 
t>EATH;  a  receptacle  for  fkeletons  and 
anatomical  curiofities  of  every  kind :  and 
from  thence,  by  a  pleafmg  analogy,  to 
the  library,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  MO- 
KUMENT  OF  BANISH'D  MINDS.  The 
feelings  of  his  guefts  on  entering  this 
room  are  thus  defcribed ; 

Where,  when  they  thought  they  faw  in  well  fough  t  books 
Th'  aflembled  fouls  of  all  that  men  held  wife, 

It  bred  fuch  awful  rev'rence  in  their  looks 
As  if  they  faw  the  bury'd  writers  rife. 

THE  poet  then  goes  through  a  parti- 
cular furvey  of  the  authors,  diftinguifhed 
into  their  feveral  periods,  countries,  and 
profefiions ;  in  which  he  exhibits  a  great 
extent  of  learning,  and,  much  more  to 
his  honour,  a  found  and  liberal  judgment 
of  what  is  truly  valuable  in  learning.  Of 
this,  his  account  of  the  polemic  divines 
will  be  thought  no  unfavourable  fpecimen. 
N  2  About 
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About  this  facred  little  book  did  ftand 
Unwieldy  volumes,  and  in  number  great; 

And  long  it  was  fince  any  reader's  hand 

Had  reach'd  them  from  their  unfrequented  feat. 

For  a  deep  daft  (which  time  does  foftly  flied, 
Where  only  time  does  come)  their  covers  bear; 

On  which  grave  fpiders  ftreets  of  webs  had  fpread, 
Subtle,  and  flight,  a§  the  grave  writers  were. 

In  thefe  heaven's  holy  fire  does  vainly  burn, 
Nor  warms,  nor  lights,  but  is  in  fparkles  fpent; 

Where  froward  authors  with  difputes  have  torn 
The  garment  feamlefs  as  the  firmament. 

IF  the  fubjects  of  this  canto  appear 
more  noble  and  elevated  than  thofe  which 
ufually  employ  the  epilbdes  of  heroic 
poetry,  that  of  the  enfuing  one  muft 
ftrike  with  ftill  fuperior  dignity.  Having 
acquainted  us  with  the  philofophy  of  his 
admired  fage,  the  poet  now,  by  a  beau- 
tiful kind  of  allegory,  inftructs  us  in  his 
religion.  Aftragon  had  dedicated  three 
temples,  to  PRAYER,  to  PENITENCE,  and 

to 
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to  PRAISE.  The  temple  of  Prayer  is  de- 
fcribed  as  a  building  quite  plain,  open, 
and  without  bells ;  fince  nothing  fhould 
tempt  or  fummon  to  an  office  to  which 
our  own  wants  invite  us.  The  duty  of 
Penitence  being  a  fe  verity  unpleafing  to 
nature,  its'  temple  is  contrived,  by  its  fo- 
lemn  and  uncommon  appearance,  to  catch 
the  fenfe.  It  is  a  vaft  building  of  black 
marble,  hung  with  black,  and  furnifhed 
with  that  "  dim  religious  light  '*  which 
poets  have  fo  finely  employed  to  excite 
kindred  ideas  of  gloom  and  melancholy  : 
but  none,  I  think,  have  painted  it  with 
fuch  ftrength  of  colouring  as  our  au- 
thor : 

Black  curtains  hide  the  glafs ;  whilft  from  on  high 
A  winking  lamp  ftill  threatens  all  the  room, 

As  if  the  lazy  flame  juft  now  would  die  : 

Such  will  the  fun's  laft  light  appear  at  doom. 

A  tolling  bell  calls  to  the  temple ;  and 
N  3  every 
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every  other  circumftance  belonging  to  it 
is  imagined  with  great  propriety  and 
beauty. 

BUT  the  poet's  greateft  exertions  are 
referved  for  his  favourite  temple  of  Praife. 
A  general  fhout  of  joy  is  the  fummons  to 
it.  The  building  in  its  materials  and 
architecture  is  gay  and  fplendid  beyond 
the  moil  fumptuous  palace.  The  front 
is  adorned  with  figures  of  all  kinds  of 
mufical  inilruments  ;  all,  as  he  moft 
beautifully  expreffes  it, 

That  joy  did  e'er  invent,  or  breath  infpir'd, 
Or  flying  fingers  touch'd  into  a  voice. 

The  ftatues  without,  the  pictures  within, 
the  decorations,  and  the  choir  of  wor- 
fhippers,  are  all  fuited  with  nice  judg- 
ment, and  defcribed  with  genuine  poetry. 
This  diftinguifhed  canto  concludes  with 

thefc 
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thefe  noble  ftanzas,  the  fum  and  moral, 
as  it  were,  of  the  whole. 


Praife  is  devotion  fit  for  mighty  minds ; 

The  differing  world's  agreeing  facrifice ; 
Where  heaven  divided  faiths  united  finds  : 

But  Prayer  in  various  difcord  upwards  flies. 

For  Prayer  the  ocean  is,  where  diverfly 

Men  fteer  their  courfe,  each  to  a  fev'ral  ceaft ; 

Where  all  our  interefts  fo  difcordant  be 

That  half  beg  winds  by  which  the  reft  are-  loft. 

By  Penitence  when  we  curfelves  forfake, 
'Tis  but  in  wife  defign  on  piteous  heav'n  j, 

In  Praife  we  nobly  give  what  God  may  take, 
And  are  without  a  beggar's  blufli  forgiv'n. 

Its  utraoft  fqrce,  like  powder's,  Is  unknown ; 

And  tho'  weak  kings  excefs  of  Praife  may  fear, 
Yet  when  'tis  here,  like  powder,  dangerous  grown, 

Heav'ns  vault  receives  what  would  the  palace  tear. 

The  laft  thought  will  be  termed,  in  this 

cold  age,  a  conceit-,  and  fo  may  every 

N  4  thing 
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thing  that  diftinguilhes   wit  and  poetry 
from  plain  fenfe  and  profe. 

THE  wonders  of  the  houfe  of  Aflragon 
are  not  yet  exhaufted. 


THIS  maid,  her  father's  humble  difci- 
ple  and  aiTiftant,  educated  in  the  bofom 
of  rural  fimplicity,  is  rendered  a  more 
charming  object  than*  even  the  renowned 
Rhodalind  upon  her  throne. 

Courts  flic  ne'er  faw,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 
With  untaught  looks  and  an  unpraftis'd  heart  j 

Her  nets  the  moft  prepar'd  could  never  (hun, 
For  Nature  fpread  them  in  the  fcorn  of  Art. 

BUT  I  check  my  defire  of  copying 
more  from  this  exquifitely  pleafing  pic- 
ture. My  intention  is  to  excite  curiofity, 

not 
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not  to  gratify  it.  I  hope  I  have  already 
done  enough  for  that  puvpofe  -,  and  fmce 
the  reft  of  this  unfinifhed  ftory  may  be 
comprized  in  a  fhort  compafs,  I  fhall 
proceed,  with  but  few  interruptions,  to 
conclude  a  paper  already  fwelled  to  an 
unexpected  bulk. 

THAT  the  unpraftifed  Birtha  fhould 
entertain  an  unrefifted  paffion  for  the  no- 
bleft  of  his  fex;  and  that  Gondibert, 
whofe  want  of  ambition  alone  hadfecured 
him  from  the  charms  of  Rhodalind,  mould 
bow  to  thofe  of  his  lovely  hoftefs  and 
handmaid,  will  be  thought  a  very  natural 
turn  in  the  ftory ;  upon  which,  however, 
the  reader  may  forefee  the  moft  interefting 
events  depending.  The  progrefs  of  their 
love,  though  fcarcely  known  to  them- 
felves,  is  foon  difcovered  by  the  fage 
Aftragon.  This  is  expreffed  by  the  poet 
with  a  very  fine  turn  of  a  common 

thought, 

When 
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When  all  thefe  fyniptoms  he  obferved,  he  knows 
From  Alga  which  is  rooted  deep  in  feas, 

To  the  high  Cedar  that  on  mountains  grows, 
No  fov'reign  herb  is  found  for  their  difeafe. 

THE  remainder  of  this  poem,  confifting 
of  a  third  book  written  during  the  au- 
thor's imprifonment,  is  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  detached  fcenes,  in  which  the  main 
plot  lies  ripening  for  future  action.  Ri- 
vals are  raifed  in  Birtha.  Flattering  ad- 
vances from  the  court,  and  more  open 
declarations  of  love  from  Rhodalind,  are 
in  vain  employed  to  a/Tail  the  conftancy 
of  Gondibert.  Various  conflicts  of  pafllon 
arife,  and  interefting  fituations,  well  ima- 
gined, and  painted  in  lively  colours. 
Much  is  given,  as  in  the  former  parts, 
to  the  introduction  of  elevated  fentiment; 
with  one  example  of  which  I  mall  finifh 
my  quotations.  Several  well-born  youths 
are  placed  about  the  perfon  of  Gondibert 
as  his  pages,  whofe  education  confifts  of 

the 
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the  following  great  leflbns  from  their 
lord. 


But  with  the  early  fun  he  rofe,  and  taught 

Thefe  youths  by  growing  Virtue  to  grow  great; 

Shew'd  greatnefs  is  without  it  blindly  fought, 
A  defperate  charge  which  ends  in  bafc  retreat. 

He  taught  them  Shame,  the  fadden  fenfe  of  ill ; 

Shame,  nature's  hally  confcience,  which  forbids 
Weak  inclination  ere  it  grows  to  will, 

Or  ftays  rafh  will  before  it  grows  to  deeds. 

He  taught  them  Honour,  Virtue's  bafhfulnefs.; 

A  fort  fo  yieldlefs  that  it  fears  to  treat ; 
Like  power  it  grows  to  nothing,  growing  lefs; 

Honour,  the  moral  confcience  of  the  great. 

He  taught  them  Kindnefs ;  foal's  civility, 
In  which,  nor  courts,  nor  cities  have  a  part; 

For  theirs  is  fafhion,  this  from  faHhood  free, 
Where  love  and  pleafure  know  no  luft  nor  art. 

Aad  Love  he  taught ;  the  foul's  ftol'n  vifit  made 
Tho'  froward  age  watch  hard,  and  law  forbid ; 

Her 
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Her  walks  no  fpy  has  trac'd,  nor  mountain  ftaid ; 
Her  friendfhip's  caufe  is  as  the  loadftone  hid. 

He  taught  them  love  of  Toil;  Toil  which  does  keep 
Obftru&ions  from  the  mind,  and  quench  the  blood  ; 

Eafe  but  belongs  to  us  like  fleep,  and  fleep, 
Like  Opium,  is  our  med'cine,  not  our  food. 

THE  plot  is  at  length  involved  in  fo 
many  intricate  and  apparently  unfur- 
mountable  difficulties,  that  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  conceive  a  fatisfactory  termi- 
nation. Perhaps  the  poet  was  fenfible 
of  a  want  of  power  to  extricate  himfelf, 
and  chofe  thus  to  fubmit  to  a  voluntary 
bankruptcy  of  invention,  rather  than  ha- 
zard his  reputation  by  going  further.  In 
Iiis  poftfcript,  indeed,  he  excufes  himfelf 
on  account  of  ficknefs  and  approaching 
diflblution.  However  difappointed  we 
may  be  by  his  abrupt  departure  from 
fcenes  which  he  has  filled  with  confufion, 
we  ought  not  to  forget  the  pleafures  al- 
ready 
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ready  received  from 'them.  "  If  (fays  he 
to  his  reader,  with  more  than  the  fpirit 
of  a  dying  man)  thou  art  one  of  thofe 
who  has  been  warmed  with  poetic  fire, 
I  reverence  thee  as  my  judge."  From 
fuch  a  judicature,  this  NOBLE  FRAGMENT 
would,  I  doubt  not,  acquire  for  him 
what  the  critic  laments  his  having  loft, 
"  the  pofleffion  of  that  true  and  perma- 
nent glory  of  which  his  large  foul  appears 
to  have  been  full. "  * 


*  Difc.  on  Poetical  Imitation. 
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INTO  THOSE  KINDS   OF 


DISTRESS 


WHICH     EXCITE 


AGREEABLE  SENSATIONS. 


IT  is  undoubtedly  true,  though  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  human  mind  difficult 
to  account  for,  that  the  reprefentation  of 
diftrefs  frequently  gives  pleafurej  from 

which 
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which  general  obfervation  many  of  our 
modern  writers  of  tragedy  and  romance 
feem  to  have  drawn  this  inference,  that 
in  order  to  pleafe  they  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  paint  diftrefs  in  natural  and 
ftriking  colours.  With  this  view,  they 
heap  together  aU  the  afflicting  events  and 
difmal  accidents  their  imagination  can 
furnifh  ;  and  when  they  have  half  broke 
the  reader's  heart,  they  expect  he  fhould 
thank  them  for  hre  agreeable  entertain- 
ment. An  author  of  this  clafs  fits  down, 
pretty  much  like  an  inquifitor,  to  com- 
pute how  much  fuffering  he  can  inflict 
upon  the  hero  of  his  tale  before  he  makes 
an  end  of  him :  with  this  difference,  in- 
deed, that  the  inquifitor  only  tortures 
thofe  who  are  at  leaft  reputed  criminals  j 
whereas  the  writer  generally  choofes  the 
moft  excellent  character  in  his  piece  for 
the  fubject  of  his  perfecution.  The  great 
criterion  of  excellence  is  placed  in  being 

able 
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able  to  draw  tears  plentifully ;  and  con- 
cluding we  mall  weep  the  more,  the  more 
the  picture  is  loaded  with  doleful  events, 
they  go  on  telling 


—  of  forrows  upon  forrows 


Even  to  a  lamentable  length  of  woe. 

A  MONARCH  once  propofed  a  reward 
for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  pleafure ;  but 
if  any  one  could  find  out  a  new  torture, 
or  non-defcript  calamity,  he  would  be 
more  entitled  to  the  applaufe  of  thofe 
who  fabricate  books  of  entertainment. 

BUT  the  fprings  of  pity  require  to  be 
touched  with  a  more  delicate  hand ;  and 
it  is  far  from  being  true  that  we  are  agree- 
ably affected  by  every  thing  that  excites 
our  fympathy.  It  fhall  therefore  be  the 
bufmefs  of  this  EfTay  to  diftinguifh  thofe 
kinds  of  diflrefs  which  are  pleafing  in  the 

repre- 
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reprefentation,  from  thofe  which  are  real- 
ly painful  and  difgufting. 

THE  view  or  relation  of  mere  mifery 
can  never  be  pleafing.  We  have,  indeed, 
a  ftrong  fympathy  with  all  kinds  of  mi- 
fery •,  but  it  is  a  feeling  of  pure  unmixed 
pain,  fimilar  in  kindj  though  not  equal 
-in  degree  to  what  we  feel  for  ourfelves 
on  the  like  occalions-,  and  never  produces 
-that  melting  forrow,  that  thrill  of  tender- 
nefs,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  pity. 
They  are  two  diftinct  fenfations,  marked 
by  very  different  external  exprefilon. 
One  caufes  the  nerves  to  tingle,  the  flefli 
to  fhudder,  and  the  whole  countenance 
.to  be  thrown  into  ftrong  contracti- 
ons •,  the  other  relaxes  the  frame,  opens 
the  features,  and  produces  tears.  When 
we  crufh  a  noxious  or  loathfome  animal, 
we  may  fympathize  ftrongly  with  the 
pain  it  fuffers,  but  with  far  different 
O  emotions 
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emotions  from  the  tender  fentiment  we 
feel  for  the  dog  of  Ulyfies,  who  crawled 
to  meet  his  long-loft  mafter,  looked  up, 
and  died  at  his  feet.  Extreme  bodily 
pain  is  perhaps  the  moft  intenfe  fuffering 
we  are  capable  of,  and  if  the  fellow-feel- 
ing with  mifery  alone  was  grateful  to  the 
mind,  the  exhibition  of  a  man  in  a  fit  of 
the  tooth-ach,  or  under  a  chirurgical  ope- 
ration, would  have  a  fine  effect  in  a  tra- 
gedy. But  there  muft  be  fome  other 
fentiment  combined  with  this  kind  of  in- 
ftinctive  fympathy,  before  it  becomes  in 
any  degree  pleafing,  or  produces  the  fweet 
emotion  of  pity.  This  fentiment  is  love, 
efteem,  the  complacency  we  take  in  the 
contemplation  of  beauty,  of  mental  or 
moral  excellence,  called  forth  and  ren- 
dered more  interefting,  by  circumftances 
of  pain  and  danger.  Tendernefs  is,  much 
more  properly  than  forrow,  the  fpring  of 
tears;  for  it  affects  us  in  that  manner 

whether 
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whether  combined  with  joy  or  grief;  per- 
haps more  in  the  former  cafe  than  the 
latter.  And  I  believe  we  may  venture 
to  afTert  that  no  diftrefs  which  produces 
tears  is  wholly  without  a  mixture  of  plea- 
fure.  When  Jofeph's  brethren  were  fent 
to  buy  corn,  if  they  had  perimed  in  the 
defart  by  wild  beafts,  or  been  reduced 
(as  in  the  horrid  adventures  of  a  Pierre 
de  Vaud)  to  eat  one  another,  we  might 
have  fhuddered,  but  we  mould  not  have 
wept  for  them.  The  gum  of  tears  is 
when  Jofcph  made  himfelf  known  to  his 
brethren,  and  fell  on  their  neck,  and 
kitted  them.  When  Hubert  prepares  to 
burn  out  prince  Arthur's  eyes,  the  mock- 
ing circumftance,  of  itfelf,  would  only 
affect  us  with  horror ;  it  is  the  amiable 
fimplicity  of  the  young  prince,  and  his 
innocent  affection  to  his  intended  mur- 
derer that  draws  our  tears,  and  excites 
that  tender  forrow  which  we  love  to  feel, 
O  2  and 
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and  which  refines  the  heart  while  we  do 
feel  it. 

WE  fee,  therefore,  from  this  view  of 
our  internal  feelings,  that  no  fcenes  of 
mifery  ought  to  be  exhibited  which  are 
not  connected  with  the  difplay  of  fome 
moral  excellence  or  agreeable  quality.    If 
fortitude,   power,  and  ftrength  of  mind 
are  called  forth,  they  produce  the  fub- 
lime  feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration : 
if  the  fofter  qualities  of  gentlenefs,  grace, 
and  beauty,  they  infpire  love  and  pity. 
The  management  of  thefe  latter  emotions 
is  our  prefent  objed. 

AND  let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  firfi 
places  that  the  misfortunes  which  excite 
pity  mult  not  be  too  horrid  and  over- 
whelming. The  mind  is  rather  ftunned 
than  foftened  by  great  calamities.  They 
are  little  circumftances  that  work  moft 

fenftbly 
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fenfibly  upon  the  tender  feelings.  For 
this  reafon,  a  well  written  novel  generally 
draws  more  tears  than  a  tragedy.  The 
diftrefles  of  tragedy  are  more  calculated 
to  amaze  and  terrify,  than  to  move  com- 
paffion.  Battles,  torture  and  death  are 
in  every  page.  The  dignity  of  the  cha- 
racters, the  importance  of  the  events, 
the  pomp  of  verfe  and  imagery  intereft 
the  grander  paflions,  and  raife  the  mind 
to  an  enthufiafm  little  favourable  to  the 
weak  and  languid  notes  of  pity.  The 
tragedies  of  Young  are  in  a  fine  ftrain  of 
poetry,  and  the  fituations  are  worked  up 
with  great  energy,  but  the  pictures  are  in 
too  deep  a  fhade :  all  his  pieces  are  full 
of  violent  and  gloomy  paflions,  and  fo 
over-wrought  with  horror,  that  inftead  of 
awakening  any  pleafmg  fenfibility,  they 
leave  on  the  mind  an  impreflion  of  fad- 
nefs  mixed  with  terror.  Shakefpear  is 
fometimes  guilty  of  prefenting  fcenes  too 
O  3 
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Hiocking.  Such  is  the  trampling  out  of 
Glofter's  eyes;  and  fuch  is  the  whole 
play  of  Titus  Andronicus.  But  Lee, 
beyond  all  others,  abounds  with  this  kind 
of  images.  He  delighted  in  painting  the 
moft  daring  crimes,  and  cruel  mafiacres  ; 
and  though  he  has  (hewn  himfelf  extreme- 
ly capable  of  raifing  tendernefs,  he  con- 
tinually checks  its  courfe  by  mocking 
and  difagreeable  exprefllons.  His  pieces 
are  in  the  fame  tafte  with  the  pictures  of 
Spagnolet,  and  there  are  many  fcenes  in 
his  tragedies  which  no  one  can  relifh  who 
would  not  look  with  pleafure  on  the  flay- 
ing of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  following 
fpeech  of  Marguerite,  in  the  maflacre  of 
Paris,  was,  I  fuppofe,  intended  to  ex-» 
prefs  the  utmoft  tendernefs  of  affection. 

Die  for  him  !  that's  too  little ;  I  could  burn 
Piece-meal  away,  or  bleed  to  death  by  drops, 
Be  flay'd  alive,  then  broke  upon  the  wheel, 
¥et  with  a  fmile  endure  it  all  for  Guife : 

And 
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And  when  let  loofe  from  torments,  all  one  wound, 
Run  with  my  mangled  arms,  and  crufli  him  dead. 

IMAGES  like  thefe  will  never  excite  the 
fofter  pafilons.  We  are  lefs  moved  at  the 
defcription  of  an  Indian  tortured  with  all 
the  dreadful  ingenuity  of  that  favage 
people,  than  with  the  fatal  miftake  of  the 
lover  in  the  Spectator,  who  pierced  an 
artery  in  the  arm  of  his  miftrefs  as  he 
was  letting  her  blood.  Tragedy  and  ro- 
mance-writers are  likewife  apt  to  make 
too  free  with  the  more  violent  exprefiions 
of  pafiion  and  diftrefs,  by  which  means 
they  lofe  their  effect.  Thus  an  ordinary- 
author  does  not  know  how  to  exprefs  any 
ftrong  emotion  otherwife  than  by  fwoon- 
ings  or  death-,  fo  that  a  perfon  experi- 
enced in  this  kind  of  reading,  when  a 
girl  faints  away  at  parting  with  her  lover, 
or  a  hero  kills  himfelf  for  the  lofs  of  his 
miftrefs,  confiders  it  as  the  eftablifhed 
O  4  etiquette 
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etiquette  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  turns 
over  the  pages  with  the  utmoft  coolnefs 
and  unconcern;  whereas  real  fenfibility 
and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature  would  have  fuggefted  a  thoufand 
little  touches  of  grief,  which  though  flight 
are  irrefiftible.  We  are  too  gloomy  a 
people.  Some  of  the  French  novels  are 
remarkable  for  little  affecting  incidents, 
imagined  with  delicacy  and  told  with 
grace.  Perhaps  they  have  a  better  turn 
than  we  for  this  kind  of  writing. 

A  JUDICIOUS  author  will  never  attempt 
to  raife  pity  by  any  thing  mean  or  dif- 
gufling.  As  we  have  already  obferved, 
there  muft  be  a  degree  of  complacence 
mixed  with  our  forrows  to  produce  an 
agreeable  fympathy  ;  nothing,  therefore, 
muft  be  admitted  which  deftroys  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  fuffering ;  the  ima- 
gination muft  have  an  amiable  figure  to 

dwell 
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dwell  upon  •,  there  are  circumftances  fo 
ludicrous  or  difgufting,  that  no  character 
can  preferve  a  proper  decorum  under 
them,  or  appear  in  an  agreeable  light. 
Who  can  read  the  following  defcription 
of  Polypheme  without  finding  his  com- 
pafiion  entirely  deftroyed  by  averfion  and 
loathing  ? 

•     •     ••  His  bloody  hand 

Snatch'd  two  unhappy  of  my  martial  band, 

And  daih'd  like  dogs  againft  the  Itony  floor, 

The  pavement  fwims  with  brains  and  mingled  gore; 

Torn  limb  from  limb  he  fpreads  his  horrid  feaft, 

And  fierce  devours  it  like  a  mountain  beaft, 

He  fucks  the  marrow  and  the  blood  he  drains, 

Nor  entrails,  flefh,  nor  folid  bone  remains. 

Or  that  of  Scylla, 

In  the  wide  dungeon  Ihe  devours  her  food, 

And  the  flefh  trembles  while  me  churns  the  blood. 

Deformity 
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Deformity  is  always  difgufting,  and  the 
imagination  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the 
idea  of  a  favourite  character;  therefore 
the  poet  and  romance-writer  are  fully 
juftified  in  giving  a  larger  mare  of  beauty 
to  their  principal  figures  than  is  ufually 
met  with  in  common  life.  A  late  genius 
indeed,  in  a  whimfical  mood,  gave  us  a 
lady  with  her  nofe  crufhed  for  the  heroine 
of  his  ftory ;  but  the  circumftance  fpoils 
the  picture ;  and  though  in  the  courfe  of 
the  ftory  it  is  kept  a  good  deal  out  of 
fight,  whenever  it  does  recur  to  the  ima- 
gination we  are  hurt  and  difgufted.  It 
was  an  heroic  inftance  of  virtue  in  the 
nuns  of  a  certain  abbey,  who  cut  off  their 
nofes  and  lips  to  avoid  violation ;  yet  this 
would  make  a  very  bad  fubject  for  a 
poem  or  a  play.  Something  akin  to  this 
is  the  reprefentation  of  any  thing  unnatu- 
ral ;  of  which  kind  is  the  famous  ftory 
of  the  Roman  charity,  and  for  this  reafon 

I  can- 
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I  cannot  but  think  it  an  unpleafing  fub- 
jeft  for  either  the  pen  or  the  pencil. 

POVERTY,  if  truly  reprefented,  {hocks 
our  nicer  feelings ;  therefore  whenever  it 
is  made  ufe  of  to  awaken  our  compafiion, 
the  rags  and  dirt,  the  fqualid  appearance 
and  mean  employments  incident  to  that 
ftate  muft  be  kept  out  of  fight,  and  the 
diftrefs  muft  arife  from  the  idea  of  depref- 
fion,  and  the  (hock  of  falling  from  higher 
fortunes.     We  do  not  pity  Belifarius  as  a 
poor  blind  beggar ;  and  a  painter  would 
fucceed  very  ill  who  mould  fink  him  to 
the  meannefs  of  that  condition.    He  muft 
let  us  ftill  difcover  the  conqueror  of  the 
Vandals,  the  general  of  the  imperial  ar- 
mies, or  we  mall  be  little  interefted.   Let 
us  look  at  the  pidure  of  the  old  woman 
in  Otway ; 
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. A  wrinkled  hag  with  age  grown  double, 

Picking  dry  (licks,  and  muttering  to  herfelf ; 
Her  eyes  with  fcalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red  ; 
Cold  palfie  fhook  her  head ;  her  hands  feem'd  wither'd ; 
And  on  her  crooked  flioulder  had  fhe  wrapt 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  flrip'd  hanging, 
Which  ferv'd  to  keep  her  carcafe  from  the  cold  ; 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 

Here  is  the  extreme  of  wretchednefs,  and 
inftead  of  melting  into  pity  we  turn  away 
with  averfion.  Indeed  the  author  only  in- 
tended it  to  ftrike  horror.  But  how  dif- 
ferent are  the  fentiments  we  feel  for  the 
lovely  Belvidera !  We  fee  none  of  thofe 
circumftances  which  render  poverty  an 
unamiable  thing.  When  the  goods  are 
feized  by  an  execution,  our  attention  is 
turned  to  the  piles  of  maffy  plate,  and  all 
the  antient  moft  dome/tie  ornaments,  which 
imply  grandeur  and  confequence ;  or  to 
fuch  inftances  of  their  hard  fortune  as  will 
lead  PS  to  pity  them  as  lovers :  we  are 

ftrucl^ 
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ftruck  and  affected  with  the  general  face 
of  ruin,  but  we  are  not  brought  near 
enough  to  difcern  the  uslinefs  of  its  fea- 

O  O 

tures.  Belvidera  ruined,  Belvidera  de- 
prived of  friends,  without  a  home,  aban- 
doned to  the  wide  world — we  can  con- 
template with  all  the  pleafmg  fympathy 
of  pity;  but  had  me  been  reprefented  as 
really  funk  into  low  life,  had  we  feen  her 
employed  in  the  moft  fervile  offices  of 
poverty,  our  companion  would  have 
given  way  to  contempt  and  difguft. 
Indeed,  we  may  obferve  in  real  life  that 
poverty  is  only  pitied  fo  long  as  people 
can  keep  themfelves  from  the  effects 
of  it.  When  in  common  language  we 
fay  a  miferable  objeff,  we  mean  an  ob- 
ject .of  diftrefs  which,  if  we  relieve,  we 
turn  away  from  at  the  fame  time.  To 
make  pity  pleating,  the  object  of  it  muft 
not  in  any  view  be  difagreeable  to  the 
imagination.  How*  admirably  has  the 

author 
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author  of  Clarifia  managed  this  point  ? 
Amidft  fcenes  of  fuffering  which  rend  the 
heart,  in  poverty,  in  a  prifon,  under  the 
mod  fhocking  outrages,  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  her  character  never  fuffers 
even  for  a  moment :  there  feems  to  be  a 
charm  about  her  which  prevents  her  re- 
ceiving a  ftain  from  any  thing  which 
happens ;  and  ClarifTa,  abandoned  and 
undone,  is  the  object  not  only  of  com- 
placence but  veneration. 

I  WOULD  likewife  obferve,  that  if  an 
author  would  have  us  feel  a  ftrong  de- 
gree of  compaflion,  his  characters  muft 
not  be  too  perfect.  The  ftern  fortitude 
and  inflexible  refolution  of  a  Cato  may 
command  efteem,  but  does  not  excite 
tendernefs ;  and  faultlefs  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, though  no  rigour  be  mixed  with  it, 
is  of  too  fublime  a  nature  to  infpire  com- 
paflion. Virtue  has  a  kind  of  felf-fuffi- 

ciency ; 
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ciency ;  it  ftands  upon  its  own  bafis,  and 
cannot  be  injured  by  any  violence.  It 
muft  therefore  be  mixed  with  fomething 
of  helplefihefs  and  imperfection,  with  an 
exceflive  fenfibility,  or  a  fimplicity  bor- 
dering upon  weaknefs,  before  it  raifes,  in 
any  great  degree,  either  tendernefs  or  fa- 
miliar love.  If  there  be  a  fault  in  the 
mafterly  performance  juft  now  mentioned, 
it  is  that  the  character  of  Clarifla  is  fo  in- 
flexibly right,  her  paflions  are  under  fuch 
perfect  command,  and  her  prudence  is  fo 
equal  to  every  occafion,  that  me  feems 
not  to  need  that  fympathy  we  mould  be- 
ftow  upon  one  of  a  lefs  elevated  charac- 
ter :  and  perhaps  we  mould  feel  a  livelier 
emotion  of  tendernefs  for  Lovelace's 
Rofe-bud,  but  that  the  ftory  of  Clarifla 
is  fo  worked  up  by  the  ftrength  of  co- 
louring and  the  force  of  repeated  impref- 
fions,  as  to  command  all  our  forrow. 

PITY 
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PITY  feems  too  degrading  a  fentiment 
to  be  offered  at  the  fhrine  of  faultlefs 
excellence.  The  fufferings  of  martyrs 
are  rather  beheld  with  admiration  and 
fympathetic  triumph  than  with  tears-, 
and  we  never  feel  much  for  thofe  whom 
we  confider  as  themfelves  raifed  above 
common  feelings, 

THE  laft  rule  I  ill  all  infift  upon  is, 
that  fcenes  of  diftrefs  mould  not  be  too 
long  continued.  All  our  finer  feelings 
are  in  a  manner  momentary,  and  no  art 
can  carry  them  beyond  a  certain  point, 
either  in  intenfenefs  or  duration.  Con- 
flant  fuffering  deadens  the  heart  to  tender 
impreffions ;  as  we  may  obferve  in  failors, 
and  others  who  are  grown  callous  by  a 
life  of  continual  hardfhips.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  neceffary  in  a  long  work  to 
relieve  the'  mind  by  fcenes  of  pleafure 
and  gaiety  :  and  I  cannot  think  it  fo  ab- 

furd 
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furd  a  practice  as  our  modern  delicacy 
has  reprefented  it,  to  intermix  wit  and 
fancy  with  the  pathetic,  provided  care  be 
taken  not  to  check  the  paffions  while  they 
are  flowing.  The  tranfition  from  a  plea- 
furable  ftate  of  mind  to  tender  forrow  is 
not  fo  difficult  as  we  imagine.  When 
the  mind  is  opened  by  gay  and  agreeable 
fcenes,  every  imprefilon  is  felt  more  fen- 
fibly.  Perfons  of  a  lively  temper  are 
much  more  fufceptible  of  that  fudden 
fwell  of  fenfibility  which  occafions  tears, 
than  thofe  of  a  gr^ve  and  faturnine  caft : 
for  this  reafon  women  are  more  eafily 
moved  to  weeping  than  men.  Thofe 
who  have  touched  the  fprings  of  pity 
with  the  fined  hand  have  mingled  light 
ftrokes  of  pleafantry  and  mirth  in  their 
moft  pathetic  paflages.  Very  different  is 
the  conduct  of  many  novel  writers,  who 
by  plunging  us  into  fcenes  of  diftrefs 
without  end  or  limit,  exhauft  the  powers, 
P  and 
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and  before  the  conclufion  either  render 
us  infenfible  to  every  thing,  or  fix  a  real 
fadnefs  upon  the  mind.  The  uniform 
ftile  of  tragedies  is  one  reafon  why  they 
affect  fo  little.  In  our  old  plays  all  the 
force  of  language  is  reierved  for  the  more 
interefting  parts-,  and  in  the  fcenes  of 
common  life  there  is  no  attempt  to  rife 
above  common  language :  whereas  we, 
by  that  pompous  manner  and  affected  fo- 
lemnity  which  we  think  it  neceffary  to 
preferve  through  the  whole  piece,  lofe 
the  force  of  an  elevated  or  pafiionate  ex- 
prefllon  where  the  occafton  really  fuggefts 
it. 

HAVING  thus  confidered  the  manner 
in  which  fictitious  diftrefs  muft  be  ma- 
naged to  render  it  pleafing,  let  us  reflect 
a  little  upon  the  moral  tendency  of  fuch 
reprefentations.  Much  has  been  faid  in 
favour  of  them,  and  they  are  generally 

thought 
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thought  to  improve  the  tender  and  hu- 
mane feelings ;  but  this,  I  own,  appears  to 
me  very  dubious.  That  they  exercife 
fenfibility  is  true,  but  fenfibility  does  not 
increafe  with  exercife.  By  the  confbitution 
of  our  frame  our  habits  increafe,  our 
emotions  decreafe,  by  repeated  acts ;  and 
thus  a  wife  provifion  is  made,  that  as  our 
compafiion  grows  weaker,  its  place  fliould 
be  fupplied  by  habitual  benevolence.  But 
in  thefe  writings  our  fenfibility  is  flrongly 
called  forth  without  any  pofllbility  of  ex- 
erting itfelf  in  vfrtuous  action,  and  thofe 

D 

emotions,  which  we  mail  never  feel  again 
with  equal  force, .  are  wafted  without  ad- 
vantage. Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  to  let  virtuous  imprefllons  of  any 
kind  pafs  -  through  the  mind  without 
producing  their  proper  effect.  The  awa- 
kenings of  remorfe,  virtuous  mame  and 
indignation,  the  glow  of  moral  approba- 
P  2  tion, 
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tion,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  action,  grow 
lefs  and  lefs  vivid  every  time  they  recur, 
till  at  length  the  mind  grows  abfolutely 
callous.  The  being  affected  with  a  pa- 
thetic ftory  is  undoubtedly  a  fign  of  an 
amiable  difpofition,  but  perhaps  no  means 
of  increafing  it.  On  the  contrary,  young 
people,  by  a  courfe  of  this  kind  of  read- 
ing, often  acquire  fomething  of  that  apa- 
thy and  indifference  which  the  experience 
of  real  life  would  have  given  them,  with- 
out its  advantages. 

ANOTHER  reafon  why  plays  and  ro- 
mances do  not  improve  our  humanity  is, 
that  they  lead  us  to  require  a  certain  ele- 
gance of  manners  and  delicacy  of  virtue 
which  is  not  often  found  with  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  meannefs.  The  objects 
of  pity  in  romance  are  as  different  from 
thofe  in  real  life  as  our  hufbandmen-  from 

the 
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the  fliepherds  of  Arcadia ;  and  a  girl  who 
will  fit  weeping  the  whole  night  at  the 
delicate  diftrefiesof  a  lady  Charlotte  or  lady 
Julia,  fhall  be  little  moved  at  the  com- 
plaint of  her  neighbour,  who,  in  a  homely 
phrafe  and  vulgar  accent,  laments  to  her 
that  me  is  not  able  to  get  bread  for  her 
family.  Romance-writers  likewife  make 
great  misfortunes  fo  familiar  to  our  ears, 
that  we  have  hardly  any  pity  to  fpare  for 
the  common  accidents  of  life :  but  we 
ought  to  remember,  that  mifery  has  a 
claim  to  relief,  however  we  may  be  dif- 
gufted  with  its  appearance ;  and  that  we 
muft  not  fancy  ourfelves  charitable,  when 
we  are  only  pleafing  our  imagination. 

IT  would  perhaps  be  better,  if  our  ro- 
mances were  more  like  thofe  of  the  old 
ftamp,  which  tended  to  raife  human  na- 
ture, and  infpire  a  certain  grace  and  dig- 
P  3  nity 
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nity  of  manners  of  which  we  have  hardly 
the  idea.  The  high  notions  of  honour, 
the  wild  and  fanciful  fpirit  of  adventure 
and  romantic  love,  elevated  the  mind  -, 
our  novels  tend  to  deprefs  and  enfeeble  it. 
Yet  there  is  a  fpecies  of  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting which  muft  ever  afford  an  exquifite 
pleafure  to  perfons  of  taile  and  fenfibilityj 
where  noble  fentiments  are  mixed  with 
well  fancied  incidents,  pathetic  touches 
with  dignity  and  grace,  and  invention 
with  chafte  correctnefs.  Such  will  ever 
interefl  our  fweeteft  pafiions.  I  mall 
conclude  this  paper  with  the  following 
tale. 


IN 
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IN  the  happy  period  of  the  golden 
age,  when  all  the  celeftial  inhabitants 
defcended  to  the  earth,  and  converfed 
familiarly  with  mortals,  among  the  moft 
cherimed  of  the  heavenly  powers  were 
twins,  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  LOVE 
and  JOY.  Wherever  they  appeared,  the 
flowers  fprung  up  beneath  their  feet, 
the  fun  fhone  with  a  brighter  radiance, 
and  all  nature  feemed  embellifhed  by 
their  prefence.  They  were  infeparable 
companions,  and  their  growing  attach- 
ment was  favoured  by  Jupiter,  who  had 
decreed  that  a  lafting  union  mould  be 
folemnized  between  them  fo  foon  as  they 
were  arrived  at  maturer  years.  But  in 
the  mean*  time  the  fons  of  men  deviated 
P  4  from 
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from  their  native  innocence ;  vice  and 
ruin  over-ran  the  earth  with  giant 
ftrides ;  and  Aftrea  with  her  train  of  ce- 
leftial  vifitants  forfook  their  polluted 
abodes.  Love  alone  remained,  having 
been  ftolen  away  by  Hope,  who  was  his 
nurfe,  and  conveyed  by  her  to  the  forefts 
of  Arcadia,  where  he  was  brought  up 
among  the  fhepherds.  But  Jupiter  af- 
figned  him  a  different  partner,  and  com- 
manded him  to  efpoirie  SORROW,  the 
daughter  of  Ate.  He  complied  with 
reluctance  j  for  her  features  were  harm 
and  difagreeable,  her  eyes  funk,  her  fore- 
head contracted  into  perpetual  wrinkles, 
and  her  temples  were  covered  with  a 
wreath  of  cyprefs  and  wormwood.  From 
this  union  fprung  a  virgin,  in  whom 
might  be  traced  a  ftrong  refemblance  to 
both  her  parents  -,  but  the  fullen  and  un- 
amiable  features  of  her  mother  were  fo 

mixed 
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mixed  and  blended  with  the  fweetnefs  of 
her  father,  that  her  countenance,  though 
mournful,  was  highly  pleafmg.  The 
maids  and  fhepherds  of  the  neighbouring 
plains  gathered  round  and  called  her 
PITY.  A  red-breaft  was  obferved  to 
build  in  the  cabin  where  (he  was  born  ; 
and  while  me  was  yet  an  infant,  a  dove 
purfued  by  a  hawk  flew  into  her  bofom. 
This  nymph  had  a  dejedted  appearance, 
but  fo  foft  and  gentle  a  mien  that  me 
was  beloved  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm. 
Her  voice  was  low  and  plaintive,  but  in- 
expreffibly  fweet;  and  me  loved  to  lie 
for  hours  together  on  the  banks  of  fome 
wild  and  melancholy  ftream,  fmging  to 
her  lute.  She  taught  men  to  weep,  for 
flie  took  a  ftrange  delight  in  tears ;  and 
often,  when  the  virgins  of  the  hamlet 
were  aflembled  at  their  evening  fports, 
(he  would  fteal  in  amongft  them,  and 

captivate 
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captivate  their  hearts  by  her  tales  full  of 
a  charming  fadnefs.  She  wore  on  her 
head  a  garland  compofed  of  her  father's 
myrtles  twifted  with  her  mother's  cy- 
prefs. 

ONE  day,  as  fhe  fat  mufing  by  the 
waters  of  Helicon,  her  tears  by  chance 
fell  into  the  fountain ;  and  ever  fince, 
the  Mufes*  fpring  has  retained  a  ftrong 
tafte  of  the  infufion.  Pity  was  com- 
manded by  Jupiter  to  follow  the  fleps  of 
her  mother  through  the  world,  dropping 
balm  into  the  wounds  fhe  made,  and 
binding  np  the  hearts  fhe  had  broken. 
She  follows  with  her  hair  loofe,  her  bo- 
fom  bare  and  throbbing,  her  garments 
torn  by  the  briars,  and  her  feet  bleed- 
ing with  the  roughnefs  of  the  path. 
The  nymph  is  mortal,  for  her  mother 
is  fo;  and  when  fhe  has  fulfilled  her 
f  deftined 
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deftined  courfe  upon  the  earth,  they 
fhall  both  expire  together,  and  LOVE  be 
again  united  to  JOY,  his  immortal  and 


long  betrothed  bride. 


THE      END. 
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